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L—HILGENFELD’S INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT—II. 


Mistorisch-Kritische Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Von 
Dr. Adolf Hilgenfeld, Grossherzogl. Sachs. Kirchenrath und 
Professor der Theologie in Jena. Leipzig. 1875. 


It has not been the intention of this article to offer an 


elaborate or detailed criticism of Hilgenfeld’s Kinleitung, but 


rather to attempt to ascertain the true function of an Intro- 
duction to the New Testament, and then to ask whether 
Hilgenfeld’s work has brought us essentially nearer to its 
realization. The previous sections have been devoted to the 
consideration of what an Introduction ought to be, and we 
now proceed to the question of Hilgenfeld’s qualifications for 
the task he has undertaken, and the degree of success with 
which he has carried it out. 


LL, 


An Introduction to the New Testament, if it is essentially to 
advance Biblical studies, must be a history of the literature of 


the New Covenant, based upon critical studies of the separate 


books, and leading up to a history of the origins of Christianity. 


Synthetic itself, it must rest upon rigorous analysis ; and, 


though primarily a history of literature, it must never be con- 
tent to rest in the purely literary aspects of the writings with 


which it deals, but must ever keep in view its main purpose of 
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throwing light upon the inner and outer life of the church, and 
so furnishing materials to the historian of Christianity. In 
fact, if a somewhat material metaphor may be allowed, it must 
stand between criticism and history proper, submitting the 
materials furnished by the former to a first elaboration, and so 
preparing them for the use of the latter, something as the 
vegetable stands between the animal and the mineral king- 
doms, elaborating the elements and their inorganic compounds 
into food for the higher forms of life. 

Again, it follows from what has been said, that an Introduc- 
tion which should represent little or nothing but the opinions 
of the author himself, would be comparatively useless. At all 
adequately to perform its function, it should have a widely 
representative character, should incorporate, as completely as 
possible, the positive result of. the totality of critical labours 
on the New Testament. Doubtless, an author who should 
simply collect opinions, cancel them against each other, strike 
an average, and string the results together as best he could, 
without any leading idea or controlling principle of his own, 
would produce a work of no real value; but, on the other 
hand, too strong an individuality, too great originality of 
genius, might make a good founder of a school, but hardly a 
good representative of the results already obtained. We want 
a work which rests in the main upon opinions that have al- 
ready forced their way to recognition, and may be taken as the 
basis from which to conduct further investigations, rather than 
the stimulus of some bold pioneering effort, the bearings of 
which can hardly yet be apparent. 

For such a task Hilgenfeld possesses peculiar qualifications. 
In the first place, his general attitude with regard to the criti- 
cism of the New Testament is incomparably more favourable 
to an organic treatment of the subject than that of Reuss. It 
has been hinted already that the latter scholar’s position is 

‘singularly inaccessible to the deeper influences of the critical 
labours of the last thirty years. Defending the substantial’ 
authenticity of almost all the canonical books, compressing the 
period of their composition within comparatively narrow limits, 
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and denying that the dogmatic or ecclesiastical sympathies of 
the various historians supplied a main purpose of their com- 
positions, or even exercised a preponderating influence over 
them in the choice and treatment of their materials, Reuss 
cuts himself off, as he is himself aware,* from the possibility 
of arranging the books of the New Testament along a central 
line of internal development, with the coherence, distinctness 
and striking effect which are possible to the disciples of a less 
conservative school of criticism. Hilgenfeld, on the other 
hand, early threw himself into the stream of the new criticism, 
and may be described in general terms as a temperate disci- 
ple of the Tiibingen school founded by Baur and Zeller. For 
him the period of the composition of the New Testament 
extends over three generations (roughly, from A.D. 50—150), 
and it bears within it the marks of all the inward struggles 
and outward experiences of the growing church. 

The principles of the Tiibingen school are not only emi- 
nently rational; but intensely interesting. And yet a casual 
glance at almost any of the works in which they are embodied, 
‘may well give the impression of an excess of fanciful and arbi- 
trary speculation. All the facts of history seem to lose their 
outline, and the historical writings of the New Testament, 
more especially, appear to be interpreted upon principles 
evolved out of the moral consciousness of the interpreter, as 
completely as were the wildest vagaries of the ancient schools 

of allegorical, or the modern representatives of apocalyptic lore. 
- For the chance, then, of this article falling into the hands of at 
least one or two readers who have been repelled at the very 
threshold of the “ Tendenz-Kritik” of continental writers, it 
_may be worth while once more to point to the broad facts 
of human nature upon which that criticism rests. Every one 
_ has experienced in himself and observed in others the extreme 
difficulty of reporting the exact words and deeds of another, 
especially in a matter in which the narrator himself has strong 
“convictions as to what the speaker must have meant by his 


* Fifth edit. § 344 ; compare Preface. 
B2 
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words, and what must have been the significance and bearing 
of his actions. We unconsciously colour our recollection of 
what was said and done by our knowledge, real or supposed, 
of what was meant; and even when we distinctly remember 
the exact expression used, but perceive that it leaves room for 
some misunderstanding, it requires the strongest effort on our 
part not consciously to interweave our own glosses into our 
report, or modify the original expression, so as to leave no 
room for what we are quite swre would be contrary to the ~ 
speaker’s intention. Even in the case of quotations which 
profess to be verbal, from printed works, painful experience 
has taught all students that the high ideal standard of literary 
accuracy which every one acknowledges in theory, is constantly 
neglected in practice; and it is notorious that if two writers 
of equal honesty, but of different opinions, profess to give, not 
the precise words of a passage; but its spirit and substance, 
the two accounts are almost sure to differ in more or less im- 
portant respects. Again, even when the most scrupulous literary 
morality has prevailed, it has seldom been held applicable to 
devotional literature. Every church has borrowed and adapted 
with the utmost freedom the devotions of every other church 
with which it felt itself nearly enough allied, and has not been 
in the least degree conscious of any literary impropriety, still 
less of any duplicity, in doing so. This practice has extended 
not only to anonymous prayers and liturgies, but to hymns, 
for instance, of which the authors were perfectly well known. 
Dr. Watts saw no harm in making David speak like a Chris- 
tian; John Wesley and Bishop Horne saw no harm in making 
George Herbert speak the conventional language of Christian 
hymnology ; and Dr. Martineau eloquently and successfully 
vindicates the right of any church to translate into its own 
devotional idiom the prayers and songs of its sisters. 

Now it is a fact which we cannot keep too clearly before 
us, that to the early Christian, as to the Jew before him, the 
narrative of the origin and progress of his religion was a devo- 
tional rather than a historical work, and aimed at edification 
rather than research. The chief historians of the Old Testa- 
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ment are classed in the Jewish canon as “ prophets,” and the 
Pentateuch is immeasurably more holy than the Psalms, 

Keeping in mind, then, that a scrupulous literary morality 
—essentially an artificial product, and sufficiently rare at all 
times and places—is hardly to be expected amongst the early 
Christians; keeping in mind, too, that even where it is most 
exacting in its demands, it has hardly ever, until within the 
last few years, claimed any jurisdiction whatever over devo- 
tional literature; keeping in mind that the evangelical and 
even the apostolic history was, in the eyes of the Christian, 
devotional literature; keeping in mind, lastly, how extremely 
difficult it is, even if we give the whole of our minds to it, to 
report exactly words and deeds about which we have strong 
feelings,—we shall not be at a loss to understand that the seve- 
ral evangelists, for instance, are characterized by differences of 
“devotional idiom” so marked as to place it beyond all reason- 
able doubt that their selection of materials, as well as the form 
into which they threw them, was influenced by their varying 
conceptions of Christianity. 

If we allow the considerations indicated above to have their 
full weight with us, and remember that several of the historians 
had the strongest possible convictions as to what the meaning 
of Christianity was, and what the teaching of Jesus and the 
apostles must have been, we shall understand how all manner 
of changes, from the simplest substitution of one word for an- 
other up to the most essential differences in the selection and 
- presentation of facts and sayings, might arise, often uncon- 
sciously, and always without the least conscious untruthful- 
ness. The contrast between the first three Gospels and the 
fourth, or between the statements of the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians and those of the Acts of the Apostles, are extreme ex- 
amples of deviation. In these cases, the writers, paradox as 
it may seem, must have been consciously incorrect, without 
being consciously untruthful in their statements. They meant 
to convey what they sincerely believed to be the truth as to 
the meaning of the ministry of Jesus or the activity of the 
apostles, for purposes of devotion and edification; and they be- 
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lieved they could best convey this truth by interpreting rather 
than reporting the facts with which they were acquainted. 
But, even: within the narrower limits of the Synoptic Gospels 
on, the one hand, and the Pauline Epistles on the other, a 
closer examination reveals differences of “devotional idiom” 
less marked, but not less certain, than those already noticed. 
It is the work of the critic, in all these cases, to discover, from 
his language and from his treatment of facts, what was the 
tendency, what the doctrinal, ethical and ecclesiastical affini- 
ties of the writer of each book. If he is successful, he not only 
has the key to the historical cireumstances and the practical 
aims of the writer, but he has also gained a most useful clue 
to the historical value of each separate assertion, and is often 
able to retrace the steps of the writer he is examining, strip 
his statement of its “tendency,” and recover with great pro- 
bability the actual fact. Again, the “tendency” of a writer 
once established upon adequate grounds, it often becomes pos- 
sible to detect with a considerable degree of certainty and 
precision any interpolations which may have crept into his 
work, and thus to trace its history, to some extent, even after 
it left his hand. Thus do the various books of the New 
Testament reflect the varying aspects of religious life and 
thought in the early church, and enable the careful student 
gradually to fill in with living and moving figures the scenes 
which ecclesiastical tradition has drawn in stiffand formal lines, 
or consigned to an oblivion happily not eternal. 

As under the trained eye of the geologist every pebble 
becomes eloquent, and reveals the secrets of a distant past ; 
while every rock becomes a living thing, with a living history; 
so to the modern critic every detached fragment or misplaced 
verse must be forced to reveal its whence and its whither, and 
bear witness to the vanished glacier or the dried-up mountain 
stream that wore away its surface, bore it far from its parent 
rock, and left it at last where we have found it; while every 
book or set of books slowly gives up its secrets, betrays the 
purpose and the sympathies of its authors or redactors, shews 
the successive strata of belief and hope which have been 
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deposited upon it, and, in short, becomes a living and a grow- 
ing thing. There stands the New Testament, heaved up on 
the shoulder of seventeen centuries of growing church autho- 
rity, like the huge crag that crowns a hill! It is well to gaze 
upon it with almost speechless awe, and acknowledge its un- 
utterable grandeur and beauty ; but it is only when we have 
braved the fatigue—perhaps the peril—of an ascent; it is only 
when our feet have trod and our hands handled it; nay, only 
when it has resounded to the blows of our hammer, and we 
have questioned its minutest records with eager, searching 
glance; it is only then that we know it, only then that the 
awe-struck admiration with which we gaze upon it as a whole 
once more, mingles with the glow of an intense interest, the 
spell of a deep fascination hitherto unknown. And such is 
the New Testament (or Bible) to the student who has ex- 
amined it under the guidance of modern criticism, who has 
traced the successive layers and strata of its formation, has 
observed where its face shews signs of having been violently 
wrenched away from what was once united to it, or has started 
to come upon the smouldering crater of an extinct volcano, 
still left to tell of the tumultuous upheavings which once 
made mountains tremble. It is perhaps comprehensible that 
from a certain narrow point of view such criticism may be 
called “destructive ;” but one from whose eyes the scales 
have fallen would as soon accuse the geologist of destroying 
the “perpetual hills,” or the deep-sea dredger of destroying the 
ocean. 

If we are to relate the history of the writings of the New 
Covenant, these writings must have a history to relate, and 
Hilgenfeld, therefore, has a great advantage over Reuss (the 
only one of his predecessors with whom the form of his work 
- brings him into comparison) in regarding this history as of 
comparatively long and evenly distributed growth. But in 
addition to this favourable position, he has special qualifica- 
| tions of a more personal nature, which seem to mark him out 
as pre-eminently qualified to perform the task he has under- 
taken. First amongst these stands his thorough mastery not 
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only of the general bearings, but of every detail of his subject, 
and not only of his subject itself (the canonical books of the 
New Testament), but of all the outlying and surrounding fields 
of investigation. For twenty-five years, as he himself tells 
us,* Hilgenfeld has been known to the theological world. 
During that period his researches “have never stood still for a 
single year,’+ and he has had occasion to submit every portion 
of the field of New Testament study to the searching examina- 
tion of one who is about to lay the results of his work before 
the critical eye of the theological public. Thus his intimacy 
with the various branches of his subject is not that of the 
general student and scholar only, but that of the conscientious 
and laborious specialist ; and in almost every question, great 
or small, he is able to refer, in support and illustration of his 
position, to his own monographs ond the part he has taken in 
previous discussions. t 

As editor of the “ Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie,” Hilgenfeld has long lived in the very centre of Biblical 
investigation and discussion, and nothing could possibly be a 
better preparation for good and representative work than the 
conduct of a periodical expressly devoted to the original in- 
vestigation of a special set of connected subjects. His editorial 
position has compelled Hilgenfeld, for many years past, to 
consider and test all the most important work of his contem- 
poraries and fellow-students, and to keep up the freshness of 
his interest in every department of his studies. Nor can we 
regard it as other than an advantage that Hilgenfeld, who was 
never remarkable for great originality or striking individuality 
of conception, has now reached a period in his career as a 
scholar at which a certain tinge of conservativism, a certain 
unwillingness to accept, or even perhaps very seriously to con- 


“PAV. * Pivs 

+ This is not an unmixed advantage, however. Hilgenfeld’s previous publica- 
tions have “‘committed’’ him on most points of importance, and he does not 
readily repent of the sins of his youth. He retaims ‘‘ the devil’s father” (p. 725), 
for instance, through good report and ill, with a touching, an almost filial fidelity, 
which is indeed beginning to be rewarded at last by such illustrious converts as 
Dr, Davidson. 
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sider, attempts to introduce any radical change into the treat- 
ment of his subjects, must almost inevitably begin to shew 
itself. This want of full sympathy with the directions most 
recently taken by critical investigation would become a serious 
drawback if it extended to decades or even to lustrums, but 
Hilgenfeld has done wisely in delaying his work no longer, 
and we are quite content to see the theories of the last two or 
three years, even when we are most in sympathy with them, 
rejected with a kind of instinctive conservativism ; for, after 
all, these newer contributions can hardly yet be considered as 
assimilated by the body of criticism, and his failing sympathy 
with them perhaps gives Hilgenfeld a better chance of realiz- 
ing his hope of summing up, in a certain sense, the results of 
the critical labours of a generation of scholarship.* 

The heart of the work before us is the second part (pp. 
211—770) on “The separate Writings of the New Testament ;” 
and though the author technically excludes from his scheme 
all but the canonical books, in this respect standing behind 
Reuss, yet his well-known intimacy with the uncanonical and 
outlying writings of the New Testament period is everywhere 
apparent, and he makes such ample use of them for illustra- 
tion, indicates their relations to the canonical books so care- 
fully, and in some cases assigns their date and position so 
precisely, that their exclusion is almost more formal than 
real... 

It is surely to be regretted that he still seeks to rescue at 
least a part of the remaining subject-matter of the old Intro- 
ductions by prefixing a “first part” (very admirable in itself) 
on the “Canon and its Criticism” (pp. 27—210), and append- 
ing a “third part” (good as far as it goes, but wholly inade- 
quate) on the “Text,” pp. 771—813. Had it never been plain 
before how incongruous and essentially misplaced in a history 
of the literature of the New Covenant such sections are, Hil- 
genfeld’s work would have shewn it conclusively; for the 
unity and cohesion he has given to the essential part of his 
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book makes the impossibility of giving any unity at all to the 
old “aggregate of studies called an Introduction” more obvious 
than ever. As a matter of arrangement, we cannot too strongly 
condemn the incorporation of a general review of the course 
of modern criticism from Luther to Volkmar and Hofmann 
(pp. 164210) in the section on the “Canon and its Criticism.” 
Surely, if Hilgenfeld had approached his subject free from the 
trammels of literary and academical tradition, he would have 
seen the difference between criticism of the canon of the New . 
Testament and criticism of the contents of the canonical (and 
other) books of the New Covenant. Had the sections on the 
Canon and the Text been omitted from the whole work, and its 
really essential portion alone retained, this review of modern 
criticism would have formed an admirable and perfectly 2g 
priate introduction to it.* 

It is high time, however, to pass on to this essential portion, 
and endeavour to give a very brief summary of the main results 
at which it arrives. 

I. The first or apostolic period of New Testament literature 
is divided by Hilgenfeld into three sections, of which the first 
deals with Paul and his genuine Epistles, together with the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; the second treats of the Judzo- 
Christian apostles, with their immediate disciples, and the 
writings which claim, with more or less truth, to have issued 
from their workshops ; while the third introduces us to the 
conciliatory writings that pass under the name of Luke. 

1. In the first section, Paul’s genuine Epistles (viz. 1 Thes- 
salonians, Corinth, A.D. 53; Galatians, Ephesus (?), A.D. 55 : 


* Perhaps this is the place in which to call attention to the workmanship of the 
book. On the whole, it is creditable, and contrasts favourably with the average 
work of theological printers in England; but it is by no means without serious 
blemishes. Two important misprints which have not been corrected in the table 
of errata must suffice as specimens. On page 40, note 1, we read “Addp for 
’"ABpadp, in a passage where the mistake makes it appear as if Irenzeus’ Gospel of 
Matthew differed in a very important point from ours. On p. 235, in the well- 
known passage of Suetonius (Claud. 25), Christo appears instead of Suetonius’ 
significant mistake, Chresto. Elsewhere, pp. 303, 304, the passage is given cor- 
rectly and its significance fully appreciated. 
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1 Corinthians, Ephesus, A.D. 58; 2 Corinthians, Macedonia, 
A.D. 58; Romans, Corinth, A.D. 58 or 59; Philemon, Cesarea, 
not later than A.D. 61; Philippians, Rome, during the cap- 
tivity of, A.D. 62—64) are woven into the framework of his 
life. A careful analysis of the contents of these letters, and 
discussions of many of the points of difficulty they present, in 
which the position of the various parties and tendencies in the 
church is never for a moment lost sight of, give us a vivid 
picture of Paul’s work, and of the life of the early church, 
shew us the internal economy of the Pauline scheme, and con- 
stantly bring us into contact with the Judeo-apostolic Chris- 
tians. As a sort of appendix to this section, follows an exami- 
nation of the Epistle to the Hebrews (written by Apollos to 
the Judeo-Christian section of the church at Alexandria, be- 
tween A.D. 64 and 66). 

2. Hitherto we have only learned to know Judeo-Chris- 
tianity indirectly, through the writings of Paul and Apollos, but 
we are made immediately acquainted with it, under all its 
varied aspects, by the writings of the second section of the 
first period. First of all comes the bitter and intolerant anti- 
Paulinism of the Apocalypse (written by the Apostle John, 
then settled in Asia Minor, at the end of A.D. 68 or beginning 
of A.D. 69), with its tinge of Jewish Essenism, its intense 
horror of personal impurity ever verging towards asceticism, 
and its total inability to comprehend or sympathize with the 
Pauline position. Then follows the first Canonical Gospel, in 
which Hilgenfeld carefully distinguishes a basis intimately 
connected with the original memoirs of Matthew (to which, 
however, the Gospel of the Hebrews stood still nearer), from 
the additions of a subsequent editor. The early portions of 
the Gospel were written shortly before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and are exclusively Jewish in character. The horizon 
of the writer extends only far enough to embrace the seed of 
Abraham, and he takes no part in the Jewish and Gentile con- 
 troversy, because it does not come within his ken. The addi- 
tions of the editor give evidence of a decided broadening of 
view. They are no longer exclusively Jewish, but already 
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universalist in character; but at the same time they are dis- 
tinctly and explicitly anti-Pauline. The second Canonical 
Gospel (written by or under the immediate influence of John 
Mark, the disciple of Peter and the friend of Paul, at Rome 
shortly after A.D. 80) is almost entirely taken from the first: 
It is still Judeo-Christian, but no longer hostile to Paul. It 
shews us Judeo-Christianity in its most conciliatory and 
mildest form, and could only have issued from Rome, where the 
relations between the two parties had never been very bitter. 
The Epistle of (pseudo) James is of nearly the same date as 
the second Gospel, but is due to an Eastern writer, and is 
therefore very much more pronounced in its anti-Paulinism. 
The church has become influential; rich men have joined its 
communion ; but persecutions have already begun; and the 
writer looks with the profoundest regret upon the baneful con- 
sequences of Pauline Christianity. 

3. The contrast of Pauline and Judzo Christianity is now 
well before us, and we are in a position to understand the sig- 
nificance of the third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, 
which fall into the third section of the first period. 

Hitherto Paulinism had found no historian. The first cen- 
tury was drawing to a close when a Pauline Christian of 
Achaia, Macedonia, or Asia Minor, undertook to write the 
history of Jesus, and afterwards that of the first years of the 
Church, especially under Peter and Paul. He had at command 
much valuable material, including our first two Gospels and 
memoirs of Paul’s journeys, written by his friend and com- 
panion, Luke; but he made thém all subservient to the special 
objects for which he wrote; and when he found anything in 
his authorities that seemed to be aimed at, or at least to tell 
against Paul, he either omitted it or dexterously turned it 
round upon the anti-Pauline party. Besides this, he freely 
interwove additions of his own into his works. But though 
his Paulinism was decided, it was conciliatory. In Asia 
Minor and the East generally, Judeo-Christianity was still 
very powerful; the Pauline historian was obliged, on the one 
hand, to make liberal concessions, and, on the other hand, 
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carefully to suppress and pass by the most critical moments of 
collision between the two parties during the lifetime of Paul. 
Thus only could he hope that his peace-offering would be 
accepted. 

Il. The writings of (pseudo) Luke were successful. In the 
second or post-apostolic period we only catch faint echoes of 
the Pauline and Judeo-Christian conflict, at any rate within 
the limits of the canon. The united or Catholic Church is 
already in existence, and the interest of the last period of the 
growth of New Testament literature centres round the external 
conflict of the Church with the Roman Empire and the internal 
crisis of Gnosticism. 

1. The Pauline historian had already seen that the Chris- 
tian community stood in danger of coming into serious colli- 
sion with the Roman Empire, and obviously endeavoured in 
various ways to avert the catastrophe. His efforts were in 
this respect unavailing, and near the commencement of the 
second century began the first general persecution of the 
Christians. Direct reference to this persecution is seen by 
Hilgenfeld in the first (pseudo) Petrine Epistle, written by a 
Pauline Christian at Rome (where the old dispute between 
Petrine and Pauline Christians had quite died out) not long 
after A.D. 112, to support and encourage the Christians under 
their sufferings. - A little later, but still before the end of. 
Trajan’s reign (A.D. 117), falls the second Epistle of (pseudo) 
Paul to the Thessalonians, a sort of short Pauline Apocalypse, 
written in or near Macedonia by a somewhat conservative 
Pauline Christian, to encourage his brethren under their 
sufferings, and to temper the excitement and restrain the prac- 
tical extravagances to which the expectation of the “second 
coming” was so apt to give rise. 

2: But the dangers to which the Church was exposed from 
without, were small in comparison with those that threatened 
it from within. Gnosticism, with all its speculative extrava- 
gances and moral aberrations, is perhaps already referred to in 
the second Epistle to the Thessalonians, but the Epistle to the 
Colossians (written by a Pauline Christian between A.D. 120 
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and 130) is the first writing of the New Testament expressly 
directed against it. This Epistle was also intended to bring 
back the almost forgotten Paul to the minds of the Phrygian 
Christians, and assert his apostolic authority and dignity. 
With similar objects, but in a less speculative and more 
practical spirit, follows shortly afterwards the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. These Epistles, which bear in their own phraseo- 
logy and doctrine deep traces of the influence of the Gnosticism 
they opposed, were not without their effect in restoring Paul 
to honour in the churches which he had founded ; but it was 
- a bold conception to storm the citadel of anti-Paulinism in 
the person of the Apostle John himself, whose work in Asia 
Minor had obliterated that of Paul, and who had launched 
the thunders of the Apocalypse against that “false apostle” ! 
The deutero-Johannine writings made the attempt, and suc- 
ceeded. Not only the anti-Gnosticism of the Epistles (which 
Hilgenfeld places before the Gospel), but the uncompromising 
anti-Judaism of the Gospel itself, has been accepted as the 
utterance of John, the son of Zebedee. In the “eagle-flight” 
of the fourth Gospel, Christian speculation rises to its eulmi- 
nating point, and at the same time shews how deep an in- 
fluence Gnosticism had exercised upon the very Church which, 
after a struggle for life and death, cast it out at length ag 
unclean. The fourth Gospel was written between A.D. 130 
and 140. 

Last of all come the Epistle of (pseudo) Jude, the three 
Pastoral Epistles, and the second of (pseudo) Peter, running 
down at least to the middle of the second century. The main 
purpose of all these Epistles is to combat various forms of 
heresy, especially both the ascetic and the licentious forms of 
Gnosticism. In 2nd Peter, “ Peter’s historical opposition to 
Paul gives place to a brotherly recognition of him and his | 
Epistles ; and the last book of the New Testament hoists the 
good Catholic banner of ‘Peter and Paul” .... The second 
coming of Christ, which the earliest book of the New Testa- 
ment (1st Thessalonians) held to be close at hand, is deferred 
in the latest to a quite indefinite future; and the supposed 
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opposition of Paul to Peter and the Christianity of the Twelve, 
is put down to a mistaken explanation of the Pauline Epistles 
(2 Peter iii. 16).” * 


Tt can hardly be denied that Hilgenfeld has performed his 
task worthily, and has enriched the literature of Biblical 
studies by a valuable and truly representative work.- At the 
same time, no reader could for a moment accept it as final. 
Indeed, as already hinted, we are disposed to regard it as one 
of Hilgenfeld’s special qualifications for his task, that he is 
singularly deficient in the power of carrying his reader with 
him past the weak places of his argument. He has not a 
trace of the overmastering power of genius, that convinces by 
the force of its own conviction, or the commanding indivi- 
duality of conception before which a weaker judgment bows 
with instinctive submission. It is impossible to conceive of 
any one’s rising from the perusal of his book with the flush 
of a triumphant conviction that the truth is found, and that it 
only remains to preach it. Where the difficulties of his view 
are really great, he is singularly unconvincing. Thus, to take 
only one or two examples, he succeeds in shewing that there 
are great difficulties in accepting the Gospel of Mark as prior 
to that of Matthew, but (to say nothing of his analysis of 
Matthew itself) he wholly fails to make it appear in any 
degree probable that the narrative of Mark, at once so simple 
and so harmonious, so free from contradictions and abrupt 
transitions, and yet so obviously artless in its composition, 
could have been almost entirely extracted from the complex 


* Hilgenfeld, pp. 769, 770. 


+ The book deserves this epithet in spite of some eccentricities which are cer- 
tainly to be regretted. One of the most curious of these is the ingenious defence 
of John viii. 1—11, as a narrative quite in the style and spirit of the fourth Gospel 
and essential to the context! We shall almost expect to see in a second edition 

_ that the text of the Three Witnesses is “acht Johanneisch,” and essential to the 
argument. Hilgenfeld’s idolatrous affection for the curious and often valuable 
fragments of the ‘‘Gospel according to the Hebrews,” though certainly a defect, 
can hardly be regarded as an eccentricity in the present state of opinion on the 
subject. 
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and often’ self-contradictory uarrative of Matthew. Again, 
the unity of authorship of the third Gospel and the book of 
Acts, the essential identity of their tendency, and the genuine 
ring of the Paulinism of the latter book, are supported by 
Hilgenfeld; but so far from being convinced, the reader is likely 
to find himself recognizing the difference of tendency in the 
two works, and the essentially degenerate character of the 
Paulinism of the Acts more distinctly than ever, and so to 
look for refuge to some form of the theory recently put forward 
on so many sides, that our canonical Luke is a second and 
weakened redaction, by the author of the Acts, of an original 
and strongly Pauline Gospel, perhaps quite as nearly related 
to that of Marcion as to our canonical Luke. 

There is no deceptive appearance of finality and conclusive- 
ness, then, about Hilgenfeld’s “Einleitung,” and students of 
his many previous works will probably find little that is 
absolutely new in it. Nevertheless, it fills, and fills admir- 
ably, a place of extreme importance, which was practically 
vacant before it appeared, and it well deserves a grateful 
acknowledgment from all students of Biblical theology and 
early Christian history. 

No one can read this book with the attention it deserves 
without feeling strengthened in two convictions. Firstly, 
that the oscillations of criticism never bring us back to the 
place we have left, but always mark some genuine conquest, 
some permanent change and advance of position; and that the 
main lines of New Testament literary history are being laid 
down with ever-increasing firmness and certainty, so that even 
where they still appear most tangled and chaotic, they give 
fair promise of ultimately furnishing a solid basis from which 
the historian of Christianity may work. Secondly, that there 
still remains an immense amount to be done, and that Biblical 


students, great and sinall, must yet gird up theirloins forlong ~ 


and heavy labours. 
Paitie H, WICKSTEED. 
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IIZ—DALE ON THE ATONEMENT. 


The Atonement. The Congregational Union Lecture for 1875. 
By R. W. Dale, M.A. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
1875. 


In the year 1835, the subject of the Congregational Lecture, 
delivered by the Rev. Joseph Gilbert, was “The Christian 
Atonement.” Forty years after, in 1875, the Congregational 
Union Lecture, on the same subject of “The Atonement,” has 
been delivered by the Rev. R. W. Dale. The Congregational 
Union Lecture is naturally successive to the Congregational 
Lecture, both being projected by the same ecclesiastical body, 
for the fulfilment of the same purposes; and it is almost im- 
possible to avoid bringing Mr. Dale’s and Mr. Gilbert’s pro- 
ductions into comparison with each other. We ask why this 
topic of the Atonement should be discussed twice over, in 
what is substantially one course of religious exposition ; and 
we especially direct our attention to any differences which 
may appear in the mode of treating the questions with which 
the lecturers have equally to deal. 

We find, on examination, a marked distinction in the cha- 
racter of the volumes published respectively by the two lec- 
turers. Mr. Gilbert’s book is a clear development of the theory 
he maintains, accompanied by well-conducted argumentation 
in its favour. It satisfies the mind so far, that there is no mis- 
apprehension of its aim, or-objection to its method of defence. 
The doctrine it advocates is the rectoral view of Atonement. 
It repudiates all personal bearing of a remedial scheme as far 
as God is concerned, and insists only upon the harmony of 
such scheme with the Divine government. The appeasing of 
wrath, and even the satisfaction of a sense of justice, are 
thus put on one side in deference to the establishment of 
moral necessities. It is an able work, and has been particu- 
larly useful in furnishing opponents of orthodoxy with one of 
the fairest representations they can have of the case they may 
attempt to impugn. No one acquainted with the controversy 
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to which it relates can judge otherwise than that it indicates a 
considerable influence of what had been said on the other side, - 
in modifying the opinions expressed. Much that was formerly 
insisted upon is discarded as unsustainable, and the cause is 
really advanced by being confined to those essential considera- 
tions with which right and wrong have to do. By the cause 
being advanced, it is not meant that the interests of orthodoxy 
are strengthened. The opposite will be found to have been 
the result. In this exclusively moral region, the peculiarities 
of any rightful doctrine of the Atonement have suffered decay, 
and much that Mr. Gilbert strenuously contended for is re- 
nounced or neglected by virtue of the very principles on which 
he bases his reasoning. This state of things necessitates a 
reconstruction of the matter. We do not say that Mr. Dale, 
and those who have acted with him, acknowledge this neces- 
sity. It is very probable that they are not conscious of it. 
But if such consciousness were professed, Mr. Dale’s Lectures 
could not have answered to it more truly than they actually 
do. They do not effect any further advance of the cause. 
Their general conclusions are, indeed, very similar to those of — 
Mr. Gilbert. But the influence of opposing theories and argu- 
ments is stronger upon Mr. Dale than it was upon Mr. Gilbert. 
The result is of a very unsatisfactory kind. Instead of exhibit- 
ing a better construction of the case in hand, it is marked by a 
want of clearness in conception and an uncertainty of execu- 
tion which make it extremely difficult either to catch the 
meaning intended or to appreciate the force of the proffered 
appeal. We know Mr. Dale to be a man remarkable both for 
perspicuity and strength of thought, and we have frequently 
admired the manner in which he has shed new light upon a 
subject and contributed to a discussion original power. We 
are therefore surprised that characteristics of this kind should 
be found to so small a degree in the volume before us; and we 
attribute the circumstance to the unsettled state of the contro- 
versy as it presents itself to Mr. Dale’s mind. We must, how- 
ever, take up the business as we find it. We could have 
wished that an occasion had been given to us to express a 
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decided judgment on some of the important points involved in 
the doctrine of the Atonement itself. But such an occasion 
has not been afforded. As it is, we must mainly content our- 
selves with pointing out that the present treatment of that 
doctrine will not avail to the support of the form of orthodoxy 
which it is the object of this book to uphold. 

Mr. Dale, in the Preface to his Lectures, thus declares the 
purpose he has in view : 


“Tt may, however, be well to state that in illustrating the testi- 
mony of our Lord Jesus Christ and his Apostles to the Fact of the 
Atonement, my intention is simply to show that the death of Christ 
is conceived and described as being the objective ground on which 
we receive the Remission of sins.” * 


It is on this statement that our remarks will be chiefly 
built. It offers four points to our notice: The Atonement 
regarded as a Fact ; the objective grownd attributed to it; the 
Testimony of Jesus Christ and his Apostles concerning it ; and 
its connection with the Remission of sins. 


In the first place we have to do with the alleged Fact of the 
Atonement. 

The sentence which immediately succeeds the one just 
quoted, distinguishes the Atonement as a Fact from explana- 
tions of the philosophy relating to it. 


“The premature, attempt to construct a theory of the Atonement 
on the basis of those descriptions of the death of Christ which 
represent it as a Ransom for us, or as a Propitiation for the sins of 
the world, or on phrases in which Christ is described as dying for 
us, or dying for our sins, has been the mischievous cause of most of 
the erroneous Theories by which the glory of the Fact has been 

obscured.” + 


Here, then, the subject is set before us divisible into Fact 
_and Theory: the Fact being, that the death of Christ is the 
objective ground on which we receive the remission of sins ; 


* Preface, p. ix. + Ibid. p. ix. 
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and the Theory being, what is included in such terms as Ran- 
som, Propitiation, Dying for us, or Dying for our sins. In the 
course of his first Lecture he reiterates this division of his sub- 
ject in these words : 


“T propose, therefore, in this series of Lectures to show that 
there is a direct relation between the Death of Christ and the re- 
mission of sins, and to investigate the principles and grounds of that 
relation. I have first to establish a Fact, and then to attempt the 
construction of a Theory.”* 


In what sense can the death of Christ, as the objective 
ground of the remission of sins, be considered a Fact? It is 
not in itself of the nature of a Fact. The death of Christ may 
be a Fact ; the remission of sins may be a Fact ; but the idea 
of an “objective ground” is, strictly speaking, a matter of 
Reason, not of Fact. There is, however, a loose application, 
in which this relation between the death of Christ and the 
remission of sins may, under certain conditions, be thus repre- 
sented. If, in any system of doctrine, that death was plainly - 
affirmed to be the objective ground of the remission of sins, 
this affirmation might be taken as one of the Facts which 
go to make up the doctrine. But this is not the case in 
the present instance. Mr. Dale does not produce any such 
affirmation, nor does any such affirmation exist. He is there- 
fore not entitled to represent the Atonement as a Fact. By 
doing so he gains an unfair advantage to his cause. He 
assumes that there is one part of his doctrine which he chooses 
to call Fact, that can be separated, as occupying a more esta- 
blished position, from another part of his doctrine which he 
calls Theory. This indeed characterizes the whole of his argu- 
ment. The titles of the expository part of his Lectures run 
thus: “The History of the Lord Jesus Christ in relation to the - 
Fact of the Atonement ;” “The Fact of the Atonement: the 
Testimony of our Lord ;” “The Fact of the Atonement: the 
Testimony of St. Peter ;” “The Fact of the Atonement: the 
Testimony of St. John and St. James;” “The Fact of the Atone- 


* The Atonement, p. 19. 
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ment: the Testimony of St. Paul.” Would it not be supposed, 
that in all these allegations of History and Testimony there 
was, at least, some clear deliverance, lifted above critical ex- 
planation and inferential conclusion, which laid down this 
“objective ground” in words? And when it is found that 
there is no deliverance of the kind, that it is not even pre- 
tended that there is, can we help feeling that a false issue is 
raised which diverts the question in dispute from its legitimate 
basis of consideration ? 

Does Mr. Dale adhere to the distinction he makes between 
Fact and Theory as relating to the subject of his discourse ? 
Does he keep out of view what he calls Theory when he is 
professedly employed in establishing what he calls Fact? 
Does he, while thus engaged, abstain from “the premature 
attempt to construct a Theory of the Atonement on the basis 
of those descriptions of the death of Christ, as a Ransom for 
us, or as a propitiation for the sins of the world, or on phrases 
in which Christ is described as dying for us or dying for our 
sins”? He does nothing of the kind. He discusses all these 
descriptions and phrases in the course of his exposition of the 
alleged Fact, “that the death of Christ is the objective ground 
on which we receive the remission of sins.” The instances in 
which this is done are innumerable. In the third Lecture, on 
“The Fact of the Atonement: the Testimony of our Lord,” 
there is an elaborate account of the signification of the word 
Ransom in explanation of its use by Christ, and we are told 
with regard to that use :. 

“ He gave his life a ransom for us, and therefore it is that through 
the shedding of his blood we receive the remission of sins.” * 


Therefore it is! Here the order of thought on which the 
- argument of the book was said to have been built is actually 
reversed. The “description of the death of Christ which repre- 
sents it as a Ransom ” is adduced as the reason for the Fact 


which should have given significance to that description ; 


though it had been declared at the beginning : 


- * The Atonement, p. 77. 
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“ Until we have considered the actual relations of the Lord Jesus 
Christ both to the eternal Law of righteousness which the sins of 
men have violated, and to the human race—and until we haye dis- 
covered what light these relations throw upon the Fact that his 
death is the ground on which sin is forgiven—it appears to me that 
we are in no position to determine with any confidence to what 
extent the death of the Lord Jesus Christ, which is described as a 
‘Ransom,’ is analogous to other ransoms.”* 


Now, however, the idea of a Ransom, instead of being thus 
held in abeyance, is relied upon as‘ the proof given by Christ, 
“that through the shedding of his blood we receive the re- 
mission of sins.” It would be easy to exhibit the same incon- 
sistency, by quoting passages in which the terms “Propitiation” 
and “ dying for us,” and “dying for our sins,” are, like “Ransom,” 
brought forward in evidence of the Fact which was to have 
been settled in order to their being properly understood. Indeed, 
the manner in which the idea of “ Propitiation” is unfolded: 
and insisted upon, presents a much more striking illustration 
of the inconsistency we are pointing out than that which we 
have stated with regard to the use of “Ransom.” We do not 
blame Mr. Dale for this method of exposition. It was inevit- _ 
able. No one could write, intelligently, on the subject of the 
Atonement, without taking into account the meaning and force 
of such terms as we are referring to. They constitute the con- 
ditions of the question to be solved. What we find fault with 
is, that this necessary state of things should not have been 
acknowledged from the first. It is needful that the sense in 
which we ought to take Ransom, Propitiation, Dying for us, 
Dying for our sins, and all the rest, should be fixed, before we 
can have a just conception of what is meant by the Atone- 
ment. There is no Fact independent of, or separate from, the 
interpretation we give to such language as this. The question 
is a Scriptural one, and is to be decided by the testimony of 
the Scriptures, as to the Theory to be entertained. To dis- 


tinguish Theory from Fact in this case, is to throw confusion 
over the whole matter. 


* Preface, p. x. 
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There is a curious use which Mr. Dale makes of the distinc- 
tion between Fact and Theory thus insisted upon, that may be 
worthy of special notice. He, over and over again, lays down 
the doctrine, that men are saved by the fact of the Atonement, 
though their belief with regard to it may be altogether erro- 
neous, or even though it may be disbelieved by them. 


“There is true Christian faith wherever the Lord Jesus Christ is 
acknowledged as ‘ Prince and Saviour,’ the founder of the kingdom 
of heaven, the moral ruler of mankind, the author of eternal salva- 
tion. That he atoned for sin on the cross is the explanation of the 
power which he has received to forgive sin ; but a penitent heart 
may rely on him for forgiveness, and for restoration to holiness 
and to God, without apprehending the relation of his death to 
human redemption.”* “Itis not the theory of the death of Christ 
that constitutes the ground on which sins are forgiven, but the 
death itself; and the faith which is the condition on our side of 
receiving ‘redemption through his blood,’ is trust in Christ himself 
as the Son of God and Saviour of men, not the acceptance of any 
doctrine which explains how it is that salvation comes to us through 
him. For this trust it is not necessary that men should acknow- 
ledge even the fact that the death of Christ is the Propitiation for 
the sin of the world, much less is it necessary that they should 
receive from others or elaborate for themselves a Theory of Pro- 
pitiation.” + 

This is simply a way of avoiding the harshness of that 
exclusive relation of the Atonement to human salvation which 
is inherent in the nature of the doctrine, by confining the 
exclusiveness to the Divine principles of thought, but refusing 
to give to it practical expression. While an opening is thus 
made for charitable feeling, an imputation is cast upon God 
- as being careful of His own satisfaction independently of the 
moral necessities of mankind. But if we let that pass, we are 
~ still met by considerations which render the distinction con- 
tended for quite incredible. So far from there being any 
evidence for such a distinction, we believe that every Scrip- 


* The Atonement, p. 112. + Thid. p. 314. 
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tural utterance embracing such terms as that of Propitiation is 
accompanied with some reference to faith as essentially con- 
nected with the subject so described; as in that famous 
passage, “ Whom God hath set forth as a Propitiation through 
faith in his blood.”* Then, what influences God to pardon 
and save mankind, irrespective of man’s own action in the 
case, is clearly stated to be, not any scheme of Propitiation, 
but Zove, and only Love; as in the no less famous passage,- 
“God-so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son.’ — 
The distinction between Fact and Theory thus made use of, is 
therefore of most dangerous tendency. It leads to a perversion 
of Scripture statements which injuriously affects the teaching 
of the New Testament both with regard to God and man. 
The method of redemption is removed from its just relation to 
the principles of human action ; and the principles of Divine 
action are changed as to their moral character. 


We turn now to the doctrine intended to be conveyed by 
the phrase, objective grownd, in the sentence, “the death of 
Christ is conceived and described as the objective ground on 
which we receive the remission of sins.” ae. 

It is important to mark in what way Mr. Dale proceeds 
to establish this idea of “objective ground.’ He does not 
attempt to bring forward passages of Scripture which unequi- 
vocally express that idea, though he declares, with regard to 
the Scripture testimony, “The proof as it stands appears to 
me to be conclusive.”t He tells us, however, that “to make 
collections of proof texts is .. an unsatisfactory means of 
arriving at a knowledge of apostolic faith,’§ and his method 
of arguing is determined by the following consideration ; 


“Tf instead of selecting passages in which it is categorically 
affirmed that Christ died for us—died that we might have remis- 
sion of sins—died as a Propitiation for sin—we selected those which 


* Rom. iii. 25. t+ John iii. 16. 
t+ The Atonement, p. 20, § Ibid, p, 22. 
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would lose all their force and all their significance if this truth 
were rejected, it would be necessary to quote a large part of the 
New Testament.” * 


It is this latter class of passages on which he places his 
reliance. Our conviction is that no one would choose this 
class as the basis of his proof if he thought that the other class 
would rightly serve his turn. But the adoption of the second 
class rather than the first is manifestly beset with great 
dangers to the validity of its use. 

It is especially necessary that this truth by which the force 
and significance of the passages adduced is to be measured, 
should be clearly defined. Nosuch uncertain language as “the 
objective ground on which we receive the remission of sins,” 
should be suffered to describeit. What is meant by “ground”? 
Are satisfaction and substitution included in it? What is meant 
by “objective” ground? Is it objective to God or objective to 
man, or objective to both? _These are questions vital to the 
understanding of what we are asked to accept, and, until they 
are answered, we know not to what our acceptance will lead 
us. Then, suppose we take this doubtful statement in the 
sense of a definition, it is necessary that it should be strictly 
adhered to wherever the force and significance attributed to 
it are predicated. Mr. Dale pays no heed to such strictness. 
Sometimes he takes for granted more than his definition in- 
cludes, sometimes he contents himself with ‘indicating less. 
We have a stronger objection to the less than we have to the 
more. When it is said, “It appears therefore that our Lord 
declared that his death is im some way related to the remission 
of sins,”+ that is affirmed which no one denies; but nothing is 
done toward confirming the position that his death partakes of 
— the nature of an “objective ground.” 

The truth is, that the whole of Mr. Dale’s argument rests 
upon certain assumptions which he neither establishes nor 
acknowledges. The theory lying under his development is 
really the orthodox one of satisfaction and substitution ; but 


* The Atonement, p. 26, + Ibid. p. 69. 
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instead of this being declared, a professed representation of 
Fact is insisted upon, so that we are not supposed to know the 
conclusion arrived at as the development proceeds. The plan 
of discourse gives, in its very nature, occasion for assumptions, 
and the occasion is plentifully taken. There is, we are told, a 
Fact, from the apprehension of which we are to work up to 
the formation of a Theory of Atonement. But the Theory is 
prepared from the commencement of the process, and nothing 
more is done throughout that process than adapting whatever 
is brought under notice to the views which had been pre- 
viously accepted. From the many illustrations of this prin- 
ciple of assumption which offer themselves to us, we select 
one relating to “the Testimony of St. Peter,” because it may be 
given with comparative brevity. 
With reference to one of Peter's discourses as recorded in 
the book of Acts, it is said: 


“St. Peter does not tell the people that our Lord’s death was an 
expiatory sacrifice.”’* 

One would think this should remove the discourse from the 
field of illustration. But that is not the case. It is retained 


there by a course of reasoning of which the following is a 
summary : 


“Preaching of this kind . . . does not necessarily imply the 
theory of expiation, but it trains the soul to assume precisely that 
attitude in relation to Christ which the expiatory theory requires.” + 


Just so. Assume the theory, and you may harmonize the 
omission according to it. 

Then, as to the writings of Peter. Of his first Epistle we 
read ; 


“The Epistle is not doctrinal, but hortatory. It was written, not 
to explain the articles of Christian belief, but to inculcate Christian 
duty, and to strengthen and console its readers in their earthly 


troubles by reminding them of the great objects of Christian hope.” _ . 


“ How was it that St. Peter in this Epistle said nothing about our 


* The Atonement, p. WUC“... ‘+ Ibid. p. 119. + Ibid, p. 119. 
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Lord’s life and teaching, and referred so frequently to his death ?”’* 
“St. Peter appeals to our Lord’s sufferings as an example of patience ; 
but if this were all, it is difficult to understand why, like the other 
writers of the New Testament, he should speak of Christ’s suffering 
or dying ‘for us,’ and never speak of Christ’s living for us.” + 


These are the premises ; this is the conclusion : 


* We can understand now why it was that St. Peter thought of 
Christian believers as an elect race separate from the rest of man- 
kind by the ‘sprinkling of the blood of Christ ;? why it was that 
when he spoke of the prophets inquiring and searching diligently, 
‘who prophesied of the grace that should come’ to men in the last 
days, he added, ‘ searching what or what manner of time the Spirit 
of Christ which was in them did signify when it testified before- 
hand the sufferings of Christ ;? and why he describes himself as ‘a 
witness’ of those sufferings. To him the death of Christ was the 
sacrifice for the sins of the world.” ¢ 


Just so. Import that idea into the case, and those expres- 
sions, though used for a different purpose, will seem to prove 


its validity. 


The Lecture in which this “testimony” occurs, thus con- 
cludes : 


“Throughout the history of the Church no other theory of the 


death of Christ than that which represents it as an expiation for the 


sins of the world has ever given it the same supreme place in the 
religious thought and life of Christian men. It is among those, and 
only among those, who have accepted this theory, that we find the 
apostolic feeling about the death of Christ. It is reasonable to infer 


_ that substantially they inherit the apostolic faith.’ § 


Just so. The moral parallel which you may draw between 
modern and ancient times, will entitle you to transfer your 


doctrine to the belief of the primitive age. 


Besides the principle of assumption on which so much of 


Mr. Dale’s argument is built, a large part of that argument 
can only be fitly described as conjecture. It is not what is 


* The Atonement, p. 128. + Ibid. p. 129. 
+ Ibid. p. 148. § Ibid. p. 148, 
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actually said in the New Testament that is relied upon, but 
what might have been said, or ought to have been said. This 
is especially evident when the silence of the Scripture writers 
is dealt with. 

Thus we are told of James: 


“Tt is to say the least extremely curious that from the beginning 
of the Epistle to the end he never speaks of the blood of Christ, or 
of the sacrifice of Christ, or of the propitiation offered by Christ for 
the sins of the world, or of the redemption of men through the 
death of Christ, or of any of those priestly functions of Christ 
which are illustrated at such length in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews.” * 


One would think that this should end the matter as far as 
the testimony of James is concerned. Not at all. It rather 
proves the truth of that about which he is silent. 


“St. James was writing to Jews who had been trained in the 
law of Moses. When they sinned they knew it. But they had 
come to think that their sin exposed them to no danger; that 
because they had ‘faith’ they were safe, although faith was not 
perfected in righteousness.” + . . “Had the early Church been taught 
that the Christian salvation is only a salvation from sin, or that 
whatever else it may be is the result of salvation from sin, it is 
inconceivable that any persons bearing the Christian name could 
have supposed that they might be saved by faith without works.” ¢ 
“The practical heresy bears witness to the truth.”§ “Had St. James 
believed that there are no great objective blessings promised to faith, 
and that Christ saves us only because he accomplishes a subjective 
change in those who receive him, the whole argument would have 
taken a different form.” || . 


Therefore we may conclude as had been said before: 


“The Epistle, it is true, is not a long one. Had he written more, 
it is possible we should have found in it the same language about 
the death of Christ that we find in the writings of the other 
Apostles.” 1 


* The Atonement, p. 176. + Ibid. p. 179. + Ibid. p, 180, 
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If we turn to Paul we find his silence treated in the same 
way. Thus, on the passage in the First to the Thessalonians, 
“God hath not appointed us to wrath, but to obtain salvation 
by our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for us, that whether we 
wake or sleep we should live together with him,”* we read: 


“What relation exists between these two truths (1), that Christ 
died, and (2) that we are to be saved from wrath by him? Some 
third truth is necessary to mediate between them. It was too 
familiar to the Thessalonians to require explicit statement. To 
them St. Paul had preached the same gospel that he was preaching 
at Corinth when he wrote this Epistle ; he had ‘ delivered [to them] 
first of all that which [he] also received, how that Christ died for 
our sins.’ This, therefore, is what he meant.” + 


What is done with regard to Christian writers is also done 
with regard to Christ himself. 


“Tf these ideas were false, how was it that our Lord did not 
protest against them? If the Jewish people had misinterpreted 
their national institutions, if God never intended to train them to 
the recognition of a direct relation between the offering of sacrifices 
and the remission of sin, how can his.silence be explained?” { “ His 
silence! It is no ordinary silence which is to be accounted for. At 
the very commencement of his ministry he received without a protest 
the testimony of John the Baptist, ‘Behold the Lamb of God, that 
taketh away the sin of the world.’ His silence is a’ definite accept- 
ance of the testimony; it was an acknowledgment that he had come 
to fulfil the idea of the sin-offering of the Jewish law, and to secure 
for men the remission of their sins.” § 


The illustrations we have given will scarcely convey a 
just notion of the extent to which this conjectural method of 
argumentation is employed. Its employment is, indeed, quite 
distinctive of the book. 

Connecting these two principles of interpretation—that of 
‘assumption and that of conjecture—with each other, and en- 
deayouring to estimate their united effect upon the character 


* 1 Thess. v. 9, 10. + The Atonement, p. 213. 
t Ibid. p. 87. § Ibid. p. 88. 
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of the production in which they appear, we do not hesitate to 
say that there is nothing which may not be proved by their 
aid. Let any dogma whatever, relating to the death of Christ, 
be chosen—the most absurd and unsustainable even in Mr. 
Dale’s eyes—and we would engage to defend it, by these 
means, as successfully as he has defended his own position. It 
is not what Peter or James or Paul could possibly or pro- 
bably have affirmed with which we have to do. It is what 
they did undoubtedly affirm. The importance of this question 
of the Atonement renders it peculiarly necessary that the 
method of direct proof should be adhered to. The character 
of the New Testament writings, moreover, renders it peculiarly 
dangerous to add anything to their purely natural sense. But 
these objections do not bring out the chief evil of the method 
of procedure on which we are animadverting. It is a tacit 
confession of the weakness of the cause it is intended to help. 
No one would practise it who felt himself in possession of 
conclusions which could be defended on their own proper 
merits. 


Our attention will be directed, in the next place, to the 
manner in which Scriptural evidence is dealt with by Mr. Dale 
“in illustrating,” as he says, “the testimony of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and of his Apostles.” 

We shall not follow his Biblical criticism into any detail ; 
but we have something to say with respect to a general prin- 
ciple on which that criticism seems to proceed. He dwells, 
as to his own side of the question, upon only one view of the 
death of Christ—that it was the ground of the remission of 
sins. He also confines attention to only one view of that’ 
death as held by those on the side of the question opposite to 
his. The view which he exclusively attributes to his oppo- 
nents is what may be called the Moral one. He thus speaks 
of those from whom he differs as— 


“Theologians who maintain that the only purpose for which 
Christ died was to appeal to the moral and spiritual nature of man, 
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and to inspire the human heart with sorrow for sin and the love of 
Cooks 


This limitation of the interpretation of those who reject the 
orthodox scheme of the Atonement, is singularly incorrect. It 
is a marked peculiarity of the doctrine of such persons that, 
whereas orthodoxy acknowledges but one line of interpreta- 
tion, they regard the death of Christ as expressive of very 
various purposes which it was understood to serve. Mr. Dale 
appears to be not unaware of this peculiarity, for he frequently 
alludes to other views of the death of Christ than the moral 
one, as subjects for hostile criticism; but he never gives the 
benefit of those views to his possible opponents, as modifying 
the idea that they are always chargeable with the conse- 
quences of the Moral Theory alone. Now, a broad distinction 
exists between the practical use we make of the death of 
Christ, and the uses which are made of it in the New Testa- 
ment. That use may be entirely moral, but the uses of those 
who lived in the first age of Christianity may have been of a 
different kind. We must take into account their circumstances 
as dissimilar from ours, and judge'accordingly. When the 
question is, how certain passages of the New Testament are to 
_ be understood, we must transfer ourselves to the position of 
those by, and to, and of whom those passages were written, in 
order to obtain a right. understanding of such question. We 
should do a manifest wrong by shutting our eyes to everything 
but one particular interest in the business. As we refuse to 
commit this wrong in our own persons, so we decline to accept 
such an uniform representation of our opinions as would pre- 
clude that diversity of conception which we believe really to 
exist. 

There is the Representative view of the death of Christ, by 
which what related to him is made symbolical of what relates 
tous. “If one died for all, then all died; and he died for all 
that they which live should not henceforth live unto them- 
selves, but unto him which died for them and rose again.” + 


* The Atonement, p. 244, + 2 Cor. v. 14, 15. 
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There is the Sacrificial view, which, as in the Epistle to the 

Hebrews, contrasts Christ’s death with the offerings of the 

Jewish Law. “Then said he, Lo, I come to do thy will, O 

God. He taketh away the first that he may establish the 

second.”* There is that view which regards the death of 
Christ as the event by which the abolition of Jewish exclusive- 

ness was manifested. “That he might reconcile both (Jews and 

Gentiles) unto God in one body by the cross, having slain the 

enmity thereby, and came and preached peace to you which 

_ were afar off and to them that were nigh.” + There is also that 

view which resolves the importance of the death of Christ into 

its connection with his Resurrection. “Who is he that con- 

demneth? It is Christ that died, yea rather that is risen 

again.”t To this list other views might be added. Altogether 

they are far from occupying an inconsiderable place in the New 

Testament record. Some of them are very emphatically stated 

and widely applied. So far from being omitted from any system 
of Scripture interpretation, such interpretation should be care- 

fully conformed to them, as they are, from time to time, sug- 

gested. We are convinced that the adoption of this plan 

would, as far as the present subject is concerned, communicate 

light and order where darkness and disturbance now prevail. 

Almost all the Scriptural difficulties relating to the Atonement — 
need for their resolution nothing more than a strict attention 

to the natural meaning of the texts adduced, as that meaning 
may be gathered from the connection in which they stand. 

The instances in which Mr. Dale violates this rule are very 
numerous, and some of them very remarkable. Thus, in rela- 
tion to that union between Jews and Gentiles which we have 
seen spoken of as effected by the death of Christ, he says: 


“The ‘peace’ which Christ brought about between Jew and 
Gentile was the result of the removal of the objective cause of sepa- 
ration, the breaking down of ‘the middle wall of partition’ between 
them. The ‘peace’ between man and God which Christ secured, 
the reconciliation of Jew and Gentile to God by the cross was—not 


* Heb. x. 9. + Eph. ii. 16, 17, t Rom, viit 34, 
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the removal of human antagonism to God—but of divine antagonism 
to man. We were ‘children of wrath,’ and Christ came and ‘preached 
the glad tidings of peace to you who were afar off and to them that 
were nigh.’ He proclaimed peace to those who were in peril of the 
Divine anger, made known the good news that God was no longer 
hostile to them.” * 


See how a plain tale will put all this down. There is 
nothing about “peace between man and God which Christ 
secured,” nor “divine antagonism to man,” nor “peril of the 
Divine anger,” nor “the good news that God was no longer 
hostile to them,” in the passage referred to. The enmity of 
which it speaks is, alone, the enmity between Jews and Gen- 
tiles. The peace on which it insists is peace between these 
two parties entirely. The relations between man and God are 
not brought into the argument. What Christ did by his death 
is not left in the slightest doubt. It implied nothing as toward 
God, but all that it did was toward Judaism. “ Having 
abolished in his flesh the enmity, even the law of command- 
ments contained wt ordinances, for to make in himself of twain 
one new man, so making peace.’+ That verse is as conclusive 
as if it were written in express contradiction to Mr. Dale's 
assertions. If it were worth while, worse instances of the 
same kind of perversion could be cited. 

It is an easy work, having adopted one principle of inter- 
pretation on a subject like this of the Atonement, to press all 
forms of expression into its mould. That, at least, is much 
easier than to_ascertain the significance ef those expressions 
each for itself. It also gives an imposing air of unity to a 
Scriptural exposition thus to make one Theory serve all ends 
of explanation, like a knife which will equally cut all knots. 
But to any person who knows the early history of Christian 
opinion, and the condition of religious parties within and with- 
out the primitive Church, nothing can be more indicative of 
cardinal error in a discussion of this kind, than a settled 
' prosecution of the notion, that one grand scheme of dogmatic 


* The Atonement, p. 257. + Eph. ii. 15. 
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philosophy lay at the bottom of all the expositions and appli- 
cations of Christian Fact. 

Mr. Dale feels indeed very strongly the conflicting pressure 
of those different representations of the death of Christ which 
he has to reconcile with his one conception of the Atonement. 
He says: 


“ These representations of the death of Christ as a Ransom, as a 
Vicarious death, as a Propitiation, though they illustrate the cause 
of his sufferings and their effect, and contain all that is necessary for 
faith, do not constitute a theory. As they stand, they are not con- 
- sistent with each other.”* “Nor is it possible by any rough process 
of combination to work these heterogeneous illustrations of the great 
fact into a coherent conception of it.” + 


Yet in spite of this he adheres to his method of uniform 
interpretation. 


“These illustrations of the nature and effect of the death of Christ 
are illustrations, and nothing more. They are analogous to the 
transcendent fact only at single points. The fact is absolutely unique. 
The problem before us is to form some conception of the death of 
Christ which shall naturally account for all these various represen- 
tations of it, and no solution of the problem is to be found by 
attempting to translate these representations derived from transient 
human institutions, and from the mutual relations of men, into the 
divine and eternal sphere to which this great mystery belongs.” ¢ 
“A theory is false if it does not account for and explain these de- 
scriptions. But to construct a theory we must put these descriptions 
aside, and consider the death of Christ itself in its real relations 
to God and to man.” § 


Now what is the actual state of the case thus laid before us ? 
All these terms—Ransom, Propitiation, Dying for.us, and what- 
ever besides—are capable of explanation in connection with 
the immediate purposes for which they are employed, and 
there is no “transcendent fact” to whose “single points” 
they are respectively “analogous.” There is no “divine and 
eternal sphere” to which the death of Christ as a “great 


* The Atonement, p. 355. + Ibid. p. 356. 
+ Ibid. p. 358. § Ibid. p. 359. 
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inystery belongs.” “The real relations to God and man” of the 
death of Christ are nowhere Scripturally presented to us in this 
form of all-inclusive “Theory.” Mr. Dale does not produce the 
slightest evidence in favour of such Fact and Theory as are 
here relied upon. He leads us through a long disquisition turn- 
ing upon the points of “the relation of our Lord Jesus Christ 
to the eternal Law of Righteousness,” and “the relation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ to the Human Race,” and brings us to conclu- 
sions to which, though professedly stated with logical discrimi- 
nation, we have found it impossible, after many trials, to attach 
any fixed ideas. “Ransom,” “Propitiation” and “ Vicarious 
Death,” remain, after this process, unrelieved of the difficulties 
attributed to them, and all we gather is, that a scheme of 
religious philosophy devised for the meeting of all exigencies, 
is made to supersede “the testimony of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and of his Apostles.” 


The Remission of sins is the remaining topic of our observa- 
tion. What representation of that subject does the doctrine of 
the Atonement, as taught by Mr. Dale, convey ? 

Nearly the whole of his seventh Lecture is occupied with 
an account of different views of the Atonement which the 
history of the Church develops. They are, for the most part, 
exhibited as erroneous, and irreconcilable with each other. 
The summary of investigation is thus given: 


“From this brief review of the history of the doctrine, it appears 
that, for nearly a thousand years, many of the most eminent teachers 
of the Church were accustomed to represent the death of Christ as 
a ransom by which we are delivered from captivity to the Devil ; 
that for nearly five centuries the most eminent teachers of the 


_ Church were accustomed to represent the death of Christ as an act 


of homage to the personal greatness and majesty of God; that 
. during the last three centuries the great Protestant Churches have 
_ represented the death of Christ as having a relation neither to the 
Devil, nor to the personal claims of God, but to the moral order of 
the universe.” * 


* The Atonement, p. 296. 
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What is the natural inference from hence, but that this doc- 
trine is a matter of ecclesiastical manipulation, varying as the 
cultivation of the Church varied; answering to its super- 
stitions of yesterday, and to-its moral aspirations of to-day ? 
Mr. Dale’s inference is, however, a very different one from this. 
He tells us that 


“The history of the doctrine is a proof that the idea of an Bil 3a 
tive Atonement was not invented by theologians.” * 


The proof lies in the affirmation that 


“The faith of the great body of the Church in the fact that 
Christ’s sufferings came upon him because of our sin, and that on 
the ground of his sufferings we are delivered from the penalties of 
sin, has survived the theories which were intended to illustrate 
itt 

We might ask why it was that this ground of suffering was 
the cardinal principle fixed upon as that which these theories 
were intended to illustrate, were it not that the exigencies of 
orthodoxy render that question unnecessary. The personal 


manifestation of Christ in connection with human salvation . 


is a principle more cardinal in its nature than his sufferings 
because of our sin, and it will fully account for the fact 
of our interest in those sufferings, as well as for the varied 
representations of that interest. If the ransom to the Devil 
be changed into an act of homage to God, and the homage to 
God be superseded by the preservation of the moral order of 
the universe, why may not the process of improvement go on, 
and the moral order of the universe become identified with 
the moral reformation of man? The death of Christ still 
remains as an essential part of that personal revelation in 
which Christianity consists. The change at the end of the 
process would, conversely, answer to the change which took 
place at the beginning. The Moral theorists would but rise to 
the truth from which the Satanic theorists fell. What says 
Mr. Dale as to the earliest period of Church history ? 


* The Atonement, p. 299. + Ibid. p. 298. 
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“Tn the age immediately succeeding that of the Apostles, the 
Christian Church appears to have felt no curiosity about the man- 
ner in which the death of Christ accomplishes human redemption ; 
or rather the forms in which the great truth had been represented 
by the Apostles themselves were still sufficiently fresh and unworn 
to satisfy the practical necessities of the Christian life.” * 


Say, that “the great truth” related entirely to “ practical 
necessities,” and had nothing to do with “objective ground,” 
and this description would be correct. The age immediately 
succeeding that of the Apostles was tolerably free. from the 
perversions which afterwards appeared in incongruous forms 
of Atonement. What Mr. Dale had said at the commence- 
ment of his discussion is very pertinent to our conclusion : 


“Jn those early centuries when that doctrine (of the Trinity) 
absorbed the theological thought of the Church, the theory of the 
Atonement had as yet assumed so rudimentary and imperfect a 
form, that it was impossible for theologians to appreciate the close 
and profound relations between these two great provinces of Chris- 
tian speculation.” + 


This seventh Lecture is stated to be “confirmatory of the 
preceding argument,” and it is, indeed, another contribution to 
the negative proof previously advanced ; but, like the assump- 
tion and conjecture of which we have spoken, it only imperils 
the doctrine it is intended to support. 

The two great ideas included in the orthodox scheme of 
Atonement are those of Satisfaction and Substitution, and we 
must explain the relation of that scheme to the remission of 
sins by them. We cannot discover, with any exactness, what 
Mr. Dale’s views of these great points are. We are, indeed, 


- told thus of the death of Christ : 


“Tt was a vicarious death. He died ‘for us, ‘for our sins,’ ‘in 
our stead.’ For the principle that we deserved to suffer was asserted 
in his sufferings, that it might not have to be asserted in ours.” f 
And again: “It was a Satisfaction to the righteousness of God, in 


* The Atonement, p. 269. + Ibid. p. 6. 
t Ibid. p. 432. 
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whatever sense the punishment of the guilty can be spoken of as a 
Satisfaction to the righteousness of God.” * 


These are the plainest statements on these two points which 
we can find. There is a hesitating tone about both of them, 
and we could easily bring forward other statements which 
would cast doubt upon the precise signification of each. How- 
ever, with such language before us as we have just quoted, we 
feel ourselves entitled to conclude that Mr. Dale does hold to 
these two great ideas proper to his theme. As we said before, 
they really lie at the bottom of his whole disquisition, what- 
ever attempts may be made to hide or to confound that 
circumstance. This being the case, the principles of morality 
which these ideas involve ought to be present to our minds 
throughout any investigation of the subject. These principles 
are as follows: Satisfaction is Punishment without Desert : 
Substitution is a Transfer of Responsibility. With these 
views of its moral nature, then, we examine the relation of 
the Atonement to the Remission of sins. _ 

The Remission of sins is a much simpler matter than Mr. 
Dale describes it to be. It is a transaction solely between 
God and man. It affects other relations only as they are 
affected by this relation. It has nothing to do with Physical 
Law as such. Its operation is confined to the sphere of Moral 
Law. Where the spheres of Moral and Physical Law come 
. into contact, its influence may be traced, but nowhere else. 
Of the Law of God we know no more than as it is revealed to 
us in the course of nature. Nature teaches us that wrong is 
followed by corresponding consequences of evil. Mr. Dale 
seems to dispute that position, by presenting different tem- 
poral results of the same immoral conduct.- The healthy and 
the unhealthy profligate meet with dissimilar fates: an En- 
glishman and a Barbarian are, as to their vicious excesses, not 
dealt with alike: one man succeeds by fraud, and another is 
ruined by it. These are specimens of the cases adduced ; but 
they, and all of the same kind, are mistakenly adduced. Na- 


* The Atonement, p. 483. + Ibid. p. 321 seq. 
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tural Law will account for each instance in the pairs of com- 
parison alike. Wealth, Civilization and Fortune, are to be 
reckoned among the conditions of that Law, as well as Vice, 
Licentiousness and Roguery. There is no hidden procedure 
here. Nor is there anything mysterious in the recovery from 
transgression. When a man turns from his wickedness, he has 
the benefit of the change, just as he was visited with the punish- 
ment of his crime. God has thus ordained; and He forgives 
sin according to His own ordination. Those of us who believe 
that He personally conducts the government of the world, also 
believe that when sin is forsaken He pardons it, according to 
His mercy, and treats the recovered sinner in every way which 
the manifestation of that mercy demands. 


But another view is offered to us here: 


“Tf in any case the penalties of sin’are remitted, some other 
divine act of at least equal intensity, and in which the ill-desert 
of sin is expressed with at least equal energy, must take its place.” * 
“Tf God does not assert the principle that sin deserves punishment 
by punishing it, he must assert that principle in some other way. 
Some divine act is required, which shall have all the moral worth 
and significance of the act by which the penalties of sin would have 
been inflicted on the sinner. The Christian Atonement is the ful- 
filment of that necessity. The principle that suffering—sutffering 
of the most terrible kind—is the just desert of sin is not suppressed. 
It would have been adequately asserted had God inflicted upon man 
the penalties of transgression. It is asserted in a still grander form, 
and by a divine act, which in its awful sublimity and unique glory 
infinitely transcends the mere infliction of suffering on those who 
have sinned.” + 


This is false to the very conception of Moral Law. That 
Law, inthe case of sin, is not the Law of suffering only; it is 
the Law of the sinner’s suffering. There is no Law separate 
from an application to him. If his relation to suffering be 
dropped, the Law ceases to exist. “The principle that sin 
deserves punishment” can only be asserted “by punishing it.” 


* The Atonement, p. 391. +. Ibid. p. 391. 
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That principle, so far from being asserted in a “ grander form,” 
was not asserted at all unless “God inflicted upon man the 
penalties of transgression.” “The Christian Atonement” does 
not, and cannot, “fulfil” any such “necessity” as is here 
imagined. But, thank God, no such necessity exists. _The 
Moral Law vindicates itself on Moral grounds, just as much 
when the penitent is forgiven as when the sinner is punished ; 
and Nature gives her testimony in favour of the mercy of the 
one act, as it does of the justice of the other, the mercy and 
the justice being, in both cases, perfectly harmonious. 

Mr. Dale clearly sees the great difficulties connected with 
the substitution of the sufferings of one Being for the punish- 
ment of another; but he confines them to such substitution in 
relation to Beings of the same created nature. 


“Had God insisted that before He would forgive sinful men, 
some illustrious saint or some holy angel should endure the agonies 
of Gethsemane and the awful sorrows of the cross... However 
voluntary, however eager, might have been the sacrifice on the part 
of saint or angel, God could not have accepted it without perplexing 
and confounding all our conceptions of His moral character.”* 


How is this difficulty supposed to be avoided under the 
actual circumstances of the case? By regarding the victim as 
Divine, not as human or angelic. The paragraph from which 
we last quoted thus proceeds : 


“ But is there any ‘immorality,’ any ‘crime,’ anything to provoke ~ 
‘a ery of indignant shame,’ in the resolve of God himself in the 
person of Christ. to endure suffering instead of inflicting it 2” + 


Great use is made of this notion of God himself enduring — 
suffering. | 


“The mysterious unity of the Father and the Son rendered it 
possible for God at once to endure and to inflict penal suffering, and 
to do both under conditions which constitute the infliction and the 
endurance the grandest moment in the moral history of God... . 
The moral significance of the suffering by which sin is punished is 
derived from the fact that the suffering is inflicted by the will of 


* The Atonement, p. 395. t Ibid. p. 396. 
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God. In the death of Christ, He, to whom it belongs to inflict 
suffering, endures suffering instead of inflicting it.”* 


There is no “ moral significance” in the infliction of suffer- 
ing “by the will of God,” beyond its being “suffering by 
which sin is punished.” Sin is not punished when “ He to 
whom it belongs to inflict suffering endures suffering instead 
of inflicting it.” The “moral significance ” consists in inflict- 
ing, not in enduring; in punishing the sinner, not in sacrificing 
the Lawgiver. If God could take upon himself the endurance 
of the penal suffering He had denounced against the sinner, 
He could, without any greater violation of his declared Law, 
free the sinner from punishment by the mere act of His Love. 

What are we to understand by “the resolve of God himself, 
in the person of Christ, to endure suffering”? Does this mean 
that there is no separation between the act of God and the act 
of Christ? The argument requires that this should be the 
meaning, for it can have no force unless it relate to the moral 
Ruler of the universe in His absolute character. And yet this 
cannot be the meaning, for the doctrine of the Atonement, in 
all its forms, insists upon this separation. Thus, in connection 
with one of the passages just quoted, it is said that: 

“The Love of the Eternal Father for the Son invests with infinite 
moral sublimity the divine act, which surrendered him to desertion 


and to death that the justice of the penalties of sin might be affirmed 
before the penalties were remitted.” t 


Here the Father and the Son are described, the one as sur- 
rendering the other “to desertion and to death ;” which, of 
course, limits the endurance of “the penalties of sin” to the 
Son as distinguished from the Father. But the distinction is 
-much more broadly stated than in that way. Mr. Dale often, 
and with great emphasis, dwells upon the idea that Christ, at 
his death, was forsaken by God. 
“ The light of God’s presence is lost. He is left in awful isola- 
tion, and he cries, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?’”t “That sinful men, even though they have been trans- 


* The Atonement, p. 393, + Ibid, p. 393. + Ibid. p. 60. 
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formed into saints, should sometimes lose the sense of the Divine 
presence and the Divine love, is explicable ; but how was it that he, 
the Son of God, was forsaken by the Father in the very crisis of his 
sufferings ?” + 

“God himself, in the person of Christ,” “endures suffering 
instead of inflicting it;” but Christ in his own person, when 
enduring this suffering, is “forsaken of God.” No one has a 
right to attempt the imposition of such contradictions as these 
upon religious belief. To follow their statement is like watch- 
_ ing the tricks of a conjuror. Does a human substitute offend 
you? Then confuse the nature of substitution by attributing 
its act to God. Is the endurance of the sutferings which com- 
prise that act inappropriate to your conception of God? Then 
assert the humanity of Christ the more broadly by saying, that 
“he dies as much from the sense of the loss of God’s presence 
as from the exhaustion of crucifixion.”+ It is somewhat strange 
that in the midst of a discussion of this point of Christ's being 
forsaken of God, we meet with the sentence, “In the presence 
of God, and in the region to which the spiritual life of man 
belongs, fictions can have no place.” { : 

Mr. Dale says, in noticing a statement of Mr. Martineau’s 
on the moral objection to the doctrine of Substitution : 

“He must not discuss the Evangelical theory of the Atonement 
on the Unitarian theory of the Person of Christ.” § 


What he here calls “the Unitarian theory of the Person of 
Christ ”—the theory of his humanity—has been understood 
by all parties in this controversy to account for the possibility, 
as well as to describe the nature, of his sufferings. Whatever 
merit was derived from his Deity, it was as a man, not as God, 
that he died. Mr. Dale cannot alter this view of the matter. 
He is not justified in expecting that those on the opposite side 
of the question should adopt his unsustainable position that it 
was God himself who endured the penal consequences of sin. 
Mr. Martineau was within the true lines of the controversy 


* The Atonement, p. 360. t Ibid. p. 60. 
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when he brought his objection to bear upon the substitution 
of Christ asa man. The Trinitarian as well as the Unitarian 
theory of the person of Christ requires the objection to be 
stated in that form. In that form, however, we observe Mr. 
Dale acknowledges the objection to be valid. 


“Had God.... refused to listen to the prayer of the penitent 
until His anger had been allayed, or His retributive justice received 
what would have been an unreal satisfaction through the sufferings 
of one of His creatures who had kept all His commandments, then 
Mr. Martineau’s question could have received no answer.” * 


If no answer can be given as the case is thus stated, no 
answer at all can be given. The question which thus remains 
unanswered is this : 


“ How is the alleged immorality of letting off the sinner mended 
by the added crime of penally crushing the sinless ?”+ 


We have spoken of the personal manifestation of Christ as 
being the great characteristic of Christianity. The second 
Lecture of Mr. Dale is on “The History of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” It commences with an assertion of the Deity of 
Christ, and it concludes with a representation of the agony of 
his death as irreconcilable with sufferings which may pertain 
to mere humanity. Thus the whole picture of his manifesta- 
tion is distorted. If this element of superhuman endurance 
had been withdrawn, the exhibition would have been consis- 
tent at once with the nature of God and the spiritual destiny 
of man. What Christ came to do, was to effect the reformation 
of mankind on the principles of truth and goodness existing in 
the Divine Mind. That he did by the revelation of manhood, 
in its purity and perfection, which he made. To bring his 
_ personal Deity into the case, is just to lower and pervert that 
sublime gospel whose substance is, that “God, who com- 
_ manded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our 

hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ.”{ This is not Atonement, but 


* The Atonement, p. 395. + Ibid. p. 394, t 2 Cor, iy. 6. 
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declaration, and thus answers to that idea of Propitiation 
which regards it not as the ground of God’s action, but as the 
manifestation of His disposition. 

We have endeavoured to do full justice to Mr. Dale’s book 
within the limits assigned to us. We have put away much 
matter that we had intended to introduce. We have exercised 
great forbearance in the discussion of the points selected for 
notice. All along we have been influenced by a respect for 
the author himself, which has made us very careful not to mis- 
represent him. Our objections have been urged with reluct- 
ance and pain. But we must pronounce his discussion to be 
eminently inconclusive and abortive. We are old enough to 
remember the delivery, nearly thirty years ago, of the Con- 
gregational Lecture by Richard Winter Hamilton. Its subject 
was, “The Revealed Doctrine of Rewards and Punishments,” 
and it was directed to the support of the belief in Eternal 
Torment. As far as we know, it was the ablest of the Congre- 
gational Lectures. Its vindication of the moral nature of man 
has never been excelled for acuteness and power. It was occa- 
sioned by the decline of faith on its subject, which had then 
set in among those to whom it was addressed. Was it success- — 
ful in re-establishing that faith? Nay, the failure has become 
more evident from then till now. We understand that Mr. 
Dale himself is a disbeliever in Eternal Torments. Are his 
Lectures more likely to revive the failing belief in the Atone- 
ment? We think not. They indicate no more than the point 
to which the inevitable change of opinion has as yet proceeded. 
Standing at their point of advancement, we see the rapidly 
approaching time when the common sense of the Christian 
community shall sweep their conclusions away. 


JOHN GORDON. — 
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Principles and Polity. By W. Peirce. London. 1868. 

History of Methodism. By Abel Stevens, LL.D. London. 
No date. 

Chews Life of James Everett. London. 1875. 

Adam Clarkes Commentary. London, 1834. 

fiuchard Watson's Works. London. 1835. 

Life of Jabez Bunting. London. 1862. 

Cooke's Methodism condemned by Methodist Preachers. -Roch- 
dale. 1808. 

Ashworth’s Account of the Rise and Progress of Unitarianism 
in Rossendale. London. 1817. 

The Bibliographer’s Miscellany. London. 1806. 


THE early part of the nineteenth century found the religious 
mind of England in a half stagnant condition. The Esta- 
blished Church was as yet unstirred by the Evangelical agi- 
tation, the Nonconformists shut themselves up within their 
own chapels, and the Methodists alone were animated by a 
genuine zeal for saving souls. Their preachers, assisted by 
gifted women, reached hearts untouched by other ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations, and unexpected and partly unwelcome help 
came to them from across the Atlantic. 

The spirit moved upon the tohu-bohu in the person of 
- Lorenzo Dow.* This eccentric enthusiast was an American 
Methodist preacher, who had laboured with no little success, 
and many strange experiences, among his co-religionists in 
Vermont. Suddenly he was seized with an impression that 
he should visit Ireland to preach to the Papists, then and 
_ always peculiarly obnoxious to Methodist believers, who had 
by no means faith in there being many roads to heaven. Strait 
is the gate and narrow is the way, has ever been their doctrine. 
Dow started on his mission in a leaky canoe, with a bush as a 

sail, Passing down the Musisque river, he made his way to 
Canada, and thence embarked for Europe. He preached and 


* Stevens’ History, p. 493. 
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prayed in Ireland as an independent itinerant, for he had 
voluntarily expatriated himself, and thus ceased to be a lawful 
American preacher, while the English Conference looked on 
him with wondering and suspicious eyes. Standing alone, 
however, did not dishearten him. He felt that he was strong 
enough if he had God on his side. The Irish mission was 
a failure, as might have been expected. Coming defeated, but 
not despairing, to England, he found a general religious excite- 
ment prevailing in Staffordshire and other districts, kindled by 
the men and women of Methodism. In America, where chapels 
were few and far apart, he had been familiar with camp-meet- 
ings, to which the pious: flocked in multitudes from scores of 
miles around, and spent weeks in worship, not unmixed with 
displays of wild fanaticism. They were supposed to be copied 
from the Sermon on the Mount and the wilderness wanderings 
of Christ. He suggested the same expedient to the zealous 
people of Staffordshire. They were kindred spirits, and gladly 
caught at it. A flag was hoisted on Mow Hill or Mowcop, 
and the population gathered thither from all the surrounding 
regions. This, the first English camp-meeting, took place in 
1807. It inaugirated a new revival, and in two or three years, 
the custom growing popular and defying control, led to a new 
secession. 

Two local preachers, William Clowes and Hugh Bourne, 
took the lead at an early period. They saw in “ camp-meet- 
ings” a providential means of reaching people who could not 
otherwise be brought under religious influences. In 1807, 
however, the Conference declared, “it is our judgmert that— 
even supposing such meetings to be allowable in America 
—they are highly improper in England, and likely to be pro- 
ductive of considerable mischief; and we disclaim connection 
with them.” Bourne, refusing to obey orders, was expelled in 
1808, and Clowes, similarly obstinate, in 1810. This latter 
year dates the epoch of the Primitive Methodist denomina- 
tion.* Their evangelists preached in market-places and in 
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the highways, wherever they could get an audience, and organ- 
ized camp-meetings on the moors and mountains throughout 
the country. And, what the Conference had never done, they 
formally admitted women as equal labourers, ealled upon not 
only to pray and sing, which was their ordinary religious 
vocation, but also to preach. It is probable that this innova- 
tion, so boldly made, and without distinction, startled the 
prejudices of the Conference in the tenderest quarter; it set at 
nought the masculine superiority guaranteed in Eden, and 
never since revoked. Jor even the curse, though pronounced 
on both sexes alike, still left the woman subject to the man. 
It is true that Dinah Evans had preached, but then it was 
under peculiar circumstances, and with the sanction of her 
husband. The Primitive Methodists allowed a woman to hear 
the voice of the Holy Ghost in her own personality. Wesley 
had always kept women in subjection. Even his mother’s 
habit of conducting service in the rectory parlour at Epworth 
was distasteful to him. The Conference of 1803, in reply to 
the question, “Should women be permitted to preach among 
us ?” answered thus guardedly : 


“We are of opinion that in general they ought not. 1. Because 

‘a vast majority of our people are opposed to it. 2. Because their 
preaching does not at all seem necessary, there being a sufficiency of 
preachers whom God has accredited to supply all places in our Con- 
nexion with regular preaching. But if any woman among us think 
she has an extraoydinary call from God to speak in public (and 
we are sure it must be an extraordinary call that can authorize it), 
we are of opinion that she should in general address her own sex, 
and these only; and upon this condition alone should any woman 
be permitted to preach in any part of our Connexion, and when so 
permitted it should be under the following circumstances :—1. They 
shall not preach in the circuit where they reside until they have 
obtained the approbation of the superintendent and a quarterly 
meeting. 2. Before they go into any circuit they shall have a 

written invitation from the superintendent of such circuit, and 
a recommendatory note from the superintendent of their own 
circuit.” * : 


* Peirce’s Principles, p. 360. 
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In Deanery Fah the above doctrine, the Rev. J onal Ent- 
wistle wrote : 


“Under the patriarchal dispensation, the oldest male was the 
priest of the family. Under the law, all the priests were men. 
The seventy preachers sent out by our Lord were all men. So 
were the twelve apostles. Nor do we ever read of a woman preach- 
ing in the Acts of the Apostles. Hence, I conclude, women are not 
designed for public teachers.” * 


With these deep antagonisms, the end was naturallya schism. 
Twenty-eight preachers and a large number of members united 
as Primitive Methodists, retaining the popular theology intact, 
but admitting women preachers, encouraging “camp-meetings,” 
and having two lay voices to one ministerial voice in the 
government. Their work has been, and is, mainly in the 
humbler strata of society. Whatever extravagances charac- . 
terized them at the beginning have now passed away. 

As the Methodist organization waxed in power, and the 
hopes of its ultimate re-absorption into the National Chureh 
were dying away, it became necessary to establish some de- 
finite system of literary and theological instruction for candi- 
dates desirous to enter its ministry. Wesley had gathered his 
“helpers” from the world. The quickening of the Spirit, 
obedience to himself, and a willingness to cast all away for 
Christ, were the main qualifications he insisted on. Young or 
untried aspirants were provided with eight volumes of his own 
Sermons; a course of reading was recommended to them; some 
books, considered important, were supplied to them on easy 
terms ; but beyond this little was or could be done in the way 
of education for their special work. Kingswood and, Wood- 
house Grove schools, founded for the children of preachers, 
served in default of anything better, as most of the youths 
trained there entered the ministry. But the makeshift was 
inadequate. It did not provide for the young men who wanted 
to set their hands to the Gospel plough. The growth also of . 
the missionary enterprizes made a knowledge of foreign lan- 

; 
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guages indispensable. On the whole, it was felt that if Metho- 
dists were to hold their own, or to march abreast with the Noncon- 
formists in cultivating new wastes, they must no longer despise 
what they had once called carnal learning. Men like Adam 
Clarke took to such learning by instinct, and so did their acute 
metaphysician, the shoemaker, Samuel Drew, whose work on the 
“Tmmateriality and Immortality of the Soul” is a masterpiece 
of that kind of unconvincing reasoning. They were, however, 
constantly receiving recruits unpossessed by the passion for self- 
culture; rather prone, indeed, to contemn it; and in these cases 
art had to make up for the deficiencies of nature. In 1823, 
John Gualtier, Jabez Bunting, Thomas Jackson and Richard 
Watson, prepared a report, which the Conference approved. 
All four were trusted leaders ; Watson, in addition, was an able 
orthodox theologian, whose “Theological Institutes” are now 
a denominational text-book; and Jabez Bunting, during the 
greater part of the present century, has been as prominent a 
figure in Methodist history as Wesley was in the last. Still, 
even with these men at its back, the scheme made slow pro- 
gress. It seemed as if, abandoning the conquering method of 
the early zealots, who were mighty in the Spirit alone, it was 
intended in future to rely on the vain wisdom of the world, 
which, while it knew all things else, knew not God. The fear 
_of such a catastrophe soon produced revolutionary results. 
But, ignoring them, or feeling confident of their own power to 
direct them, the advocates of a sort of university pressed their 
theory into action. Abney House, once famous as the home 
of Dr. Watts, was purchased. A Theological Institution was 
founded, with Bunting as President, assisted by classical, 
theological, and other tutors. And, strange to say, this praise- 
worthy zeal for knowledge, in which the Conference, if never 
before, was more than half on the side of progress because on 
the side of scholarship, led to the fiercest controversy, and 
finally compelled an appeal to the Court of Chancery to settle 
contending claims. 

Dr. Warren opposed the scheme, as likely to destroy the 
VOL. XIII. 3) 
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primitive simplicity of Gospel preaching.* His motives were 
mysterious, and at least probably mixed. He had himself 
acted on preliminary committees, given valuable suggestions, 
and was generally regarded as a destined professor. It is 
hinted that, disappointed at being left out, he veered round in 
anger to the opposition. Be that as it may, he was the soul — 
of the revolt. Naturally, multitudes sympathized with igno- 
rance, and Warren soon became the leader of a strong party of 
retrogression. Baffled in Conference—for the Legal Hundred 
approved the scheme, and so it was safe—he had recourse 
to popular agitation. This drove him to appeal to the laity. 
Forgetful that he had written one of the ablest defences of the 
existing constitution,+ he, to everybody’s surprise, suddenly 
assumed the réle of a reformer. Originating in narrowness, he 
and his faction gradually broadened their aims. From Metho- 
dist Jack Cades, one of whom at least knew better, protesting 
against nouns and verbs, and pagan institutions like the Latin 
tongue, they grew into a “Grand Central Association,” and set 
before themselves an ecclesiastical revolution. Kilham and 
the New Connexion were outdone by Tories turned Radicals. 
As before, prerogatives were attacked, and worse,—systematic 
changes were proposed that sent a shudder through the whole 
constitution of the Legal Hundred—a centipede, as some, 
and a hydra-headed monster, as others, who had a smatter-. 
ing of the classics, called it. Beginning by pandering to 
ignorance, they ended by a crusade against tyranny. It was 
a strange metamorphosis, and scarcely admirable from any 
point of view. The story was spoiled by the preface. Dr. 
Warren was suspended from his office as Manchester Super- 
intendent, and Dr. Robert Newton, the denominational Chry- 
sostom, appointed in his stead. Great excitement followed. - 
The people forgot that. Warren's zeal was born of personal 
pique. To them he was a martyr. When he applied to 
Chancery for an injunction against the trustees, who, in obe- 
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dience to the Conference, had shut him out from the pulpits 
of Oldham Road and Oldham Street chapels, thousands were 
with him heart and soul. The controversy was the most impor- 
tant that ever agitated Methodism. The legality of the Deed 
of Declaration was at stake. Hitherto nobody had ventured 
to question it. Kilham, not unmurmuringly, accepted expul- 
sion. Bourne and Clowes withdrew when they were told. It 
was thought to be founded on a rock. Now came Warren, and 
maintained that it was founded on sand. The rain descended, 
the winds blew, and the storm beat vehemently—what would 
beits fate? The denomination was transformed into a prayer- 
meeting, or two prayer-meetings, wrestling with the Deity on 
opposite sides, and each prepared to cry, “Te Deum laudamus,” 
or, “ Miserere Domine,” according as Chancery might interpret 
the will of Providence. The final decision rested with Lord 
Lyndhurst. As that great lawyer summed up, extolling the 
piety of Wesley and the learning of Adam Clarke, the hopes 
of the Conference party grew into certainties, and they foresaw 
the end. When, finally, he declared that the Deed of Declara- 
tion was a legal document, and the Hundred still as supreme 
as Wesley had meant them to be, the Methodists, who had 
crowded the court, retired, with bursting hearts, to give thanks. 
They had been cast into the fiery furnace, but One wearing the 
form of the Son of Man had been with them and saved them; 
so they thought. This decision pronounced, the battle was 
virtually over. Warren attended the next Conference, and was 
immediately expelled by an unanimous vote (1835). His dis- 
obedience in any shape they considered wicked, but his going 
to law was unpardonable ; not in this world, and hardly in the 
world to come, was there forgiveness for such a sin. His fol- 
lowers formed a “Wesleyan Association,’ numbering about 
20,000 seceders, Like the New Connexion, they appointed a 
governing body, consisting equally of ministers and laymen. 
They soon outgrew their antagonism to education. As for 
Warren himself, he drifted into the Church of England. His 
eareer was a failure and a blunder. Abler than Kilham, he 
had not a tithe of his earnestness and sincerity. Even his 
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liberal ecclesiasticism seems to have been a mere temporary 
garment. At bottom, he was as genuine a Conservative as his 
son, the once well-known author of “Ten Thousand a Year” 
and “The Lily and the Bee.” The old Methodists were well 
rid of him, and it was fortunate for the Wesleyan Association 
that it did not keep him. aay 

The finances of the Conference, crippled by the large seces- 
sion, were quickly recruited. The administrative genius of 
Jabez Bunting reduced the chaos into order again. Some 
small privileges were granted to the laity in circuits and dis- 
tricts, privileges that at least gratified the imagination if they 
conferred no real power. But, better than all, the development 
of the Theological Institute proceeded. It has now branches 
at Richmond, Didsbury and Headingley. It is in connection 
with the University of London. Methodist ministers now 
receive a superior training to the Church of England “ literates” 
at St. Aidan’s and St. Bees’, and the higher education generally 
is flourishing. 

Among the ‘ministers on friendly terms with Dr. Warren, 
though standing aloof from his worship, or pretended worship, 
of the uncultured spirit, was James Everett. The “ Associa- 
tion” tempest, however, gathered and broke, yet left him a 
Methodist minister, not unsuspected, but unaccused. It was 
his lot to breed a fresh feud, not different from Kilham’s and 
Warren’s in its ultimate aim of a representation of the laity, 
but marked in its course by personal characteristics peculiar to 
himself. Everett had literary. tendencies; much more uncom- 
mon then in the Methodist body than now. An intimate 
associate of Ebenezer Elliott, he shared the Corn-law Rhymer’s 
passion for liberty. Mixed up in acquaintanceship with Man- 
chester Unitarians, he imbibed their love of free criticism. 
Strong-willed, he writhed under the yoke of Dr. Bunting, 
which, ostensibly for the good of the common cause, required 
the sacrifice of all individualities except the Doctor’s own. As 
a literary man, a politician and a preacher, all in one, he criti- 
cised the conduct of the Legal Hundred. They had a book-room 
and a publishing department. He thought that these might 
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be better managed. They had standing officials. He thought 
that they were not up to the mark of efficiency. They did 
missionary and other work. He thought that it was generally 
bungled. -He was to them as Mr. Disraeli once was to Sir Robert 
Peel, and as Mr. Lowe once was to Mr. Gladstone. But he 
forgot that his duty now was to obey and not to criticise. Asa 
Wesleyan minister, “his not to make reply, his not to reason 
why, his but to do or die.” This, in Conference eyes, saintly 
heroism was, however, beyond his reach. So he soon be- 
came obnoxious to the ruling powers. As the author of the 
“Village Blacksmith,” they bore with him as long as they 
could; that he was a fair poet counted for nothing. But they 
felt that he was a firebrand, who must either be quenched or 
thrown out of doors, lest he should set the house on fire. He 
edited “Fly Sheets,” he drew unflattering portraits of the 
chiefs, nobody except Adam Clarke escaping. A literary gue- 
rilla had found his way into the camp, or an Ishmael prone 
to make faces at the legitimately-born Isaac. The Hundred 
needed to have incense continually burnt on their altars ; 
criticism was fatal to them. Everett exhibited them as images 
of wood and stone, and multitudes believed him. The mul- 
-titudes were right, though they never understood why he 
swooped, a hawk upon his prey, and delighted in the tortures 
he inflicted: The spirit of a literary free-lance was strange to 
them. Once more the laity were roused, once more the cry 
went up, “A purely ecclesiastical government is intolerable.” 
This time, no more vague complaints were made, no more 
vague theories propounded; there were special grievances that 
needed redress. The Conference resolved to put down the 
rebellion with a high hand; flushed with repeated victories, 
they would brook no criticism. Dissentients were free to shake 
the dust off the soles of their feet, but they must keep silence 
if they stayed. All the ministers were required to disclaim 
‘connection or sympathy with the “Fly Sheets.” With the 
exception of three—James Everett, Samuel Dunn and William 
Griffiths—they did. These repudiated submission to what 
they called “inquisitorial tyranny,” and were forthwith ex- 
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pelled (1849). They headed the Wesleyan Reformers, and in 
two years the Conference lost 80,000 members. Afterwards, the 
Reformers joined the Association, and constituted together the 
Methodist Free Church.* Everett's was an interesting career, 
and he was an able man; a Nonconformist, a Radical and a 
critic, in a false position. Apart from him, the movement was 
a repetition of Kilham’s, and of Warren’s on its better side. 
The divisions already described were schisms rather than 
heresies, and-in no case were the schismatics supposed to 
wander out of the pale of salvation, though controversialists 
sometimes used language that seemed to hint as much. The 
secessionists rejected no fundamental doctrine, but were con- 
tent to build on the same theological basis as the church they 
left. Between them and the Conference, when it came to re- 
hearsing the articles of their belief, there was no substantial 
difference. Kilham’s Universalism was latent; it was never 
prominent in his teaching, and his biographer only darkly 
alludes to it. Bourne and Clowes were enthusiasts of the 
stamp of Wesley’s early “helpers.” Warren’s absorption into 
the National Church, if there were no other evidence, clears 
him from the suspicion of unsoundness, especially as he joined 
the Church long before latitudinarianism was fashionable. 
Everett lived and died a Methodist, with no more inconsisten- 
cies than are inevitable in a generous nature shrinking from 
cruel dogmas. His sermons were ever orthodox, and it was 
only in poetry and conversation that he grew catholic. To 
overturn the oligarchic hierarchy, to lower the Legal Hundred, 
and to assimilate the ecclesiastical to the national constitution, 
was the sole aim of their efforts so far as appears from the 
sentences of expulsion. The ruptures of the Scotch Church 
are a type of those of Methodism. There, no matter how wild 
may be the uproar, all parties cleave to the Westminster Con- 
fession and the Longer and Shorter Catechisms. They belong 
to another order of phenomena than the spiritual revolutions 
of Wycliffe and Luther, and the development of English Pres- 
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byterianism into Unitarianism. They are hardly theological 
at all; they are ecclesiastical and political, affecting the form 
of government and not the soul of doctrine. 

But a variety appeared earlier where the line runs at right 
angles both in government and doctrine, and becomes distinc- 
tively heretical. Joseph Cooke, a minister at Rochdale, pub- 
lished two sermons on Justification by Faith and the Witness of 
the Spirit. According to Cooke, different ideas were held by 
Wesley at different periods of his life, the later ideas being 
more rational and scriptural than the former. The Rochdale 
minister tried to hit the golden mean, and correct Wesley’s 
errors by Wesley’s truth, and so set the denomination right, 
which now was wrong. It was a dangerous experiment, as he 
soon found out. He sinned in supposing that Wesley, after 
“sanctification,” ever differed from himself, and he sinned still 
more by presenting his opinions in an unwonted garb, and 
without lawful, that is without Conference, sanction. Looked 
at in the light of modern theories, Cooke’s heresies were a very 
moderate affair indeed at first. There was no tendency to any 
free treatment of the Bible, no doubts on the Trinity or Atone- 
ment, nothing even disrespectful to the Devil, not a breath 

_ of suspicion blown either upon depravity or damnation. If 
heresy reduced to a minimum could be allowed, then Cooke's 
two sermons might certainly have been winked at. He found 
the evidence of justification in the consciousness of “seeking 
God and cleaving to Him with purpose of heart.” We had 
the witness of the Spirit that we were in a state of grace when - 
we felt that we were trying to be children of God in a living 
fashion. He warned his hearers against trusting to mere im- 
pressions that they were adopted into the divine family, and 

“maintained that conduct was the chief criterion of the Chris- 
tian character. These innocent variations on an old tune 
sounded, however, strange and discordant. The publication of 

__ the sermons, and the marked absence from them of the lan- 
guage usually characteristic of Methodist preaching, brought 
him a summons from the Chairman of the Manchester District 

_ to attend the Conference at Leeds and account for his conduct. 
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The Chairman concluded by a prayer that the offender might 
be led back to Scripture and Methodism. Now Cooke thought 
that he had never left them, and undertook to prove his posi- 
tion by quoting passages from Wesley and Fletcher. But the 
idea of any discussion of doctrine in the Conference was not 
to be entertained for a moment. The President said perhaps 
he might be able to adduce a few insulated passages, and thus 
waste time, and cover his offence with a veil of words. The 
good man would not recant, as they gave him the chance of 
doing, offering him pardon if he would. Backed by Serip- 
ture, he stood stoutly to his point that, after 1747, Wesley had 
taught the same as himself. The Conference told him in 1807 
“he could not be considered a member of the body so long as 
he retained his present sentiments.” Several hundred Metho- 
dists at Rochdale threw in their,fortunes with his, and a chapel 
was built, called Providence. Another at Newchurch, called 
Bethlehem, and another at Padiham, called Nazareth, soon 
followed. Some twenty local preachers gathered round him, 
and then ensued further changes, for which the door was 
opened by their all being shut out from the Conference sheep- 
fold. They wandered into the wilderness, daring the wolves, - 
and, as they piously interpreted the result, were led by the 
common Shepherd into a land flowing with milk and honey. 
Mostly they were handloom-weavers and humble people, hard 
put to it in those dear times to hold body and soul together, 
for corn was at a famine price, and they had to cut even their 
“love-feast” bread into the tiniest. morsels. They still con- 
sidered themselves Methodists, and Cooke published a state- 
ment of their whole case.* But the old Israel knew them no 
longer; to it they were wilful castaways, who had made ship- 
wreck of their faith. Without books, yet with the oracles of 
God before them, the unsophisticated heretics entered on the 
thorny path of free inquiry. Sanctification, original sin, the - 
atonement and the deity of Christ, were in turn re-examined, 
and heterodox conclusions come tof Whatever was written 
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in the Bible they accepted, and saw their own rational views 
partly in it and partly put them there. They fancied they 
had discovered a mine of truth never before heard of, and 
praised God in their prayer-meetings that He had revealed to 
them what He had hid from the rest of the world. Scattering 
their new-found treasures abroad, they learnt to their surprise 
that they had become Socinians or Unitarians. Cooke him- 
self died before this final stage was reached, but not before he 
had led his followers so far that they could not turn back. 
Theirs is altogether a touching and picturesque story. It 
is the one heretical episode in Methodist history ; for Adam 
Clarke’s doctrine, that “the eternal Sonship is eternal non- 
sense, was only a difference as to the choice of phraseology. 
At the foot of bleak Blackstone Edge, in the wilds of Rossen- 
dale, and beneath the shadow of Pendle Hill, toiling bands of 
Bereans, more noble than the Thessalonians of the Conference, 
searched the Scriptures for themselves to see whether these 
things were so, and were guided into fresh fields and pastures 
new, where their descendants and converts are roaming still. 
Other Methodist preachers have embraced freedom. Joseph 
Cooke alone took with him local preachers and class-members 

in large numbers, and founded several congregations, which to 
this day have the old fervency of the Methodist spirit com- 
bined with intellectual liberty, and no creed but obedience to 
the voice of God within.* 

Throughout the greater part of the period we have sketched, 
Jabez Bunting, Richard Watson, Robert Newton and Adam 
Clarke, were the quadrilateral fortress never stormed, behind 
which the Conference rested secure from all save the vapourings 


* The Rey. John Gordon says: “There have been other doctrinal separations 
besides that of Cooke. Nightingale, who became an Unitarian, and wrote a book 
hostile to Methodism, made a great noise in his day. He renounced Unitarianism 
before he died. A man named Jones, who was suspended for, I think, a disbelief 
in the Divine Omniscience, became an active Methodist reformer, and was then 
expelled. He did some damage in infusing a spirit of heresy into Methodist 
people.” Mr. Gordon himself withdrew when the Conference forbade its ministers 
to interfere in the Church and State question, and was afterwards expelled for 
agitation against Conferential powers. 
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and boastings of its foes. Their names are second only to the 
two Wesleys in Methodist memories, and as we owe to them 
the consolidation of the constitution and the systematized 
doctrine, as well as the type of popular preaching and the 
one great work of Biblical learning, some account of them is 
desirable. 

Jabez Bunting [1778—1858] was the Methodist statesman, 
worshiped by the Conservative and hated by the Radical fac- 
tions. He was a born ruler; he would have been a minor 
Athanasius in the early Church, yet contriving to escape banish- 
ment, and a minor Cesar in Rome, yet managing to make his 
enemies assassinate themselves instead of him. His despotic 
instincts—wisely and benevolently despotic, his friends say— 
were early displayed. Asa boy, he used to don his father’s white 
shirt for the sake of the priestly look it gave him, and preach to 
his brothers and sisters in the garret, bundling them out of doors 
if they laughed or ceased to listen. His coadjutors, after he 
became a minister, quickly perceived his organizing powers, 
and kept him at head-quarters in London for more than thirty 
years. He was a great pluralist, holding several chief posts 
at the same time, and only the limitations of human nature 
hindered him from being actually, as he was virtually, omni- 
present in the Connexion. He presided over the Mission 
work and the Book-room, and finally was President of the Theo- 
logical Institute from its establishment to his death, so that 
Methodism everywhere took his impress. If we are to accept 
Everett's account, he was a sort of Old Man of the Sea, 
throttling the saintly Sinbads whom Wesley had left unpro- 
tected. To some extent this was true, but Everett forgot that 
the Sinbads-liked being throttled. He seldom spoke in Con- 
ference, but when he did had a happy knack of convincing, 
and his shake of the head was as significant as Lord Burleigh’s. 
Naturally, he was the mark at which all rebel arrows were 
aimed. When enemies mistook calmness for pusillanimity, he 
put forth his foot and crushed them; when they blasphemed 
him as a mere cunning, self-seeking priest, he heaped coals of 
fire on their heads by devising some scheme for the advance- 
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ment of the Gospel kingdom, as they all believed in it. He 
was as devoted to Methodism as Laud was to Anglicanism, 
yet was without Laud’s pettiness. James Montgomery called 
him “a great man.” And if it be great to toil unweariedly, 
to organize successfully, to teach inferiors to know their places, 
and to know himself as king, right or wrong, the epithet is 
not undeserved. But there was no room for development in 
him. He saved the sacred college of the Conference, yet he 
stereotyped the text of the Constitution, and once having made 
up his own mind, he said, and his votaries said after him, “As 
it was in the beginning, so it is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end.” He overthrew all antagonists who dared to 
wrestle with him, and then, if they would not confess their 
sins and ask forgiveness, he expelled them. This second 
founder of the Church was strong, and in a way admirable, 
but hardly lovable. The Conference Methodists now rejoice 
in the fruits of his many victories, and are grateful to him as 
the pilot who weathered the storm ; but another spirit, a spirit 
of self-government, has grown up amongst them, and no new 
Bunting will ever be possible. 

Richard Watson [1781—1832] was the Thomas Aquinas of 
Methodism, and wrote its “Summa Theologiz.” He laboured in 
his “Theological Institutes” to avoid the Scylla of Calvinism and 
the Charybdis of Pelagianism, and presents on the whole as 
good a statement of orthodox Arminianism as we remember to 


have seen. His literary style is diffuse and clumsy, needlessly 


encumbered with scriptural quotations, and without a solitary 
suggestion of poetry, except when he appropriates some passage 
from prophet or psalmist. Nor, though he was suspected of 
leaning to Arianism in his youth, have we met with one 


- heterodox idea, or even a hint at one, in all his thirteen bulky 


volumes. He discovers the Trinity plainly in the Old Tes- 
tament, exposes the “sophistries” of Theophilus Lindsey, 


enlarges on the uncertainties of mere human reason, and 


denounces the licentiousness of Paganism. In discussing 
the external evidences of Christianity, he only knows Leslie, 


‘Lardner and Paley, and argues for the uncorrupted preserva- 
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tion of Scripture. Of course, miracles are no difficulty to him, 
and rational and semi-rational interpretations of every kind 
are indignantly scouted. He believes in -prophecy as a sort 
of sacred fortune-telling, and calmly informs his readers that 
“fifteen centuries before events took place, Moses accurately 
reported them.” He denies that geology proves the antiquity 
of the race, and also stands stoutly up for the notion that the . 
globe itself is no more than 6000 years old. Proceeding to 
consider the Deity, he popularizes the reasoning of Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, but fails to improve at all on Paley. His chapters on 
the Divine Attributes are thoughtful and suggestive, and will 
doubtless be healthy discipline for Methodist students. Much 
of his work is occupied with the controversy between Calvin- 
ism and Arminianism. The Synod of Dort comes in for many 
hard hits. Its conclusions are opposed to God’s wisdom, 
justice, love, &c., but he never seems to see that practically his 
own conclusions are equally so. He is powerful in arguing 
for “ universal redemption” and the infinite satisfaction made 
by Christ, but apparently has no idea that hell makes 
redemption a mockery and the satisfaction useless. His 
admirers say that “he reasons like Paley and descants like 
Hall.” The praise is overstrained. Watson’s Institutes are . 
the text-book of theological training for the Methodist ministry 
throughout the world, and it is a pity they are. They harden 
the isolated utterances of Wesley into soulless dogma, and so 
long as they retain their position of authority, catholicity and 
progress must be to Methodism the abomination of desolation. 
Robert Newton [1780—1854] was the representative popular 
preacher of the denomination, trading on a small capital, but 
turning it over often, and so making large profits. Probably not 
_more than a hundred sermons composed his whole stock, and 
many of them were unacknowledged borrowings. After his 
death, a collection was published, and we search page after page 
in vain for either a pregnant thought or an eloquent passage. 
Yet he had some strange charm that made him universally 
sought after, and almost every day saw him in the pulpit 
surrounded by weeping and worshiping multitudes. Seven- 
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teen of his interlined almanacs are extant, with scarcely a 
week-day unmarked by a sermon or speech, and frequently 
both, except now and then a Saturday. The drivers and 
guards of stage-coaches knew him on all highways. When he 
went into the agricultural districts, there was a general holiday ; 
the roads were crowded with pious pilgrims; and inside the 
chapels there was the Feast of Pentecost. Sometimes he was 
compared to John the Baptist, sometimes- to St. Paul, and 
sometimes, more marvellously still, to Plato. A better com- 
parison would be to a door swinging on its hinges, yet making 
no progress, and, though well oiled, producing no music. Men 
heard him preach the same sermon at intervals of thirty years, 
and he never failed to be the fac-simile of himself. When 
decked out in the feathers of other birds, they were mixed 
inartistically with his own plumage, and a competent observer 
could easily tell what belonged to the peacock and what to the 
magpie. There is, no doubt, a way of feeding on other men’s 
minds so that they become organically parts of our own. 
Newton knew it not. The genius with which Mr. Disraeli 
borrowed from and improved upon M. Thiers to construct an 
eulogy on the Duke of Wellington was beyond him. He 
-would have used the very words, and not have said whose they 
were—perhaps would. have forgotten. That so shallow as 
Newton was, and so prone to pilfer, or as Ancient Pistol says, 
“convey, the wise it call,” he should maintain an undimi- 
- nished and even a growing popularity for many years, is a 
phenomenon worth explaining. Biographers say he had a 
grand presence, and was fit to stand before kings. He was 
gifted with a lofty figure, an eye sublime, and a voice that 
could whisper to 5000 or swell into musical thunder, that in 
its natural note was a deep bass, but was incomparable in the 
variety and sweetness of its modulations. Such endowments 
go a long way in producing a favourable impression at a first 
hearing, and if several years pass before we hear the orator 
again, we are charmed anew by his manner, and oblivious of 
the poor quality of his matter. Fortunately for Newton, the 
Conference made him a wandering evangelist. The ordinary 
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Methodist minister is not required to preach above 200 ser- 
mons to the same congregation ; then he is despatched else- 
where, and old things become new. Newton probably did not 
preach during his whole life fifty different sermons that were 
heard by the same audiences, and these with years between, so 
that his majestic person and delectable voice held their own, 
notwithstanding his intellectual poverty. In his dishonesty, 
or what would be dishonesty in others, he was honest enough 
in a round-about way. So long as, 


“Letting down his golden chain from high, 
He drew his audience upward to the sky,” 


what mattered it to the uplifted audience who first forged the 
links? Besides, he had genuine merits in other respects. 
Like all the Methodists, he was an indefatigable worker. 
With his stock of 100 sermons, he preached 14,000 times. 
And though Cudworth’s one sermon before the Long Parlia- 
ment has more stuff in it than they all, still the preacher of 
14,000 is not to be despised. They represent a million people, 
who got from him such spiritual comfort as they were capable 
of receiving, and were temporarily prompted to grope after 
God. 

Adam Clarke [1762—1832] was the scholar of Methodism ; 
in his simple yet rich nature, a contrast to Bunting’s discipli- 
narianism, Watson’s hardness, and Newton’s moonshiny beams. 
Contact with the astute managers of the body could not make 
him sectarian or worldly, and accumulated learning left him 
an eternal child, a believing Shelley. His story reads like a 
romance, or a record of special providences. Wesley sent him 
as a boy to Kingswood School, and the young Adam arrived 
there with threepence in his pocket. Digging in the garden, 
he found a half-guinea, with which he bought a Hebrew 
grammar, that he might master the language of Paradise. Thus 
he began his critical study of the Bible, and followed it up by 
Persian, Arabic, Sanscrit, and the Aryan and Semitic tongues 
generally, in days when no Max Miiller had made such studies 
fashionable, and there were no easy roads to knowledge. There 
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is little doubt but that, in 1806, when he published the “ Biblio- 
grapher’s Miscellany,” he was one of the most learned men in 
England. This unique book, especially admirable considering 
the author and the date, gives an account of all English trans- 
lations of Greek and Roman writers, with critical judgments 
on their merits, a list of Arabic and Persian grammars, a 
description of the best Arabic and Persian prose and poetic 
authors, a disquisition on the origin of. language, a history of 
printing, and of previous writers on bibliography. But the 
“Commentary on the Bible” is the work on which his fame 
chiefly rests. It occupied him altogether nearly forty years. 
Before his, the Methodists used one by Dr. Coke, who had 
appropriated without acknowledgment that of the unhappy 
Dr. Dodd, and who probably took it for granted that stealing 
from a clergyman executed for forgery was a lawful spoiling of 
the Egyptians for the benefit of the chosen people. Dodd’s 
Commentary, however, was as bad prose as his “Prison 
Thoughts” were bad poetry. Clarke prepared himself for 
interpreting by re-translating the whole Bible; the Greek 
occupying him eleven months, and the Hebrew and Chaldee 
fourteen months. Except for practical and devotional pur- 
‘poses, and there it is valuable, the Commentary is now useless. 
But in its own day it stood in the van of criticism about as 
much as the Speakers Commentary, with a new world 
of knowledge misapplied, stands in the rear at present, and 
the fact that it familiarized Methodists with the results of 
Clarke’s own wide Oriental reading, and suggested catholic 
sympathies also, counts for much in its favour. Of course it 
is orthodox and pre-eminently old-fashioned. He tells us in 
the “ Bibliographer’s Miscellany” what faith he reposes in the 
-Mosaic chronology, and as the theory he there propounds ex- 
plains how all biblical difficulties may be got over, it is worth 
quoting. God created Adam, therefore Adam certainly knew 
all about creation. The young Methusaleh would hear the 
‘particulars from Adam, and the old Methusaleh would tell 
them to Noah. Shem would communicate them to Abraham, 
and from him their transmission through Isaac and Joseph to 
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the grandfather of Moses would be an easy matter. But, in 
order to preclude the possibility of mistake, the Spirit of God 


directed Moses in the selection of his facts and the ascer- - 


taining of his dates. Ewald, Kuenen, and all the critics of 
Germany and Holland, are powerless against such reasoning as 
this. Now and then, however, he ventures on a little experi- 
ment of free-thinking. He thinks the serpent in Genesis was 
a baboon endowed with the gift of speech, and quotes various 
translations of nachash, which he argues bear out this curious 
notion. But in his note on Luke i 35, he becomes distinctly 
heterodox, and denies the eternal Sonship of Christ, maintain- 
ing that the phrase is a positive self-contradiction. He hoped 
in this way to make the Trinity, in which he devoutly be- 
lieved, more comprehensible. Methodists trembled as they 
saw their greatest scholar thus playing into rationalistic hands, 
and Watson came to the rescue in a bulky volume. Now, 
that no one else may lapse into the same heresy, ministers are 
required to confess their belief in the eternal Sonship, and are 
cut off if they refuse ; though Clarke himself was too much 
reverenced and loved for anybody to meddie with him, except 
by praying that he might cast off his speculative vagaries with 
a “Get thee behind me, Satan,” which, however, he never did. 
Two incidents, one of his earlier and one of his later life, 
reveal his character as a trusting saint and a joyful labourer. 
When stationed in Cornwall, he went without purse or scrip 


to the isle of Alderney, where no Methodist had been before. - 


Coming to a poor-looking cottage, he. entered, uttering the 
scriptural phrase, “Peace be to this house.” The old couple who 
inhabited it received him hospitably, and there he remained, 
taking what they gave him and preaching the gospel, until 
the whole island was roused. All poor people worshiped him, 
for he bore in mind they were precious enough to be worn as 
jewels in the Saviour’s crown. He always ate with them, 


either breaking a piece of a biscuit, or cutting a crust from ~ 


a loaf, or sharing the humble dish of salt and potatoes. No 
wonder, then, that he was noted for making converts. At 
seventy years old he wrote, in the style of his favourite Eastern 
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poets, “I have enjoyed the spring of life, I oe endured is 
toils of its summer, I have culled the fruits of its autumn, 
I am now passing through the rigours of its winter ; and am 
neither forsaken of God nor abandoned by man. I see at no 
great distance the dawn of a new day, the first of a spring that 
shall be eternal. It is advancing to meet me! JI run to em- 
brace it! Welcome, welcome, eternal spring! Hallelujah !” 
And so this sweet Methodist soul, on whom learning sat grace- 
fully, whom somehow orthodoxy could not corrupt, and whose 
heart to the last leapt up when he beheld a rainbow in the 
sky, made ready for the sleep into immortality, a combination 
of Hooker and George Herbert, without a parallel in his sect, 
and without having had an enemy in his life. These four 
men, Bunting, Watson, Newton and Clarke, were the Metho- 
dist pillars of cloud by day and pillars of fire by night for the 
space of fifty years. 

The history of Methodism, as has bab implied all along, is 
a supplementary chapter of the biography of Wesley. This 
one man’s spirit dominates over four generations. What say 
the Scriptures? What says the Prayer Book? What says 
the light enlightening every man coming into the world ?— 
are inquiries made by other sects. Methodists, or, to be quite 
accurate after the schisms described, Wesleyan Methodists, 
while not failing to some extent to make these inquiries, ask 
also, and are bound to ask, What does Wesley say? The 


“Minutes of more than 100 Conferences refer to him almost as 


to an original well-spring of inspiration. Even Cooke could 
not help attempting to father his own semi-rationalistic 
opinions on a phase of Wesley’s thought just after he had 
left the Moravians and broken with Whitefield, tearing up 


~Whitefield’s letter before the Foundry congregation. The 


Wesleyans are exclusively hierarchical in government. Wes- 


ley was a pure priest, with as lofty notions of priestly pre- 


rogative as ever George Fox denounced. In this respect, 


_ though not of course in his missionary zeal and. love, “the 


man in leather breeches” would have considered Wesley “a 
man of Belial.” They were once nearly all Conservative 
VOL, XIII. Fr 
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politicians; perhaps they are only moderately Conservative 
now. Wesley's Toryism was on a par with Dr. Johnson’s. 
Both took the side of the mother country against the colonies 
in the American Revolution, Wesley plagiarizing in a pam- 
phlet of his own, Johnson’s “Taxation without Representation 
no Tyranny,” for which Toplady, the Calvinistic author of 
“ Rock of ages, cleft for me,” made an onslaught on him in an- 
other pamphlet called “The Old Fox Tarred and Feathered.” 
They have never been hostile to the Established Church. 
Wesley had a steadfast horror of Dissent and Dissenters ; that 
his followers might fall into this gulf of iniquity was his be- 
setting dread. Their theology is more minute than the Thirty- 
nine Articles. Wesley’s eight volumes of Sermons, interpreted 
with a strictness foreign to his own nature, are the basis of it. 
Forty-two searching queries are put to candidates for the 
ministry, and the astute theologians of the Conference leave 
no room for mental reservations, double meanings, and non- 
natural interpretations of dogmatic language. ‘Inquiring, “ Do 
you take snuff, tobacco, or drams?” is a trifle. It only means 
ministers must be ascetic at the beginning of their career, and 
all parties wink at later latitude as a necessary humouring of 
the weakness of the flesh. But theological latitude, either on 
entering the ministry or afterwards, and the heretic uncut off, 
no one ever heard of, save in the solitary case of Adam Clarke. 
Unconditional assent must be given to a Trinity of Persons in 
the Unity of the Godhead, the total depravity of all men in 
consequence of Adam’s fall, the proper eternity of rewards and 
punishments, and, to prevent the great Commentators exam- 
ple leading others astray, to the Eternal Sonship of Christ.* 
And should any travelling or local preacher broach a little 
heresy, however pardonable it might be in another orthodox 
church, among the Methodists Argus watches him with a thou- 
sand eyes, Thor listens with that acute hearing which could 
hear the grass grow, and the punishment is sharp and sure, 
All the secessions have, therefore, been in substance revolts 


* Peirce’s Principles, p. 311. 
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against Wesley himself, and the seceders have without ex- 
ception turned in the direction of political liberalism, lay 
representation, a free church, and practically, though not 
theoretically, save once, a less stereotyped doctrine. In some 
respects even the Conference itself is quietly dropping out- 
grown legislation, and therein is truest to its founder's spirit. 
When an-old law is plainly seen to be injudicious, it is suf- 
fered to sleep, and a discretion is observed in the adminis- 
tration of affairs which countenances the suspicion that some 
Mr, Disraeli is in power, educating the body to sympathy with 
liberal ideas. Formerly men and women were required to sit 
apart in public worship. The requirement is now ignored, 
though it has never been openly repealed. Fasting on Fridays 
was demanded, and is little practised; smoking was con- 
demned, and is largely practised. In 1875, ministers were for 
the first time set free to take part in political agitation, and 
even a general inclination was manifested to admit the laity 
to some share in the government. Evidently the constitution 
of the eighteenth century, established when men feared their 
own shadows, and consolidated by Jabez Bunting, who be- 
lieved only in God, Christ, Wesley and himself, is felt to be 
unfit for the nineteenth century, when we are familiar with 
peaceful revolutions, and have learnt to put the largest trust 
in the largest liberty. The theology alone is stationary; and 
there, as we shall see, the disciples are profoundly, though 
‘unintentionally, unjust to their master. 

Wesley was a paradox, and a many-sided man, who, in the 
course of a long life abounding in activity, naturally said and 
did inconsistent things. He may be quoted in favour of the 
deepening dislike of asceticism; and all the secessions, the 
heresies not omitted, have a foundation in some aspect of his 
character or some of his utterances and writings. His very best 
fruit his followers have not yet plucked; indeed, they deny that 
the tree bears such fruit. But let our readers judge. In spite 
of his High-churchmanship, when it suited him he threw over 
the Established hierarchy and became a Dissenter. In spite of 
his Toryism, when the Government claimed obedience to what 
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he believed to be unjust laws, he went his own way, and law- 
fully accepted the penalty of his lawlessness. Thus the schis- 
matics and liberals may appeal to him as their authority. And 
so may the partizans of innocent amusements, such as the drama. 
We are told that John Pawson, said to be “a very holy man,” 
expurgated Wesley’s library with iconoclastic zeal. “ Among 
the books which Mr. Pawson laid violent hands on and de- 
stroyed was a fine quarto edition of Shakspere’s Plays, the 
margin of which was filled with critical notes by Wesley 
himself. The good man judged them and the work itself 
as among the things that tended not to edification.”* The 
American historian regrets the conduct of this successor of 
the Caliph Omar. The English historians say nothing about 
it. The time has not yet come for them to look at Wesley in 
an all-round fashion, and emancipate him from their sectarian 
bonds. The heretics also, improbable as the statement may 
seem from the account we have given of modern’ Methodist 
theology, may claim him as their parent. He would by no 
means pass muster if examined before the present Conference 
as a candidate for the ministry. Archbishop Magee con- 
demned him as making little of correct opinions, and linked 
him with Dr. Priestley as denying original sin. He said of 
Pelagius, “I would not affirm that the arch-heretic of the fifth 
century (Pelagius), as plentifully as he has been bespattered 
for many ages, was not one of the holiest men of the age.’ + 
He abridged and published in the Arminian Magazine, as an 
example for his people, the Life of Thomas Firmin, the Unita- 
rian, and declared in his preface, that though he had “long 
settled in his mind that the entertaining of wrong notions con- 
cerning the Trinity was inconsistent with real piety, yet as he 
could not argue against matter of fact, he dare not deny that 
Mr. Firmin was a pious man, although his notions of the 
Trinity were quite erroneous.’+ He edited an edition of 


Henry Brooke's “Fool of Quality,” which distinctly teaches” 


* Stevens’ History, p. 148. 
+ Arminian Magazine, 1786, p. 258, quoted — Stevens. 
£ Stevens’ History, p. 354, 
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universal salvation.* He re-published a work by Charles 
Bonnet, called, “ Conjectures concerning the Nature of Future 
Happiness,” in which the same doctrine is inculcated, and 
introduced it with the following prefatory commendation “To 
the Reader: I am happy in communicating to men of sense 
in this kingdom, and at a very low price, one of the most 
sensible tracts I ever saw. John Wesley.”+ And he told 
the Conference, “I have no more right to object to a man for 
holding a different opinion from me, than I have to differ with 
him because he wears a wig and I wear my own hair.”t Quo- 
tations of this sort might be repeated for pages. They mostly 
belong to Wesley’s closing years, when he was in the habit of 
saying, “Iam sick of opinions; give me life.” When eighty- 
five years old, he boasted at Glasgow that while the Indepen- 
dents, Presbyterians and other sects, required a confession of 
faith, the Methodists required none. Now-a-days he is taken 
at his worst, and in his narrower moods almost solely. For, 
beyond doubt, he often had such moods, especially in the 
earlier portions of his career. He outgrew them, however, and 
became as catholic as a Broad Churchman. But the faith of 
his followers in the exclusive creeds which he cast behind him 
threatens to outlast many far fairer superstitions. The Metho- 
dist New Connection, the Methodist Free Church, and the 
Primitive Methodists, possess both preachers and laity in 
abundance who manifest heretical tendencies; and although 
the constitutions of these bodies are all orthodox, it is no un- 
common thing to find entertained among them the doctrine of 
the annihilation of the wicked, or a modified variety of Mau- 
ricianism. It is true, they are inconsistent, and their heresies 
have as yet received no authoritative recognition. Still they 
do hanker after the broadest interpretation of God’s Father- 
hood. On the contrary, the one-sided Conference Methodists 
stand to the old theology as to laws of the Medes and Persians 


* Modern History of Universalism, p. 378. 
+ Universalist Book of Reference, p. 376. For an account of Bonnet, see 
Stewart’s Dissertation on the Progress of Mental and Metaphysical Philosophy, 
p. 149, + Stevens, p. 353. 
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that know no change, and let the evil which Wesley did live 
after him, while they inter much of the good with his bones. 
They have done, and are still doing, a healthy work, notwith- 
standing all drawbacks. But a healthier, and one more in 
harmony with their founder’s spirit, is open to them, if they 
would make the catholic confession that echoes through all 
his own heroic fightings for righteousness, and for power, that 
he might help on righteousness :— 


“Qur little systems have their day ; 
They have their day, and cease to bé ; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


WILLIAM BINNS. 


IV.—LIFE OF BISHOP GRAY. 


Life of Rebert Gray, Bishop of Cape Town and Metropolitan 
of Africa, Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Gray, M.A., 
Vicar of Helmsley, York. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Riving- 
tons, 1876. 


Mr. Gray tells us that this work is only edited by him: it 
is written apparently by a woman, and, as internal evidence 
would seem to shew, by one of that band of ladies whom 
Bishop Gray formed into a Sisterhood and established at Cape- 
town during the later years of his life. “We wish Mr. Gray 
had done more than edit, or had carried his editing further. A 
man might have had a juster sense of proportion, so that the 
Bishop’s University life would not have been dwarfed into 
seven lines and a half, while letters about the infinite petti- 
ness of self-analyzing nuns are printed in extenso. A sense of 
humour, rare in women, might also have kept much out of the 
volumes which now finds place there. It is, however, fair to 
say that the Bishop himself was quite devoid of that quality, 
and his playfulness, when it shewed itself, was of the most 
awkward and cumbrous kind. 
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We must take what we can get, and we have been glad 
to read the account, with all its obvious defects, of a man 
who filled a considerable place in the ecclesiastical history 
of our time, and certainly did much to aid the Church of 
England to magnify her office, and endeavour to stand before 
the world, no longer as the Elizabethan compromise, but as a 
great world-religion, side by side at least on equal terms with 
Rome and the Eastern Church. How far he was successful 
remains to be seen hereafter; what he was now lies before us. 
His son trusts that while we study the Bishop’s motives and 
principles, and observe the “anxious, thoughtful, prayerful 
weighings of every step which were his life-long rule, we will 
allow some of those mists with which a misjudging world had 
surrounded him in life to disperse around his grave.” Nowa 
metaphor like this puts us in a certain difficulty. There is 
certainly no mist about the Bishop’s life as it here appears ; 
it is sharply defined in every detail; but if by “mist” is meant 
disapproval, then our disapproval is simply increased by greater 
clearness of vision. Of course Bishop Gray was conscientious ; 
no one ever dreamed he was not; and we never doubted he 
was prayerful. But prayer, when examined and analyzed, is 
generally found to be no more than a quiet season of recollec- 
tion and making up one’s own mind. An uncertain man who 
prays becomes more certain, a weak man stronger, an obstinate 
man more obstinate; and this not by any influence from with- 
out, but simply because the mind is abstracted from the things 
of the outward world and turned in upon itself. 

Without at all wishing to say that there is in no case an 
influence of the Divine mind upon the human, in answer to 
prayer, we must yet consider it so rare an event in comparison 
— with what we have called recollection, that the prayerfulness 
of any given man does not dispose us to regard his actions as 
in any degree more divinely inspired, although they may be 
more deliberate, than those of other people. 

With these preliminary observations, let us turn to the sub- 
ject of the Memoir. 

Robert Gray, the future Bishop of the Cape, was cradled and 
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bred under strict ecclesiastical influence. His father, who had 
held more than one important living, became Bishop of Bristol 
in 1827, when Robert, his son, was eighteen years old. He 
filled the see at the time of the Bristol riots, and behaved with 
ereat dignity and resolution, insisting, like a lesser Becket, on 
preaching in his cathedral while the rioters were gathering for 
the sack of his palace, which was in fact burnt to the ground 
before the evening closed. 

The second Robert Gray, who reproduced at least the same 
resolution of character, was partially educated at Eton. Here, 
however, an accident, which for a long time compelled him to 
use crutches, necessitated his leaving school, and between his 
fourteenth and eighteenth years he was a confirmed invalid. 
During this time, under the influence of an elder sister, he 
became impressed by religion, which was confirmed and 
deepened by the illness and death of the same sister, as well 
as by the death of a brother. He travelled with this sister 
in search of health to the West Indies, and after her death 
made a tour on the Continent. After passing through Oxford 
ereditably, he again went abroad, and proved himself a dili- 
gent but somewhat dull traveller. 

At the age of twenty-four, Robert Gray took orders, appa- 
rently as chaplain to his father, with whom he chiefly re- 
mained, in consequence of the Bishop’s failing health, till his 
death in the autumn of 1834. During this time he had been 
appointed to the living of Whitworth, near Durham, at which 
cure, So soon as he was able to reside, he did his pastoral work 
industriously and well. At this period of his life he was a 
very diligent reader, though the mental food that he digested 
was of the driest and most uninteresting kind. If he rightly 
assimilated it, it partly accounts for the hard and wooden cha- 
racter of his own theology in after days, although at the time 
of which we speak his views were what would now be called 
Evangelical. It must, however, be remembered that until the 
Tractarian school was fairly known beyond the limits of 
Oxford, Evangelicism was almost the only channel in which 
earnest Anglican thought could run. Besides being a hard 
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worker in exclusively spiritual matters, he gave considerable 
thought to various schemes of social improvement, and did his 
best to establish a Temperance Society on the only plan which 
was understood in these days—that of partial instead of total 
abstinence. This plan, of course, failed, as it always fails, 
because, since all men maintain that they are temperate, it 
practically leaves the matter much where it was before. 

In the autumn of 1836, Mr. Gray married Miss Myddleton, 
of Old Park, daughter of his. leading parishioner. It was a 
marriage of sincere affection, and proved extremely happy. 
Robert Gray’s family life was always the tender and pleasant 
side of his character, and Mrs. Gray, an active, bustling and 
managing woman, was the very wife for an active, stirring, 
but unmethodical man. For many years of her life, Mrs. Gray 
was vigorous in body as well as in mind. She rode with her 
husband on his excursions into the bush in Africa; she visited 
his diocese as effectually as he did himself. She thought 
nothing of camping out and living hard. When in England 
on his tours to collect money for his mission, it was she who 
mapped out every moment of his time, arranged the trains he 
should take and the cabs he should employ, in order to enable 
him to fulfil his numerous engagements. 

It is very curious to note the gradual stiffening and harden- 
ing of Robert Gray’s views, and the way in which his reading 
gradually assumed a High-church cast. The enormous and 
sudden increase of population in his parish caused him great 
difficulty. A rough and depraved set of navvies were brought 
there in connection with some railway works. The Church, as 
usual, was totally unable to cope with this class of persons ; 
but the attempts made by the Ranters, who were more able to 
catch their ear, pleased Mr. Gray as little as the sin with 
which these Dissenters tried to cope; in fact, he had already 
grown to regard Dissent as in itself sin. He therefore circu- 
lated in his parish some of the earlier numbers of “The Tracts 
for the Times,” which on the whole may have been tantamount 
to trying to cool Vesuvius by blowing into the crater. 

| By 1844, he may be considered to have become a decided | 
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and prominent High-churchman, and he worked hard in the 
north of England as deputation and local secretary for the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. He thus became a 
marked man, and in the Bishop’s eyes quite a natural person 
to be appointed to the living of Stockton-on-Tees when it be- 
came vacant. At Stockton his work was energetic and sen- 
sible, but of no long duration; for within eighteen months he 
was appointed first Bishop of the new see of Capetown, and 
immediately plunged into the unpleasant and somewhat dis- 
creditable begging, which is forced by the Church of England ~ 
on all her colonial bishops. In the early spring of 1848, Bishop 
Gray entered on his work at Capetown. On the voyage he 
had endeavoured to pour oil on the troubled waters of eccle- 
siastical politics in Madeira, where a feud was then raging 
between two rival chaplains. As, however, he was entirely 
unable to see that there could be by any possibility more than 
one side, and as he sympathized wholly with the ejected chap- 
lain, his mediation was of no avail. 

The Bishop began at once to work exceedingly hard, but 
precisely as if he had been in an English parish, and with just 
the same feeling towards all who did not agree with him, 
The Church of England (for it was not then called the Church 
of South Africa) was in the right, and all other sects—the 
Romanists included—mere Dissenters. So utterly wrong 
were they in the Bishop’s opinion, that he swallows whole 
the most impossible stories which are brought to him. “The 
Roman Bishop,” he writes, “has recently consecrated by him- 
self a Bishop for the Western province.” That this is true, 
no one would believe who knows anything of the careful 
arrangements made by the Roman Church. His whole work 
appears to have been that of an extremely pious policeman, 
and he speaks characteristically of a layman whom he had 
“caught” engaged in extemporary prayer in one of the 
churches. 

Our readers will not expect us to go into the details of 
the Bishop’s work. One visitation tour in rough country is 
greatly like another, and on the whole the volumes are ex- 
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tremely dull for those who have no taste for the ecclesiastical 
details of every day. We cannot help feeling, however, as we 
turn page after page, that a great deal of what appears on 
paper was thoroughly, though unintentionally, unreal. Every 
Friday morning the Bishop sat in the vestry to receive people 
who might come to see him. Very long confidential letters 
were habitually written during this period, and we find also 
that he tamed and fed mice in the same place, which cer- 
tainly does not look as though there were any crowd of 
eager applicants for spiritual counsel and advice. There is 
also a great waste of power in a bishop taking wife, cassock, 
chaplain, and all the rest of the paraphernalia, to talk to 
Kaffirs, with whom one can only “try to have religious con- 
versation.” Of course, a Bishop has a right to say what he 
pleases, but we do not understand how the spiritual state of 
the Kaffirs would be improved by being spoken to of “the 
torments of hell.” 

When Bishop Gray came home, in 1852, one of his great 
objects was the division of his enormous diocese. His name 
will ever be associated, either for praise or blame, with one of 
those to whom he gave a share in his work. On St. Andrew’s 
Day, 1853, Mr. Armstrong was consecrated to the bishopric 
of Grahamstown, and Mr. Colenso to the bishopric of Natal, 
“the Bishop of Oxford preaching a touching sermon on the 
burden of a Bishop’s heart, and the power which sustains 
him.” “Both of them,” wrote Bishop Gray, “are noble- 
hearted men,” and he had no doubt “that God would make 
them instruments of great good to our dark, desolate, wayward 
land.” 

Bishop Colenso was himself warmly received in his diocese, 
-and “made, as may have been expected, a great impression 
on all who had been brought into contact with him.” 

While in England on this expedition, the intimacy between 
the Bishops of Capetown and Oxford grew extremely close. 
On Bishop Gray’s side at least, there was a feeling of devoted 
personal affection, which the Bishop of Oxford repaid by 
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zealous service when his assistance was called for in hunting 
down Bishop Colenso, once the friend of both. 

The first indications of the coming storm are to be found in 
a letter from the Bishop of Capetown, dated New Year's Day, 
1856. “The Bishop of Natal,” says his brother Bishop, “has 
got into great trouble: 


“1. By bringing out too many not over-well-chosen labourers all 
at once to a work scarce begun. 2. By mistaking the extent of a 
Bishop’s power, altering services, omitting portions of the Liturgy— 
e.g. Psalms, Lessons, Litany, and introducing others—e.g. a new 
offertory and prayer for Church militant, a prayer for Heathen, &c. 
—in fact, acting as the sole legislator of the Church. 3. By giving 
way as soon as opposition met him. Matters are in a great mess 
just now, and it is difficult to advise usefully at this distance with 
our imperfect communication. 

“ He has startled people by the rapidity of his conclusions (poly- 
gamy amongst the number, with reference to the baptism of heathen 
with more wives than one, upon which he has written a pamphlet), 
and shaken confidence. They ask, What next? If he will only 
learn caution and deliberation, this row will do no harm. His fine, 
generous, bold, and noble character will triumph over all difficulties. 
Tought to have said that they all arise in unfaithful ’s parish. 
If I have learnt one lesson in this land, it is the judgment which 
toleration of an unfaithful minister brings upon the Church.” 


These difficulties, however, appear to have blown over, and 
all was quiet again in Natal till, when the Bishop of Cape- 
town was in England in the summer of 1858, he received 
“harassing letters from Natal, reporting that the Dean and 
Canon Jenkins had presented the Bishop of the diocese 
for teaching false doctrine.”. Both parties appealed to the 
Bishop of Capetown, who thought that Bishop Colenso’s lan- 
guage, though “unguarded and unsatisfactory, was capable of 
being brought within the formularies of the Church.” In his 
efforts to restore harmony and maintain order, he tells us that 
he “made the hearts of faithful men sad;. for those who 
thought that they were contending for great principles which 
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were endangered, felt discouraged and even aggrieved.” Dif- 
ferences were also growing between the two Bishops on the 
question of Church government, the Bishop of Natal being 
anxious to allow the laity even a preponderating influence in 
Church Councils, while Bishop Gray upheld the clergy in 
refusing to sit in such an assembly. 

Already in the minds of each of these two men the question 
of the relations of Church and State (which means really the 
relations of lay persons to the clergy) was assuming a definite 
form; but while the gathering storm was still pending, the 
Church and State question was brought forward from another 
and quite unexpected quarter. 

In January, 1861, the Bishop of Capetown summoned a 

. Synod, calling upon his clergy to attend, and desiring that 
each should, with the aid of his parishioners, elect a lay dele- 
gate. That any church or congregation. or number of con- 
eregations should meet for counsel and advice is obviously 
natural and proper; yet in a body so curiously constituted as 
the Church of England, it seems even now undecided whether 
the Church be not really the whole nation considered on its 
spiritual side. Those persons, therefore, had something to say 
for themselves who opposed the Synods on the ground of 
illegality and injury to the Queen’s supremacy. 

No doubt, however, the real reason which induced the most 
prominent objector—the Rev. Mr. Long—to resist the Bishop, 
was a strong and increasing feeling on the part of many that 
clerical assumption was growing to an unwonted pitch, and 
that ecclesiastical influences, comparatively inoffensive in the 
old country, became perfectly intolerable in the freer life of 
anew colony. The author tells us that “Mr. Long and his 

_personal interests were simply the vehicle for an attack, really 
aimed at the whole Episcopal jurisdiction in the colonies, and 
most seriously affecting the status of the Colonial Church ;” 
and Mr. Long says himself in one of his letters, “the contest 
is a struggle for civil and religious liberties.” When, there- 
fore, the Bishop suspended Mr. Long, the Jatter was of course, 
from his point of view, perfectly justified in disregarding the 
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suspension, till such time as it should be confirmed by the 
proper legal authority. 

The decision of the judges at the Cape was unfavourable to 
Mr. Long, but on his appeal to the Privy Council at home, 
the final judgment was in his favour. On the question of 
costs, the words of the judgment are as follows: 


“We do not doubt that the Bishop has acted in the conscien- 
tious discharge of what he considered to be his public duty, and he 
has succeeded at great personal trouble and expense in bringing 
this contention in the Court below to a favourable issue. On the 
other hand, it is impossible not to feel that Mr. Long has been 
subjected to not less trouble and expense by a course of proceeding 
on the part of the Bishop, which we have been obliged to pro- 
nounce is not warranted in law. Feeling the hardship of the case 
upon the Right Rev. Respondent, we still think that we are bound 
to award the costs of the suit and of the appeal in favour of the 
Appellant.” 


In the whole of the Bishop’s letters which are preserved in 
regard to this time, private and public alike, especially in a 
letter addressed to Bishop Wilberforce, a distinction is drawn 
between the laws of the land and the laws of the Church: 
“The more I think about it,” writes Bishop Gray, “the more 
indignaut I feel at the so-called principles laid down. We 
had a right to be recognized as a body, as a branch of the 
Church not governed by the laws framed by the State for the 
Established Church in England, but governed by the laws 
which the Church herself had framed for her own govern- 
ment.” 

It obviously never occurred to the objectors that the laws 
of the Establishment must be subservient to the laws of the 
land, and at the same time that the dignified position of 
the Colonial Church, even if it be not established, is entirely 
owing to its connection with the Establishment at home; that 
apart from such connection of friendship, the Church of En- 
gland in the Colonies has no special dignity,—is and always 
must remain confined to the small minority who hold what 
are termed “ Anglican” principles. 
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To return to the Colenso case. Towards the end of 1860, 
Bishop Gray’s views of his brother labourer had considerably 
altered. He who a few years before had been said to have “a 
bold, generous, loving spirit,’ was now discovered to be “a yery 
selfish, headstrong man.” 

Again he writes: “I am very anxious about Natal. His 
views are dangerous.” He considered that the Bishop of Natal 
held opinions which undermined the whole Gospel scheme— 
“no atonement in the true sense of the word, no need of any ; 
no eternity of punishment; ultimate universal salvation.” As 
usual, the absence of damnation in the scheme of doctrine 
appeared the most dangerous of all heresies. The cause of 
offence, however, was collected into a definite point by the 
appearance of the Bishop of Natal’s “Commentary on the 
Kpistle to the Romans.” The evil of this was, that it was 
“full of Maurice;” but although the Bishop of Capetown wrote 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury complaining of the dangerous 
character of this book, and to the Bishop of Oxford for advice 

as to how proceedings should be taken against the author for 
heresy, the Commentary on the Epistle was soon thrown into 
the shade by “The Pentateuch, critically examined.” 

_ We do not intend to re-open in these pages the story of the 
Colenso case, or to say much on the extraordinary state of 
things at this moment existing in the Church of South Africa. 
That the spiritual authorities of the Church have (as far as is 
in their power to do so) deposed Dr. Colenso cannot be dis- 
puted ; that according to law he is still Bishop of Natal is 
equally certain. It was apparent from the first that no com- 
promise was possible between those who believed with Bishop 
Gray, on the one hand, that “in the Bible its whole state- 
‘ments should be taken or none,’ and, on the other, with the 
Bishop of Natal, that a man might hold what he pleased, with- 
out reference to the general opinion of the Church, till such 
time as his opinions should be found to conflict with the laws 
of the land, which were certainly not framed to deal with cases 
of heresy.. 

‘Neither, again, would space permit us to go into all the 
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differences and disputes which occurred wee after the set- 
tlement of the Colenso question, Bishop Gray and his party 
resolyed on consecrating another Bishop to supersede him. 
Enough to notice that the Bishop of Capetown’s line was too 
autocratic, too papal, to satisfy even such devoted friends and 
unquestionable High-churchmen as Bishop Wilberforce and 
Bishop Hamilton, of Salisbury. 

This much, however, may be said upon the whole matter. 
There can scarcely be a doubt that the general opinion of 
the Church from its earliest known times is dead against Dr. 
Colenso. It is also quite certain that the whole tendency: of 
modern thought sets steadily in the direction of his teaching, 
although many men are advancing rather on parallel paths to 
his than on that on which his feet are set, while many have 
outstripped him. We cannot but think that not only he, but 
others who for years past have tried to pour new wine into old 
bottles, would be happier and freer. outside the bounds of a 
Church of which the vast majority of members hold so differ- 
ent views. Yet, in Bishop Colenso’s case even more than in 
similar ones, the question is by no means so simple as appears. 

If the religion of the future is to succeed the religion of the 
past without any break of continuity,—if religion has been 
and will be one and the same,—the transition must take place 
within organized religious bodies. It may fairly, though 
perhaps not quite correctly, be argued that the difference 
between Dr. Colenso’s theology and that of Bishop Gray is no 
greater than that which obtained between the Elizabethan 
Bishops and those of Henry VIIL’s reign, and it will be re- 
membered that the reformers of the English Prayer Book were 
careful to assert that no breach of continuity had taken place. 
They spoke of the Church of England before and after the 
Reformation as one and the same. Bishop Colenso, Dean 
Stanley, and other Broad-churchmen of various degrees, may 
consider that they are in the same position as the Reformation 
Bishops who scandalized faithful Catholics on the one hand, 
and did not go far enough for Puritans on the other. 

Again, as the Bishop of Natal has once practically asserted 
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that, to use the words of Mr. H. B. Wilson, “the legal obliga- 
tion is a measure of the moral,” to abandon that position would 
be virtually to stultify all that he has already done and said, 
and to give up the game into the hands of his opponents. 

This would mean much more than to leave it to the old 
orthodox Church of England ; it would give it to those who are 
gradually pushing forward the new Catholic reaction. Bishop 
Gray, whom we have seen gradually growing into a High- 
churchman, and attempting to stop active Dissenters by an 
application of “ Tracts for the Times,” was towards the end of 
his life an entire adherent of all that is understood under the 
name of Ritualism. In a letter to Bishop Welby he says: 
“Men who are called Ritualists (it is impossible to draw 
the line) have a firmer grasp of the faith than most others. 
Moderate Ritualism is decidedly popular already, and my 
belief is that gradually the Church will ce almost all that 
these men are contending for.” 

Now what these men are stinaihe for is, as it seems to 
an outsider, all which Rome asserts, saving only the Pope’s 
supremacy. So soon as this is realized by those who hold 
Roman. doctrine, the supremacy becomes a stumbling-block in 
the way of those only who have entirely historical minds (and 
those are very few in number), or who are totally illogical. 

The two camps of Catholicism and Free Thought are en- 
trenching themselves one against the other, and all the ortho- 
_dox churches are gradually becoming the wings of the Roman 

army, if not component portions ofits main body. The Broad- 
churchmen of all the sects stand yet in little knots and 
groups between, and, taking their position with neither party, 
must surely be shattered in the clash of the opposing lines. 
Thus while it is impossible not to admire the courage and 
boldness of the Bishop of Natal, while we admit how difficult 
it would be for him to retire from the position that he has 
taken up in asserting his legal rights, it yet seems to us that 
he is maintaining that position in vain, and that when his 
own occupancy of the See of Natal is at an end, the triumph 
will be found to be virtually with those who have opposed 
VOL, XIII. G 
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him, But while orthodoxy narrows every day, like the sides 
of the torture-chamber in the story, no man can widen them 
by pressing from within. Many who have tried to do so have 
failed. It seems, therefore, best to escape while we may, and 
assail the fabric from without. Bishop Colenso’s writings and 
the Colenso case have done their work for freedom, whether 
he remain a Bishop, a preacher in a free church, or a layman. 

After all the storm and stress of the Colenso troubles, 
Bishop Gray's life was comparatively peaceful, though he had 
more than his share of sorrow. <A great scandal in connec- 
tion with one of the South African churches, the death of his 
eldest daughter, and the death of his wife, all came upon him 
as very terrible blows. His consolation was found in seeing 
that, when heresy was extruded, the Church of South Africa (of 
which Bishop Colenso never called himself a member) was 
more and more conformed to the pattern which he approved. 
We cannot think that Bishop Gray himself was a more attrac- 
tive figure towards the close of his life. There was something 
interesting and noble in his bold fighting; but his letters to 
the Sisterhood he directed towards the close of his life do not 
raise him in our opinion. It really makes the relations of a 
Bishop and grown-up sensible women too ridiculous when we 
find him writing to express his satisfaction on hearing “that 
you are all good children, and going on as well as could be 
expected without the benefit of my snubs.” 

Our words of disapproval, however, may be brought to a 
close here. The end of his life was, happily, like the ends of 
so many who have died in so different faiths. When. God, or 
nature, has brought. upon the tried brain and body the feeling 
that the last has come, and that rest is well, so only that there 
be no wavering uncertainty, no gnawing conscience to mourn 
over past sins,—and of these, in the grosser sense, few men 
were ever more free than the subject of this Memoir,—it 
would seem to make little difference to the falling asleep what 
the precise creed of the tried one may be: whether we look to 
join the choir invisible, 


“Whose music is the gladness of the world,” 
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or that other choir invisible, who strike their golden harps be- 
fore the throne, the prospect is equally one of peace. Bishop 
Gray had struggled bravely for what he believed to be right, 
and if he exaggerated the importance both of his office and of 
his Church, it was never with any selfish aim, or any hope of 
personal ease. 

With his work we cannot sympathize, with his views we 
totally disagree ; nor does he seem to us to have been a per- 
sonally attractive man; but he was one whose memory is green 
in many hearts, who helped to clear the way for the struggle 
which must come. We cannot but admire him for some 
reasons, while we know that he would not have cared for the 


love we cannot give. 
C. KEGAN PAUL. 


V.—HOOK’S LAUD. 


Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By Walter Farquhar 
Hook, D.D., F.RS., Dean of Chichester. Vol. VI. New 
Series. Reformation Period. [Laud and Juxon.]  8vo, 
London: Bentley. 1875. 


. “When we have gazed upon the noble portrait of Buckingham 

by Vandyke ; when we read of his splendid attire, and see the gay 
plumes which overshadowed his brow, his silk mantle and jowelled 
rapier ; the frank and easy manner of the courtier, ever ready to 
draw his sword against a rival, or to dance with the fairest lady of 
the Court ; himself regarded as the mirror of fashion and the ‘ ele- 
gantice arbiter ;’ and when we compare the portrait of this gallant 
courtier with the physiognomy portrayed by the same artist, repre- 
senting Laud stiff, and prim, and shy, in his square cap; not arrayed 
in any of the episcopal robes which he might have assumed if he 
had not affected simplicity in his gait and dress; we can hardly 
refrain from an expression of astonishment that a friendship should 
be found to have existed between men not only so discordant, but 
so apparently opposed.” * 


* Hook, pp. 50, 51. 
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If the outward form and literary hue of a biography should 
take pattern and colour from the known characteristics of its 
subject ; if the life of Charles Lamb should be written in a 
strain of quaint joyousness, glad but not gay, with a subtle 
thrill of mystery and pathos which keeps away from the sur- 
face, but is there; if the story of James Nayler should be 
endited with pen of power, having the properties of some stout 
pike of the Commonwealth wars, with the virtues of a feather 
newly plucked from an archangel’s wing ; if the histories of 
Coriolanus and of Milton invite the style essentially regal, 
while those of Alexander the Great and Napoleon suggest the 
style essentially vulgar; if for depicting the careers of such 
men as Charles the First and the pseudo-Napoleon we may be 
permitted to imagine an appropriate style—a style “devilish 
genteel, but damnable out at elbows,” a sort of mock-turtle 
style ;—then, on this principle, it must be fairly owned that 
Dean Hook has exactly hit the model manner for placing upon 
the canvas of history the portraiture of the genius of Laud. 
A clever student of character has well said of this prelate that 
he was “hard and unpoetic, a kiln-dried man, a baked man, 
hard and dry like a cricket, unlovable as a locust.” It is 
possible that some readers may complain of Dean Hook as 
having presented, in respect of dryness and hardness, too literal 
a transcript of the man. 

The volume before us significantly outdoes its predecessors 
in its stern adherence to the bare detection of facts and state- 
ment of opinions. The passage quoted above is perhaps the 
only piece. of word-painting which breaks the even tenour of 
the book. We have no new incident, startling and imperish- 
able in its dramatic intensity, like that which lights up the 
last hours of the greatest of Englishwomen with the picture 
of the aged Whitgift on his knees by the bed of Elizabeth, 
praying till strength fails him, yet compelled still to con- 
tinue by imperious signs from the dying Queen. Nor do we 
find, sprinkled over these pages in the same proportion as 
over former volumes, the pithy, epigrammatic judgments on 
men and measures which Dean Hook so well knows how to 
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express in a terse, blunt English of his own. Nothing occurs 
to us here which is so happy in its way as that characteriza- 
tion of the leader of the New Learning: “There was always 
something of the spirit of Grub Street mixed up with the 
genius of Erasmus ;’* or so memorable in its kind as this 
hitting off of Cranmer’s policy : “ He decided by common sense, 
and then looked out for precedents to silence opponents. + 

Yet if Dean Hook’s last volume strike us as being a little 
dry and hard, it must be remembered that not only are these 
qualities the natural reflex of Laud’s own image, but that they 
are the judicial results of a concentrated and compacted treat- 
ment of a great subject, presented in its main outlines, and 
neither amplified nor enlivened by the garnish and the glow 
which are in the modern fashion and are coveted by the modern 
taste. “To a dull, commonplace artist,” says Dean Hook, 
speaking of Katherine of Arragon, ‘she would not have ap- 
peared a beauty, for her features were not regular, and, when 
she was not animated, they were heavy. The artist, however, 
of genius would have seen beauty in the bright intelligence of 
her countenance.” { Of the volume before us something similar 
might be affirmed. The reader who comes to it for pleasing 
impressions, wherewith to relieve the dulness of his common- 
place imagination, will naturally throw it aside as not con- 
taining what he seeks. Writers like Macaulay among secular 
historians, or like Stanley among purveyors of sacred and 
ecclesiastical history, have long encouraged us to slake our 
historic thirst with a mellifluous mixture of romance and 
rhetoric and the pretty-picturesque. Pleasant it may be to 
imbibe, and easy to digest, the not entirely unsophisticated 
flow of this sparkling stream; yet, as Dr. Johnson said of 
claret, “it will drown a man before it makes him” full. We 
cannot but think there are some by whom Hook’s old wine 
and firm filberts, unpalatable perhaps to the many, decried as 
dry and hard, will be treasured -and relished as the fruit of 
study and the food of thought. 


* Vol. L, NS, p. 328. + Ibid. p. 151, n. t Ibid. p. 199, 
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There was no lack of occasion, had our author chosen to 
adopt a very different line. In truth, Laud’s remarkable 
career offers peculiar facilities, and even temptations, for a 
shining and pictorial treatment. No doubt, the famous con- 
secration scene in the church of St. Catharine Cree, with its 
puny sprawlings on the pavement, and jerkings of dust into 
the air, is grotesque enough, though we deduct something from 
the cruel and malicious exaggerations of Prynne. Nay, in the 
well-known picture of the blessing of Strafford, it is perhaps 
as well that we do not see, from the inner side, the efforts of 
the tiny man to reach the prison-bars, and his tiptoe pains of 
benediction. Still, no one who has felt the awe with which 
Charles Kean could invest the part of Louis XI, can remain 
insensible to the possibility of an actual deepening of tragic 
impression, when the portent of the situation, or the splendour 
of the interest, or the greatness of the passion, is contrasted 
with the chief actor's pigmy form. What incident more 
startling or improbable, as a foundation for Laud’s career, than 
that marriage scene in Wanstead Church on St. Stephen’s- 
day 1605, when, by an act so unchurchly as to bar his pre- 
ferment for years and embitter his conscience for ever, the 
stern reviver of discipline, the uncompromising hammer of 
Puritanism, on the mere strength of “the general opinions of 
the Lutheran and Calvinian ministers, as also of some Catholic 
doctors,” marries his patron to a newly-divorced lady, that 
patron’s paramour? What episode in English history more 
dramatic than the introduction of the “shrill and piercing 
voice which Charles heard in the midst of the ceremonial of 
his coronation, to the unutterable astonishment of all present ;” 
a voice, the spirit of whose cry “had, as long as the speaker 
lived, a mighty spell for evil upon the will and heart of the 
king”?# What conjunction more memorable and astonishing 
than that which dimly shews us a mysterious personage who 
twice came, once on the morning of Archbishop Abbot’s death, 


* Lancashire, its Puritanism and Nonconformity. By Robert Halley, D.D. 
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and once again, to offer seriously, and with “avowed ability to 
perform it,” the presentation of a Cardinal's hat to Laud, 
Bishop of London; who for his part puts by the dangerous 
gift with the delicately-worded scruple that “somewhat dwelt 
within me, which would not suffer that, till Rome were other 
than it is”? Here, and elsewhere, in the annals of Laud’s 
rise and ascendancy, are elements of unusual promise for 
_ graphic narration. 

That our good Dean has elected to pass by these opportuni- 
ties for exercising literary skill, is due, no doubt, in part to 
the quickened pace with which he hastened on, desirous of 
bringing to a conclusion the cherished project of his literary 
labours. Feeling the approach of that divine summons which 
contradicts the first half of the -Preacher’s testimony, “of 
making many books there is no end,” he built characteris- 
tically strong and characteristically plain the outlines of the 
last, as it proved, of “the many volumes I have been per- 
mitted to write.” We may almost say that he had not time 
to take down the scaffold-poles and gather up the measuring- 
lines, ere he was called away. A final wing is projected in the 
closing sentence of the book; and it may well be that, with 
traces of building materials still lying about here and there in 
the corridors, the architect felt he had more necessary work in 
hand than the filling of windows with stained glass. Pressed 
for time, a man, gives place to that which he considers of most 
importance. 

Hook’s was a practical mind, and his favourite methods were 
those of the directest procedure. “I am,” we remember hearing 
him tell an audience at the Edinburgh Philosophical Institu- 
tion, “I am a John Bull to the backbone.” He could not have 
more succinctly described the frank, business-like and deter- 
mined spirit which at all times guided his choice of language 
and his choice of subjects, and his choice of aspects from 
which to regard subjects. John Bull loves reality, puts up 
with bluntness, and hates mere finery in act or speech. No 
doubt Hook’s sincere, powerful, trenchant works and utter- 
ances, in exposition of his masculine ideal of Church-of- 
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Englandism, were unwelcome to many. The Evangelical part 
oD to} 
could not brook his “ Hear the Church”—a text of his own 


creation, if he may be said to create the weapon, who from an _ 


unlikely thicket disengages the straight staff, and sends it 
home by main force, as from a catapult. Still less could 
“mere Establishmentarians,” as he termed them, digest his 
plain account of the true educational need of the age, “that 
moral training which is the basis of all good education, and 
without which religion becomes a mere dogma—an illegiti- 
mate mode of expressing political sentiment.”* Unitarians 
have sometimes complained of a want of charity in his famous 
sentence defining them as “certain heretics who do not wor- 
ship the true God,”+ though it is observable that with real 
sagacity he has here seized upon the fundamental question 
at issue between the systems of Trinitarian and Unitarian 
orthodoxy ; which is not, as often represented, a question 


purely of Christology, but much more a question of the true- 


character of that God whose worship forms the character of 
his worshiper. 

Such a mind, directed to the study of the forces, political, 
ecclesiastical and religious, which formed the motive of the 
Tudor Reformation, which culminated in England’s Common- 
wealth, and which seemed to shrink into very small space at 
the period of the Stuart Restoration, might be expected to deal 


fairly, whatever the mistakes into which it fell. Dean Hook - 


is entitled to the full measure of this praise. If we miss the 
honour which we deem due to some great names, yet here, at 
any rate, is no profanation of history by designed distortion, no 
heartless parading of Bunyan as patron to the doctrine that 
“literature and culture are channels of grace,’+ no wanton 
citation of the exile from Kidderminster in illustration of the 
glories of the parochial system. The tender mercies of the 
“Establishmentarian” are cruel. The emphatic “Yea” and 


“Nay” of our hearty Anglican are refreshing, even when we: 


* On the Means of Rendering more Efficient the Education of the People, A 
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think them a little misplaced. “It is not possible,” he acknow- 
ledges, “ for an earnest writer to be impartial: his mind being 
imbued with the principles, if not the prejudices, on one side 
of a question, he cannot be expected to throw himself into the 
mind of his opponents. The student of history should ascer- 
tain the bias of an historian’s mind, and then, as in a game 
of bowls, he must make due allowance for the bias, and in 
the end he will reach the truth.” * 

Freely applying this method of judgment to our author, we 
are constrained to admit that he has endeavoured to be before- 
hand with us, and, as he says of Jeremy Collier, “ has really 
laboured to deal equal justice to all parties.’ Perhaps he is 
more successful in this object when dealing with the political 
than with the religious enterprizes of the Stuart period. It is 
scarcely possible to desire a firmer and at the same time a 
more judicial estimate than is summed up in the following fine 
passage from an earlier volume : 


“The enthusiasm of the present generation is easily excited in 
behalf of those who contended for the liberty of the subject; but 
the prejudices are not to be despised of the gallant spirits who 
fought for the royal prerogative. Both were right and both were 
wrong ; between the struggles of the two, liberty was prevented 
from degenerating into licence ; and a warning, as well as an ex- 
ample, is set to those who rightly hold the great truth, that govern- 
ments are to be so administered as to produce the greatest amount 
of good to the greatest number of persons,—real good being always 
in close contact with the laws of God.” t 


From the same volume we may be permitted to extract a 
passage in which the endeavour is honestly made to mete 
justice with like fairness to. the ecclesiastical parties of the 
time : 

“The Puritans, taking the great Reformers of the Continent for 
their masters, and adverting to their systems as models, nobly 


sought, as their name denotes, the highest theoretical perfection. 
They sought in a sect what they could not realize in a Church; and 
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when toleration was unknown, their endeavour was to displace the 
old Church and to establish Calvinism. This is not the place to 
attack, to defend, or to palliate the proceedings or the tenets of this 
great and influential party. Among the Puritans were men of piety 
equal to that of our own divines: eminent for their learning and 
their devotion to the service of their Saviour and their God. To 
them, to their exertions, and to their sufferings, the country is in- 
debted for many enduring benefits. But while we give to them the 
honour which is their due, we may be permitted to regard with 
complacency the position of the English Church.’’* 


Equally conspicuous with the desire to enter into the aims 
of both parties in a national movement, is the endeavour to 
see both sides in the character of the leading actors in the 
struggle ; practically a higher test of judicial impartiality : 


“ Historians,” says the good Dean, “ generally love to dwell on the 
faults of such a man as Buckingham. I must confess that I prefer 
to make discovery of the virtues which have distinguished a man of 
eminence. While admitting and condemning his faults, we must 
not forget that they may be qualified by virtues which those who 
envied him were slow to detect, and quick to forget.” + 


It is curious to contrast the impressions made on Hook’s 
mind by the characters of Cromwell and of Charles. Sound 
and strict High-churchman as he is, he cannot regard Charles 
as a saint; he does not describe him as a martyr. He pain- 
fully feels the King’s prevalent weakness, “though united 
with sincere piety ;” and he points out exactly where that 
weakness lay, when he laments “the misfortune of Charles on 
this as on other occasions, to go far enough to irritate, and yet. 
to shrink from the last bold and decided step.” On the other 
hand, while never drawing the portrait of Cromwell, or confess- 
ing in so many words the spell of the Protector’s personality, 
there peeps out from many unconscious paragraphs the image 
of a majestic presence which makes itself felt as indubitably 
the greatest thing brought near to us in this new volume 
of archiepiscopal lives. “ Pre-eminent genius and firmness of 


” 


purpose ;” “a master mind;” “rose from fanaticism into 
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greatness ;” “always practical ;” “one who, let his faults be 
what they might, had a mind capable of bending all other 
minds to his will;”* these are touches of real, if reluctant 
homage. Even the passage which aims at balancing against 
Cromwell's measures those of his opponents, plainly reveals 
the real nature of the immense chasm between them : 


“This celebrated man gradually rose from the ranks of Puritan- 
ism; but, with his usual sagacity, he obtained a glimpse of that 
modern toleration which is an honour to our age and a blessing to 
the country. ‘That same sagacity led Cromwell to see that, as the 
country then existed, it must be subjected to the rule of one. He 
himself became that one ; but by so doing he endorses, to a certain 
extent, the policy for upholding which Charles, Stratford and Laud 
were brought to the block.” + 


Elsewhere he speaks of Juxon as not needing long “to seek 
concealment, for the notion of toleration had forced itself into 
the mind of Oliver Cromwell ;” and adds, “It is remarkable 
that two such men as Jeremy Taylor on the one side, and 
Oliver Cromwell on the other, had arrived almost at the 
modern idea of toleration.” t 

Since by an intellect of real and transcendant greatness like 
that of the Protector, Hook can be thus evidently moved, with 
what cheer, we may ask, can he gird up his loins to the task 
of following the formal footsteps of “little Doctor Laud’’? 
Truly Laud was no Cromwell. There was no insight in him ; 
how then could he mould the times? Yet it were vain to deny 
in Laud a certain remarkable kind of greatness. What Dean 
Hook says of another may be repeated of Laud,—“ a great man 

_he was ; for greater is he who achieves greatness, than he who 
inherits it.”"§ Laud is a man to whose rise England may 
point in pride, as well as in anger. Of “poorish” parentage and 
commonplace mind, with little influence and no manners, the 
advocate of an unpopular theology, the enemy of the strongest 
religious tendencies of his time, incapable of an enthusiasm, 
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almost without parts or passions, he plodded on, never hesi- 
tating an instant, absolutely unabashed, pushing in his bullet 
head where better men tried in vain to thrust a finger, 
setting his feet with busy tread upon rung after rung of the 
politico-ecclesiastical ladder, till at length, as a matter of 
course, he stood Primate of all England, chief administrator 
in Church and State. Should further evidence of Laud’s 
greatness be in request, it may be found in the fact that it 
was deemed necessary to behead him. What other clothier's 
son who took to the Church ever had the ill fortune to make 
himself so formidable ? 

In estimating this extraordinary career, we almost are com- 
pelled to see comparisons between Laud and men who 
transcend him by whole hemispheres. He is ubiquitous as 
“royal-hearted Athanase,” and as pertinacious; though as to 
advancing theology a step, or firing a generation with the 
inspiration of a creed, of this he is entirely guiltless; his 
short way with the Calvinian controversy is flatly to prohibit 
preaching on the topics principally disputed. His capacity 
for the details of business, and his zeal in the perusal, pre- 
paration and annotation of documents, may remind us of 
Philip I1.; yet of government, in any but the parish school- 
master sense, he has no idea; his ledgers of submissive and 
recalcitrant clergy, with O. and P. set against their names, 
irresistibly recal the booking arrangements in a registry office’ 
for the supply of domestics. His writings and his martyrdom 
have gained him the name of the English Cyprian, but the 
parallel must not be pressed; his only important work, the 
Third Conference with Fisher, though crammed with scholastic 
divinity and bristling with homely thrusts, is a book of but 
one idea, that favourite idea of a Via Media between Rome and 
“a conventicle,’ in which Hook asserts that “it is difficult to 
retain any but the really learned.” His patronage of learning 
and learned men, his munificence to the University of which 
he was Chancellor, his search for literary treasures at home 
and abroad, his discovery and promotion of genius whenever it 
was possible to enlist it in the service of the Church of England 
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J a 
constitute his best claim to the praise at once of insight_and 
of catholicity. 

The matter-of-fact nature of the man is apparent in the 
character of his piety. There is a singular absence in him of 
that spiritually elevated and even mystical vein which runs 
through so much of the best life of the most religious natures 
in that age, whether Catholic, Anglican or Puritan,—which is 
found in the Sancta Sophia of Augustine Baker, the poems of 
Herbert and Vaughan, the sermons of Dell and Owen. His 
Royal master, we are told, was so far initiated in mysticism as 
to read Jacob Boehme with appreciation, but Laud got no 
further than a superstitious veneration for dreams. If, how- 
ever, there were no flights in his devotion, if his raptures were 
chiefly of the outward sort, if the use of a form and the place 
of a table, and in general the liturgical accessories, were neces- 
sary'to kindle his heaven-aspiring flame, there was neverthe- 
less a solid English stamp about his piety, which separates it 
from the category of mere formalism or puerility. Some of his 
private prayers are models of that same compactness and vigour, 
for excelling in which the Common Prayer Book is justly 
prized. 


“OQ Lord, we humbly beseech Thee to keep Thy Church and 
household continually in Thy true religion, that they which do lean 
only upon hope of Thy heavenly grace, may evermore be defended 
_ by Thy mighty power ; and that I may humbly and faithfully serve 
Thee in this Thy Church, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

“Gracious Father, I humbly beseech Thee for Thy holy Catholic 
Church ; fill it with all truth, in all truth with all peace. Where 
it is corrupt, purge it; where it is in error, direct it; where it is 
superstitious, rectify it ; where anything is amiss, reform it ; where 
it is right, strengthen and confirm it; where it is in want, furnish 
it; where it is divided and rent asunder, make up the breaches of 
it; O Thou Holy One of Israel. Amen.” 


Where lies the secret of Laud’s ascendancy? Plainly in the 
genuineness of his moral fibre, his unselfishness, his sincerity, 
his plain-spokenness, his knowledge of his own mind and con- 
fidence in himself, his imperturbable tenacity, his indomitable 
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perseverance, which tired out his enemies and made him neces- 
sary to his friends. He was a bull-dog without carnal qualities ; 
but none the less keen, and real, and unpleasant to his foes, 
were his pounce and grip, and his steady, merciless holding 
on till he had gained his end. To estimate the amount of 
energy and diligence which of his own proper motion he ex- 
pended with sleepless zest, in the interests of Via Media uni- 
formity, one should read, from the end of Wharton’s History, 
_ the accounts of his province which Laud presented to the King 
at the beginning of each year, and compare these amazing 
details with the comparative barrenness of the last similar 
account rendered by his puritanical predecessor, George Abbot, 
a good, strict man, and a typical Low-churchman of the time. 
In narrating some part of the affairs of the other province, Dr. 
Halley has instanced some curious cases which prove the leneth 
of my Lord’s Grace of Canterbury's arm. 

“The fear of Laud, felt in every part of the kingdom, not only 
compelled kindly disposed prelates like Bridgman to persecute their 
neighbours, but excited to something like action inert, indolent, 
gentlemanly ecclesiastics like Murray, Warden of Manchester, who, 


in 1634, exhibited ‘a libel’ before Archbishop Laud against Richard — 


Johnson, one of the fellows of the college, for not wearing a 
surplice when he conducted divine service at Gorton chapel. As 
this seems to have been about the only duty which Murray dis- 
charged in the twenty-eight years during which he was Warden of 
Manchester, it shews the power of Laud which could excite such a 
man, at so great a distance, and without the limits of the province of 
Canterbury, to make so great an effort as to ‘exhibit a libel’ against 
anybody.” * 

No proceeding of Laud’s roused more feeling at the time, or 
seems in itself less defensible, than his interference with the 
rights and liberties of the foreign churches, then domesticated 
in numerous towns throughout the East of England. He 
resolved to treat these conventicles as possible nurseries of 
schism and sedition ; and accordingly issued an injunction to 
the effect, “that those members of the foreign congregations 
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who had been born in England, and were in fact Englishmen, 
should attend their parish churches, and that those who were 
not natives should use the Liturgy of the Church, translated 
into their own language.” * 

While conceding that “ Laud seems to have acted with what 
would now be called great severity in respect of the foreign 
congregations,” Hook contends that “he was only following 
out his rule that the law must be enforced.’ This, however, 
by no means represents the true state of the case. Privileges 
had been granted by the Privy Council, under each of our 
sovereigns from Elizabeth to Charles, which secured for the 
foreign churches something very different from that which 
Laud was willing to allow to them. Their position was in 
many respects peculiar, and resembled that “imperium in 
imperio” which Laud feared, and was anxious to destroy. 
They supported their own poor, and maintained their own 
trained bands, and were accordingly exempted from the gene- 
ral taxation and military service of the country. They were 
answerable for the orderly walk of their own members, and in 
ease of refractoriness were held directly amenable to the juris- 
diction of the Privy Council. A perusal of the Actes of one 


of their Consistoires (which embraces three Colléges, that of 


Hommes Politiques being added to the customary Anciens and 
Diacres) leaves a high impression of their moral tone, which 
passes almost unblemished through the minute and corrupting 


ordeal of presbyterial examination. A few cases of drunken- 


ness, sundry quarrels and fights, some hasty language, several 
instances of marriages solemnized without the previous require- 
ment of betrothal in presence of the church having been 
complied with, exhaust the catalogue of their crimes. Those 
who have experience of Presbyterian or Baptist or Quaker 
records will know how unusual it is to find so light a calendar 
when church scrutiny has been employed to draw up the 


indictments. 


Archbishop Laud quoted on his trial from a sign-manual, 
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given in the second year of Elizabeth, which allots the church 
in Austin Friars to the use of the Dutch congregation, “so as 
no rite nor use be therein observed, contrary or derogatory to 
our laws.” He drew from these words the inference that per- 
mission was accorded for “nothing but our liturgy in their own 
language, not another form of divine service and discipline, 
much different from it.” He forbore to cite the terms of the 
Privy Council order to this same. church in 1573, two years 
after the ratification of the Thirty-nine Articles. This, Dean 
Hook had probably not seen: we quote its language from 
the venerable paper on which a series of extracts from similar 
orders has been drawn up for the use of the Walloon Church 
at Norwich. 

“Non ignoramus variis Ecclesiis varios et diversos jam ab initio 
Christiane Religionis semper fuisse ritus ac ceremonias... et tamen 
eadem pietas est ac religio, si vere et ad verum Deum oratio tendat 
absitque impietas ac superstitio, &c. Non contemnimus ritus vestros, 
neque vos ad nostros cogimus, probamusque ceremonias vestras, ut 
vobis et vestree Reipublicee, unde orti estis, aptas et convenientes.” 


If Laud had read these words, we can understand the force 
of his conviction that the principles on which the liberties of 
the foreign congregations were secured were such as cut at 
the root of his uniformity scheme. Nor were the privileges 
here admitted in any respect dependent upon an obsolete order. 
On the 10th October, 1621, the Privy Council ordered that 
the members of the Walloon Church at Norwich, “although 
borne in the kingdome, shall continue to be of the said church 
and societie, and shall be subject to such discipline as hath 
been by all the time of 55 yeares practised among them.” 

This was confirmed by Charles, in 1625 and in 1626. Even 
so lately as 7th January, 1630, the Privy Council had given 
order “that all those that are now or hereafter shall be mem- 
bers of the Dutch congregation [Norwich], althoug borne 
within this kingdome, shall continue to be of the said church 
and societie so long as his maj'* shall be pleased, without any 
prejudice to their priviledges and Birtright; and shall be sub- 
jet to all such discipline as hath been all.the time aforesaid 
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usually practised amongst them.” In the face of these stand- 
ing orders, Laud obtained and issued the tyrannous injunction 
already referred to. 

The case of the Norwich Walloon or French Church is of 
peculiar interest, because Laud on his trial professed to have 
received from this church a letter “full of thanks ;” and Hook 
(who confounds the Walloon with the Dutch community) in- 
terprets this as “an address thanking him for the conduct he 
had displayed in all these proceedings.” This construction is 
wide of the mark. It seems that at “Noirvis,” on Monday the 
6th April, 1635,* “monsieur le conmissaire de mon seigneur 
Larcheueske de Cantorbery, aiant fait apeler les 2 ministres 
[Pierre Delaune being the Walloon pastor] des deux assem- 
blees etrangeres de ceste ville, assistee de 4 anciens, au palais 
de mon Seigneur leuesques [Richard Corbet, d. 28 July fol- 
lowing] en sa presence et de plusieurs Aultres, nous at signifie 
et declare, par voie dinJonction, la volonte du dict Sieur 
Archeueske, non sans le bon plaisir de sa maieste ; A savoir 
que tous les natif englois de nos Asemblees etrangeres de ce 
diocee Auront a se retirer en leurs paroises Angloises, comme 
membres dicelles, laisant ceux qui povront rester, a leurs 
ordres Acoutumees ; nous donnans terme, Jusques au 10°™* 
de Julet prochain, pour en donner notre responce au dict Sr. 
Archeueske a lambec [Lambeth], sous peine de la loy.” 

So far from thanking their persecutor for this injunction, the 
~ subjects of it immediately drew up a strong address and petition 
against it, and sent a deputation to London to wait upon his 
Grace and the Privy Council, and there plead their ancient 
privileges. Meantime their church order was interfered with, 
for they dared not proceed as usual with the elections of their 
office-bearers. After some months’ persistent agitation, no 
thanks to Laud, but to the Privy Council which overruled 
him, the injunction was modified. On the 3rd September, 
1635, the Actes report that the government of the church may 
proceed in its accustomed way—“ayans receu ]Arrest du 
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Conseil.” Not a word of obligation to Laud. The letter which 
on his trial he offered to produce, was dated 14th September, 
1635. What is clearer than that this was an acknowledgment 
of indebtedness, not to himself, as indeed he nowhere affirms, 
but to the “Conseil,” which had liberated the little flock from 
his toils ? 

There was at that time a bold fellow among our Norwich 
Walloons who thought and spake lightly of the little great man 
at Lambeth. One Jean Douneau pére, known as “le capitaine,” 
- the head of the little band of fighting men, was the béte noire 
of the Norwich Consistoire. His wife had a temper, and his 
son, Jean Douneau fils, had a will of his own. He himself 
was unable to agree or keep the peace with his neighbour and 
Elder, Abraham Castel, alias Cateau ; and had once, by appeal- 
ing to “monseigneur le grand marischall Dangleterre,” caused 
some trouble to the Consistoire, who were obliged to have many 
interviews with the authorities, and to stand firm on their pri- 
vilege of internal discipline. Jean Douneau seems to have 
been a good soul at bottom, and on submission was readily 
forgiven. He was, however, not only somewhat irascible, but 
exceedingly impecunious. A year ago he had been called upon 
for arrears of subscription ; whereupon “ I] na point volut ceder 
Ace qlest assis. Et mestant deux pieces de douze sous [a 
couple of shillings] sur la table, et disant quon le traita la ou. 
on voudroit, Il sest retiré ; estant rapellé pour entendre laduis 
De la compagnie, nest point revenu.” To this doughty “capi- 
taine” the elders duly applied for payment of his share in the 
costs and charges of their journey to London “touchant lin- 
ionction de mon seigneur larcheueke.” They got for answer, 
“quil ne paiera rien pour cela; et quil en respondra bien 
deuant mon dict Seigneur Larcheueske.” This was proceeding 
from a choleric word to flat blasphemy ; and for three succes- 
sive sittings of the Consistoire attempts were made to bring 
Jean Douneau to a modest and a paying point. No, he would 
not pay, “si on ne luy donne la copie de la lestre propre de 
mon Sr Larcheueke.” How it came about that he did pay at 
last, there is nothing to shew; somehow the coin was forth- 
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coming, and sturdy Jean Douneau thenceforth disappears from 
the page of history. 

As at Canterbury the crypt of the Cathedral, so at Norwich 
the private chapel attached to the Episcopal Palace, had been 
assigned to the Walloon congregation, under a grant from the 
Dean and Chapter, the Bishop being generally non-resident. 
Several Bishops had grumbled at the arrangement, and Corbet, 
who was a humourist, had tried, in December, 1634, to get rid 
of his psalm-singing neighbours by a quaintly gruff epistle. 


“You have promised me from time to time to restore my stolen 
bell, and to glaze my lattice windows..... Your discipline, I know, 
care not much for a consecrated place, and anye other room in Nor- 
wich that hath but bredth and length may serve your turn as well 
as the chappel; wherefore I say unto you (without a miracle) Lazare 
prodi foras, depart! and hire some other place for your irregular 
meetings.” * ; 


It was reserved for Bishop Wren, who “passionately and 
warmly proceeded against them, so that many left the king- 
dom, to the lessening of the wealthy manufacture there,’+ to 
rid the Episcopal precincts. of these workers in the woollen 
hives of Norwich. 

When Matthew Wren, a creature of Laud, who succeeded to 
the Bishopric, 10th November, 1635, rendered his account of 
his diocese for 1636 to his patron and metropolitan, he gave 
as one reason for) non-residence, that “his Chappel at his 
House in Norwich was possessed by the French congregation, 
and so the Bishoprick left destitute. But he hath given them 
warning to provide themselves elsewhere by Easter next.’{ 
On quitting their original place of worship at the beginning 
of March, 1637, the Walloons left a sum of twenty nobles in 
the hands of the Bishop’s surveyor, to make good any repairs 
that might be required. They were therefore much astonished 
to receive a missive, signed by Wren’s own hand, in which the 
formidable word “ dilapidations” is mentioned, and the advisa- 


* Quoted a John Chambers’ Norfolk Tour, p, 1189. 
+ Clarendon, Hist., 1712, II. 96, + Wharton’s History, p. 540. 
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bility of restoring the chapel to its original state of perfection 
and beauty is suggested, with a strong hint of legal proceedings 
in the event of the suggestion proving inefficacious. The letter, 
which is still extant, concludes with a significant reference to 
“ve example of ye French Congregation in ye Isle of Ax- 
holme, who though but lately settled in this Land, yet haue 
already intertained ye Liturgie of ye Church of England (as it 
is sett forth in French), and with great alacrity do conforme 
themselves to ye Rites of that Church, in the protection 
whereof they live. I speake unto wise men: God give you all 
a right understanding in it.” All this was doubly hard upon 
the industrious Walloons, who were expected also to repair and 
maintain at their own cost the church of Little St. Mary, now 
granted for their use by the Corporation. Here at last they 
found for their religion an undisturbed abiding-place. This 
is the building which, from the introduction of the Martineau 
element among its worshipers at a subsequent period, has 
acquired a historic place among the shrines of heresy, parallel 
to that of the ancient Norman chapel at Kirkstead, where the 
Puritan pulpit of 1620, afterwards John Taylor's, still stands. 
Little St. Mary’s is now held by trustees, with a stipulation, 
dictated by the caution of Lord Eldon, that it shall not be let 
to any sect denying the doctrine of the Trinity. 

If we imagine the arbitrary and irritating measures to which 
these poor foreigners were subjected by Laud and his agents, 
multiplied all over the kingdom, with Englishmen of all degrees 
for the sufferers (and this is not in excess of the truth), we can 
understand how at last the country rose against him with a 
hoarse cry of anger and indignation, and determined “ to smite 
once, and smite no more.” Naturalized foreigners were not 
the only persons who complained that “as soone as Will. Laud 
was warme in his Archbp’s seate he endeavoured with tooth 
and naile to suppresse and abrogate our Privileges.” He was 
charged with a deliberate conspiracy against the liberties and 
the religion of his native land. People thought him ready 
to make over them and their children, bound hand and foot, 
a prey to Rome. It is not wonderful that Laud was accused 
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of Romanism, though nothing, perhaps, was further from his 
mind. Neither religiously nor ecclesiastically was he at any 
time a Romanizer. He had not poetry or imagination suf- 
ficient to allow him to turn Catholic on the devotional side ; 
he was intensely insular in his ideas and sympathies on the 
side of Church government. Give him his beloved “diocesan 
bishops,” and Rome would be as likely to come to him, as he 
to move in the direction of Rome. There cannot be two Popes 
in a community; and Laud was too well satisfied to be Pope 
of England, to wish to kiss the feet of any foreign prelate. 
The limitations of Anglicanism were dear to his soul. He 
loved the level uniformity of the Prayer Book, and wanted to 
see it, and it only, everywhere in use. He was very reluctant to 
draw up a separate office for Scotland. The variety and many- 
sidedness of Rome distinctly repelled him. Yet the instinct 
of the English people was right. Every inferior recognition 
of the principle of authority is in fact so much grist to the 
millstones of Rome; and the lesser popes, though they profess 
to set up an independent and even antagonistic sway, do but 
prolong the reign of Giant Papal. It is the merit of William 
Prynne, amid many demerits, to have seen this principle in 
clear daylight. Judged and condemned by it, William Laud 
paid the inevitable penalty of his spiritual treason. Many 
circumstances of his trial were harsh and strained; but of 
harshness and straining, in a case where the religious life of a 
people was thought to be in danger, Laud was the last man in 
England who could complain. 

Hook has endeavoured, and with some success, to bring out 
_ the strictly legal character of Laud’s methods of procedure. 
“What is the law? Tell me that; I will see that it is obeyed. 
This was his principle.”* Like Henry VIII, Laud knew how 
to achieve the purposes of despotism under the form and sanc- 
tion of law. The legal sophistries by which he pushed his 
aims may often have deceived himself, but no one else was 
ever deluded by them. In an ambiguous passage, the gram- 
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matical state of which shews that it has not been subjected to 
that final revision which probably would simply have expunged 
it, our author thus deals with the subject : 

“That Laud was despotic no-one will deny, but he exerted his 
powers not to exceed but to enforce the law upon those who had 
sworn to its observance. We can imagine a primate equally a 
despot in disposition, who, in waging war with a party against 
whom he had formed a prejudice, instead of being contented with 
the law as it stands, seeking by a new act of parliament to increase 
his own temporal power, and thus to betray the independency of 
the Church.” * 

The contrast is a fair one, but it tells altogether against 
Laud, and altogether in favour of the “imagined” primate. 
The exercise of a constitutional appeal to the living authority 
charged with the power and duty of determining and changing 
the law—and in the case of the Established Church, Parlia- 
ment is that authority—marks out in the most decisive man- 
ner the unimpeachable line of the liberal and responsible 
governor ; whereas the pressing of ancient statutes under 
altered conditions, while resisting the steps and condemning 
the process of constitutional growth and re-arrangement, is 
such conduct as has “despot” stamped on the very soul of it. 

It has been suggested that, in the succeeding sentence, the 
imagination of a primate “born and bred a Presbyterian” is 
pointed at the existing occupant of the throne of Land. If so, 
it is pointed in error. Dr. Tait, though baptized by a divine 
of the Scotch Establishment (the son of Macknight, of the 
Harmony), was educated under sound Episcopal influences, 
and comes of a family identified from the first with Scottish 
Episcopacy. In the churchyard of Longside, a Latin epitaph 
by the Rev. John Skinner (of Zullochgorwm fame) marks the 
grave of William Tait, carpenter, who died in 1725; also, 
among others, of his son, Thomas Tait, a mason, who died, in 
his eightieth year, in 1770. This epitaph ends with the ini- 
tials, R-I-P., not often to be found in a Scottish graveyard. A 
son of Thomas Tait settled in Edinburgh. He prospered, as 


* Hook, p. 389. 
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did his son, Crawford Tait, who acquired the estate of Har- 
viestoun, Clackmannanshire, and married a daughter of Lord 
President Campbell. Their youngest son is Archibald Camp- 
bell Tait, the present Archbishop of Canterbury.* 

We finish the last volume of Hook’s Lives not without a 
feeling of longing regret, when we think how much better his 
great powers might have been employed in filling the career 
of an Archbishop than in describing it. Hook was simply a 
born bishop,—with all Laud’s application and intensity, but 
with masculine faculties of head and heart to which Laud 
was a stranger. Hook’s reign at Leeds saved the Church of 
England. But for him, the movement of High-church revival 
would soon have perished of intellectualism and of pietism. He 
stepped at once into his place as master of the situation and 

_ruler of the district ; he was trusted by foe as well as by friend ; 
and he made the Church felt once more as a living power among 
living men. It would almost seem as though the limits of that 
Church’s life were set only by the measure of its ability to grow 
with the growing times. Hook, while recognizing the fact 
that the English Reformation is to be viewed as a movement 
extending over centuries rather than a position achieved in 
any given year, yet believed that the centuries of Reformation 
are past, and that doctrinal growth is matter of history, not of 
experience. “The Reformation period,” he had said long ago, 
“commences in the reign of Henry VIII. and in the Primacy 

~ of Warham ; it terminates in the reign of Charles II, and in 
the Primacy of Juxon.”+ He now adds—“since which time 
we have remained stationary.” The logical sequence of this 
admission is almost too pitiable and too ludicrous to report ; 
but there it stands, duly chronicled in the preface to the volume 
which we now close: “to Sheldon we may look as our great 
reformer.” Is it true, then, that a Church which has survived 
the activity of Laud, is destined to expire of Sheldonism ? 
, ALX. GORDON. 


* See Athenwum, August 16th, 1873, p. 206, for further particulars, and refer- 
ence to Rogers’ Monumental Inscriptions in Scotland, Vol, II. 
+ Vol, I., N.S, p. 148. 
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VI—THE CENTRAL IDEAS OF SEMITIC AND OF 
ARYAN FAITH. 


THE unprecedented development of the claims of the Papacy, 
which has characterized the Pontificate of a Pope who has 
seen the last relic of territorial sovereignty escape from his 
grasp, has an interest:far more widely spread than the boun- 
daries of the Roman Church. Within that pale, the ruling 
mental habit of submission to authoritative teaching, although 
in some instances rudely shaken, appears to be recovering its 
placid equilibrium. A dogma more or less is a small matter 
to those who believe that the authority which issues the 
dogma is competent so to do. The practical effect, either upon 
the educated or the uneducated Papist, of the new items of 
necessary faith, will be almost inappreciable. Their philo- 
sophical import and bearing are no concern of his. With 
regard to that portion of Christendom which les without 
the Roman pale, the case is otherwise. Where the use of the 
reason is unfettered, the appearance of this last flower of a 
tree of fifteen centuries’ growth cannot fail to excite extra- 
ordinary curiosity. Men are fain to inquire of one another 
whether the Papal decrees, which mark the culmination of a 
secular growth, are not, like the rapidly developed spike of the 
agave, that final effort of the vitality of the organism which is 
closely followed by collapse and decay. Thus a degree of in- 
telligent inquiry as to the historic character and origin of the 
Christian faith, at least as held by the Papal Church, has 
been stirred up through all non-Papal Christendom, which has 
had no parallel since the stormy times of the tenth Leo, of 
Luther, and of the Council of Trent. 

It is not, however, among the countrymen of Luther that 
the effect of this last shock to human reason has been most 
apparent. We can give the reason for this in words dictated 
by no less a personage than Prince Bismarck. “The historical 
question alluded to,’ wrote his Highness’ secretary to the writer, 
“is treated in German literature, even in class-books, with less 
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reserve than seems to be the case in England.” In fact, many 
of the educated classes of Prussia, as one result of the patient, 
earnest, unflinching self-education which the nation has carried 
on for two generations, have come to regard religious dogma 
much in the light in which the educated classes of England 
regard alchemy or astrology. They have ceased to controvert, 
because they have ceased to attach any importance to the 
subject. They think of it only as a relic of the past. 

The more lively controversy which, in this country, has 
been raised as to the Vatican claims, owes much of its din 
to the unusual mode in which the public was appealed to on 
the subject. For a man who had been the leader of a great, if 
ill-compacted, party in the House of Commons, to abandon the 
arena of political struggle for the pages of a magazine, was in 
itself a phenomenon. But what is far more significant than 
any such temporary literary aberration, is the marked and 
energetic effort, on the part of a not inconsiderable party 
among the younger clergy, to roll back the dial of time, and 
to re-establish the sacerdotal yoke which was rudely shaken 
from the neck of England by the strong hand of Henry the 
Eighth. 

There are those who attribute this remarkable movement 
to the same kind of mental oscillation which obtains in the 
political warfare of a constitutional country. To such persons, 
the more than half-expressed doubt of Macaulay must be a 
source of alarm. If dogma be something not only apart from 
reason, but free from the control of reason, its acceptance or 
rejection may be determined by other causes than those which 
aie affected by the culture of the mind. But it cannot be 
denied that such is a gloomy prospect. There can be no 
permanent compromise in the struggle between Reason and 
Dogma. ‘The strife is internecine. We must either accept 
that which is acceptable to Reason, when fully informed as to 
all the elements of the discussion, or we must put Reason out 
of court, and rely on Authority alone. We do not believe that 
any race of Teutonic origin will permanently adopt the latter 
~ alternative. 
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It is rather as an indication of the unrest that has been 
caused by the commencement, in this country, of that move- 
ment which has been so significantly hinted at by Prince 
Bismarck in Germany, than as a change in the progress of 
opinion, properly so called, that we regard the Sacerdotal move- 
ment in England. With less instruction and less reflection 
than our more sedate German cousins, our young men are yet 
unable to shut their eyes to the fact that much which their 
teachers declare to be certain, proved and demonstrated, is 
devoid of any foundation in literature. They must be aware 
that a very ponderous and complicated structure rests on a 
basis which independent investigators declare to be altogether’ 
ursafe. If not convinced, they yet have a very uneasy sus- 
picion that the literary basis of orthodox dogma is unsound. 
They dare not face the results of further examination ; and 
therefore, as the only alternative, they throw themselves under 
the egis of authority. What they cannot certainly find in 
literature, they find in tradition; and as the embarrassment 
of their position is owing to the fact that they wish at the same 
time to adopt the principle of the tradition of the historic 
Christian Church, and to deny those portions of its teaching 
which are inconvenient in their results, it follows that a fanci- 
ful and imaginary Anglican tradition is in course of active 
development. Ritualism is Popery with the Papacy in commis- 
sion—dogmatic authority in the form of a national convention, 
but a convention of ritualistic minor clergy alone. 

However just, or however erroneous, may be this apprecia- 
tion of the actual state of religious ferment in England, it is’ 
pretty clear that before the close of the present century the 
whole question of the relation of orthodox dogma to literary 
authority—or, in other words, the critical examination of the. 
plain grammatical sense of each book of the New Testament, 
the independent collation of the results, and the comparison 
of the views thus exhibited with those formulized by the 
Councils of Nice and of Trent—must be thoroughly and exhaus- 
tively carried out. That any stress of circumstances would 
induce any clerical body to undertake such a task may be 
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doubtful. But it is hardly doubtful that it will be executed 
by men of literature. 

It requires very little acquaintance with patristic literature 
to be aware that by the commencement of the third century 
the seeds of dogmatic Christianity, as now conceived to exist, 
had already begun to germinate. It is less certain, but still 
highly probable, that it is to the second and final Roman over- 
throw of the Jewish polity, after the revolt of Barcochebas, that 
we must trace both the disappearance of the apostolic Chris- 
tianity of Peter, James, and the first and second evangelists, 
and the consolidation of the Gentile form of Christianity first 
authorized by Peter and by the Council at Jerusalem, and sub- 
sequently modified and spread with such intense energy by 
Paul. Into the literary question of the reduction of the Mishna 
to writing, and the composition of the fourth Gospel during 
this period of reconstruction of party and of creed, it is not 
intended here to enter; any more than into the distinct and 
highly interesting question of the degree and nature of the 
authority claimed by Paul, and of the proofs which he adduced 
of such claim as he actually made. Am inquiry has to be 
carried out which has a demand on our attention prior to 
the above-noted points. How far is the doctrine of Paul, as 
it is to be collected from his Epistles and reported speeches, 
regarded both as explained by his personal conduct and as 
illustrated by the laws and the habitual expressions of his 
~ fellow-countrymen and contemporaries, accordant with Nicene 
or Tridentine Christianity ? 

It must be admitted that this question has rarely, if ever, 
been plainly stated. Such critical investigation as has trenched 
upon the subject has been chiefly of a verbal nature. The 
process of comparison has been this. Such is a dogma of 
Christianity. Such and such expressions may have a sense 
that accords with that dogma: therefore it was taught by Paul. 
The true method of inquiry is, Such and such statements made 
by Paul must have conveyed such and such a sense to his 
Jewish hearers. Is such a sense reconcilable with the dogma 
which has subsequently been associated with them? Between 
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these two methods there is all the difference that separates the 
art of the advocate from the research of the philosopher. 

The cardinal question as to the essential character of the 
teaching of Paul, relates to the conception that he formed of 
the nature of the Messiah. There is no doubt that, on the 
occasion of his visit to Damascus, the opinion of Paul under- 
went a total revulsion with regard to the claims of Jesus to 
this title. As to that, we have repeated testimony from his 
own lips and pen. But he nowhere gives the slightest hint 
that the opinion which, as a highly educated Pharisee, he had 
formed of the nature of the expected Messiah, had undergone 
any change. So far as his words go, it was as to the personal 
question alone that his view was altered. Neither had that 
which subsequently became the central feature of his teaching, 
that which he called the scandal of the cross—namely, the 
admission of the Gentiles to the hope of eternal life without 
undergoing the rite of proselytism—anything to do with the 
question we have raised. That Jesus was the Messiah, and 
that this was proved by his resurrection, Paul held in common 
with the Twelve. In common also with them, after more than 
fourteen years of independent labour, he admitted that it was 
“ wrong to teach “the Jews which are among the Gentiles” (to 
say nothing of those in the Holy Land) “to forsake Moses.” 
But while in every place in which he set foot Paul excited the 
fiercest anger of the Jews by his liberality towards his Gentile 
followers, there is not a single expression in the whole New 
Testament to indicate that the doctrine which he taught as to 
the essential nature of the Messiah was in any way obnoxious 
to strict Jewish orthodoxy. It is hardly rational to suppose 
that if he had not only asserted that Jesus of Nazareth was 
the Messiah (which many Jews believed, and as to which many 
were in doubt), but had further attributed to him an intimate 
nature of a more lofty character than that which any Jew could 
consider lawful to suggest, no objection should have been raised 
to his conduct in this respect ; or that, if raised, it should have 
been passed over in silence by his biographer, by his enemies, 
and by himself. 
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It is habitual to Latin Christianity, and indeed to Aryan 
theology in general, to regard the expression which so fre- 
quently occurs in the Bible as well as in the Talmud, “Son of 
God,” as if it were equivalent to the later formula of “God the 
Son.” No error can be more ignorant, if it be an error. No 
statement can be more mischievous, if deliberately made. The 
first phrase is perfectly consistent with monotheistic faith, as 
held, and as alone held to be conceivable, by that Semitic race 
to which mankind is indebted for the origin of monotheism, at 
least in the Old World. There can-be no doubt as to the sense 
in which this expression was used, and alone understood, by 
Jewish speakers and hearers. The language of the prophetical 
books is conclusive on this point. It is in full harmony with 
the language of the Talmud. Not only so, but the idea which 
was implied by the phrase was embodied in the Law and con- 
secrated by the ritual of the Jewish people. 

The Jews firmly believed that they stood in a peculiar rela- 

tion to the Creator. The expressions which Christian divines 
are apt to use as to the ancient people of God, had to the Jews 
a distinct physical and genealogical meaning. It was into the 
first father of the Jewish race, alone among the various proge- 
‘ nitors of the different nations and families of mankind, the 
Jew believed, that God breathed the breath of life, so that that 
man became a living soul. Thus beyond and above that vitality 
which was common to the heathen tribes and to various species 
of the animal kiigdom, the sons of Adam, of Noah, and of 
Abraham, possessed something akin to the Divine nature. Nor 
was this an extreme doctrine, held by a few dreamers among 
the later Mishnic doctors. It was a distinct element of the 
Jewish faith, coeval at least with the determination of the ritual 
observances connected with sepulture. 

Of all sources of ceremonial impurity, the most dreaded was 
contact with the remains of mortality. A piece of human 
bone, of the size of an olive, polluted not only the Jew who 

touched it, but the objects which he subsequently touched, and 
the persons who touched such objects. Human relics were 
the “fathers of pollution” to the fourth degree. But that 
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portion of the Law relating to this defilement which concerned 
the pollution of the tent or dwelling in which any Jew died, 
of all that was within, and of all who entered such dwelling 
before the performance of the special purificatory rite, applied 
to the Jew alone. The corpse of a non-Jew did not pollute 
the tent. As the decay or destruction of that which is most 
pure and noble was held to be worse than any other decay, so 
the corpse which had been the tenement of an immortal soul 
imparted a pollution such as could not arise from contact 
_ with the carcase of an animal, or even of a heathen. By this 
marked distinction, which is in exact accordance with the 
lancuage of the Pentateuch, the special claim of the Hebrew 
race to the character ascribed to them in the Law and in the 
Prophets, in their psalms and in their prayers, that of being 
Sons of God, was enforced in the most effective mode. 

Thus such expressions as are attributed to Peter and John, 
in the year following the crucifixion, “thy holy child Jesus, 
whom thou hast anointed,’ whom God “made Lord and 
Messiah,” were in no way inconsistent with the central doc- 
trine of Judaism, the unity of the Divine nature. The Sanhe- 
drin might deny the conclusion that Jesus was the Christ. 
But nowhere is there any intimation that the new church 
entertained any heretical opinion, as the doctors of the Law 
would regard it, concerning the nature of the Messiah. The 
question was that of identification alone. Had it been ima- 
gined for a moment that any doctrine so adverse to the 
primary article of the Jewish creed, the unapproachable Unity 
of God, as the later formule of Christianity appear to the 
Semitic mind to be, had been taught by the apostles, all minor 
differences would have been forgotten in horror at this great 
innovation, and the history of the early struggles of Christian- 
ity would have borne a totally different aspect. 

It is true that the phrase, Beni Elohim, or Sons of God, was 
held, in later times, to denote beings superior to man, as well 
as the descendants of Seth. It is the doctrine of the Agada, 
as well as that of the Koran, that the fathers of the giants, 
who are called sons of God in the Pentateuch, were superna- 
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tural beings. Such also appears to be the sense attached to 
the expressions in the book of Job, regarding the Beni Elohim 
who came to present themselves before the Lord, and those 
who shouted for joy when the morning stars sang together. 
Such, again, is the meaning of the words Bar Elahim in the 
Aramaic dialect of the book of Daniel (potos iu Geod in the 
Septuagint), like a son of God. 

But the more ordinary sense is that in which the term is 
used by the prophet Hosea, in the passage quoted in the first 
Epistle of Peter: “When it was said unto them, Ye are not 
my people, it shall be said unto them, The sons of the living 
God”—“now the people of God.” The complemental expres- 
sion of “ Heavenly Father” breathes throughout the service of 
the Temple. “Doubtless thou art our Father.’* “ Blessed be 
thou, Lord God of Israel, our Father!” ‘“ Be thou strong as the 
pard, and robust as the lion, to do the will of thy Father who 
is in heaven.”t “To whom shall we seek? To our Heavenly 
Father. In whom must we trust? In the Heavenly Father.’§ 

Yet more pertinent are the passages in which the phrase 
Son of God is applied to an individual. In the controlling 
passage (Exodus iv. 22), the name of Israel stands as that of 
the representative of his race. “Thus saith the Lord, ‘Israel 
is my son, my first-born’” In the book of Samuel (2 Sam. 
vii. 13, 14), the application of the title to Solomon is distinct : 
“He shall build an house for my name....I1 will be his 
Father, and he shall be my son.” In the later book of Chro- 
nicles (1 Chron. xvii. 11, 13), the prophetic benediction is 
even more fully given: “I will raise up thy seed after thee, 
which shall be of thy sons....I will be his Father, and he 
shall be my son.” King David is described, in a later chapter 
(2 Chron. xxviii. 6), as repeating these words of the prophet to 
Solomon: “A son shall be born tothee.... his name shall be 
Solomon ....he shall be my son, and I his Father.” Again, in 
poetic form, the psalmist (Ps. ii. 7) commemorates the message 


* Ts, Ixiii. 16, + 1 Chron. xxix. 10, 6 warijo iyiv, LXX. version, 
£ Cap. Pat, vy, 20. § Sotah, viii, 15, 
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of the prophet: “I will declare the decree of the Lord. The 
Lord hath said unto me, My son thou art.” 

Thus by the term Son of God is impled, in the Hebrew 
language, either an angel or being of an: order superior to man, 
(to denote which, however, no special word exists in ancient 
Hebrew, while the Aramaic has borrowed from the Greek) ; 
one of the sons of Adam, or, more definitely, one of the de- 
scendants of Abraham. It is also specially apphed to that 
son of David who was preferred, above his elder brethren, to 
the succession to the throne. On the other hand, the expres- 
sion Son of Belial, applied as a term of reproach, is instructive 
as to the habitual reference to the moral character of such 
phraseology. Son of perdition,- son of consolation, and other 
forms of Ben and Bar, are familiar in the New Testament. 

The prime article of the faith defined by the Pentateuch, no 
less than of that enforced in the Koran, is so clear, full and 
definite, as to shew that no such idea as a Greek would form 
of the son of Mars or the son of Ammon, would be conveyed 
to a Jew or an Arab by the expression Son of God. The 
doctrine of Semitic monotheism is thus defined by one of the 
greatest Semitic writers : 

“The second fundamental doctrine is, the Unity of the 
Blessed God. We must believe that He who is the cause of 
all things is One. Not one in genus, nor one in species ; nor 
as it were one individual which is divided into many unities ; 
nor one as an extended body, which is one in number and can 
be divided infinitely: but the Blessed God is one in simple 
unity ; so that there is no unity but His own.” Such is the 
sense of Deut. vi. 4, according to orthodox Judaism. 

In exact accordance with the Hebrew creed is the famous 
hundred and twelfth Sura of the Koran: “ Die, est Deus wunus. 
Deus sempiternus ; non genwit; et non est genitus: et non fuit 
ili par ullus.” It is said that when Mohammed heard some 
one reading this Sura, he said, “He has deserved.” It was 
said to him, “ What has he deserved, O messenger of God ?’ 
He replied, “ He has deserved Paradise.” 

The accord between the authoritative utterances of the two 
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main forms of Semitic monotheism is thus absolute. When 
we find the plainest language which it is possible to use, such 
as “ By the word of the Lord” (not the cabbalistic sephir, but 
the unmistakable debir) “were the heavens made,” forced to 
bear a sense opposed to that of the Pentateuch, by the device 
of impersonating the “wind” and the “breath,” we must be 
aware that we are brought into contact.with a group of ideas 
hostile to the genius and purity of the Semitic faith, although 
prevalent among Alexandrine and Hellenistic Jews. 

Of the familiar use of the expression, children of God, 
amongst the early Christians, we have positive proof. It is 
unnecessary for this purpose to ascertain either the authorship 
or the exact date of the first Epistle ascribed to John. It is 
allowed that this book, by the commencement of the third cen- 
tury, was commonly accepted, at all events as orthodox, amongst 
a majority of the Christian communities. It could therefore 
have contained nothing plainly inconsistent with the ideas of 
Christian doctrine. The writer addresses his readers as children 
of God. He directs their hopes to yet higher glory. Not con- 
fining the term to those of Israelitish descent, he says, “ Every 
one who believes that Jesus is the Messiah is born of God.” 
As to the exact tone of the theology ‘of this Epistle, we need 
not pause to inquire; the point for which it is cited is, that 
it shews the free application, amongst the early Christians, of 
that term which we have seen to be used by the Jews, namely, 
the children of God; However lofty the conception entertained 
of the Messiah, the application to Jesus of the description, Son 
of God, is not in itself distinctive ; as the writer declares that 
when the Messiah shall appear, his hearers will be épo.. évrg, 
of like nature to him who was the advocate before the Father. 

So perfectly pronounced and distinct is the idea of the Divine 
Unity, as developed in the Semitic mind, that it was able to 
come into the closest contact with the religious ideas of other 
nations without losing its essential character. Not only so; 
but it is clear that many among the Jewish people adopted 
practices and ideas of Persian or of Pheenician crigin, without 
by so doing throwing any doubt on the character of the central 
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Hebrew conception. The idea of the unapproachable Unity of 
the Creator, blended with the conviction that the Blessed One 
was the special Father and worship of Israel, by no means 
excluded the idea that cther nations had each their own tute- 
lary deities ; although these beings stood on a plane of exist- 
ence which, while superhuman, was less than divine, in the 
sense in which the Lord of Hosts was divine. Although at 
times the idols of the heathen are spoken of in their material 
unreality, as contrasted with the invisible power of the Most 
High, the deities whom those idols symbolized are no less dis- 
tinctly described as hostile and dangerous powers; not like 
unto the God of Israel, but yet actual, active, and responsive 
to invocation. And thus when the people was brought into 
such close and long proximity to the forms of Persian dualism 
and of Assyrian polytheism, a minute and elaborate system of 
demonology and angelology was engrafted on the silence of the 
Pentateuch and elder prophets, without impairing the central 
monotheistic element. To none but a Semitic people would 
such a development of creed have been possible. 

Again, in the Law itself and in the writings of the prophets, 
the power, presence and influence of the Most High are spoken 
of in terms which, with any non-Semitic people, would have 
sapped and ultimately destroyed the fundamental monotheism. 
That temper of the Hebrew mind, which contented itself with 
the minute discussion of all that was to be deduced from the 
sentences, the words, and the letters, of the Law, without seek- 
ing, as a Greek philosopher would have done, to arrive at the 
analysis of the principles on which that Law was based, allowed 
of the use of such terms as the Shechinah, or divine Majesty, 
and the Spirit of God, or powerful divine influence, without 
risk of confusing them with the Divine Unity. Thus it was 
held that the divine Spirit rested on kings and prophets, and 
that those men to whom the greater namus came spake with 
the foreknowledge, and even wrought with the mighty power, 
lent to them by the Most High. But not even with regard to 
Moses himself, who is said by Maimonides to have possessed 
the nature of angels rather than of men, can there be traced, 
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during an historic period of more than three thousand years, 
anything of that disposition to deification which is so frequent 
in Aryan history and mythology. 

Thus the idea of the essential unity and incommunicable 
self-existence of the Creator, unimpaired by the belief in His 
paternal relation to the sons of Israel, and of His repeated 
manifestation by the foreknowledge and the miraculous powers 
shed on kings and prophets, existed as a settled, fundamental 
conception, ingrained in the Jewish mind. Alongside of this 
conception it was possible to hold theories of the spiritual 
world which varied from the blank of the Sadducee teaching, 
founded on the silence of the Law, to the comprehensive 
angelology and demonology of the Mehistanites. No contrast 
could be more sharp than that existing between a faith thus 
rigid in the one essential, and thus flexible in minor parti- 
culars, and the Aryan conception of the relation which man 
bore to the Divinity. 

It is most probable, although it is impossible now to speak 
with certitude, that the deities of the Aryan races were origin- 
ally the manes of their ancestors. That this was occasionally 
the case, there can be no doubt whatever. The Roman decrees 
of apotheosis, which betrayed the effect of absolute power in 
overthrowing the mental balance of Emperor after Emperor, 
would have been impossible amongst a people who were not 

believers in divine incarnations, and in the reality of occa- 
sionally manifested demi-gods. The asserted parentage of 
Romulus, of Alexander, even of Augustus, had in it nothing 
incredible to a people who believed that the immortals had 
often come down to woo the daughters of men. The legends 
told by the poets of metamorphoses were taken as sober 
truth by the common people. No dogma can take root, no 
poetry can endure, which does not find an affinity in the con- 
ceptions, and an echo in the emotions, of the race to which it 
is addressed. The Aryan tribes, as a mass, appear to be as 
incapable of conceiving the lofty Semitic idea of the Divine 
Unity, as the Semitic tribes, to our day, are incapable of re- 
ceiving the idea of a Divine incarnation. 

12 
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In the sculptures of the Indian temples, the idea, not sik 
of incarnation, but of successive and progressive incarnations, 
may be traced in its fullest development. When we observe 
how exact is the parallel between the course of terrestrial 
life and of human progress which is thus indicated, and that 
which is shewn by the latest light of science to have histori- 
cally taken place, we may well be mute with amazement. 
Whence did the poets or philosophers of India derive those 
ideas which the Indian sculptors have embodied? How was 
an order and succession of things revealed to their contem- 
plation which was unknown to the West before the days of 
Cuvier? Art we can understand. Imagination kindles our 
sympathy. But the profound truth that is embodied in the 
legend of the incarnations of Vishnoo can only awaken un- 
utterable wonder. 

That the first living forms that dwelt on the planet earth, 
among the animal tribes, were water-breathing creatures ; that 
these were succeeded, in the course of ages, by reptilian and 
amphibious species; that cattle and purely terrestrial forms 
were long posterior, in their appearance on earth, to the fish 
and to the reptile, is indeed not indistinctly shadowed forth by 
the first chapter of the book of Genesis. But that chapter was 
a sealed roll to Europe until Cuvier first made those patient 
investigations from which sprang the sister sciences of paleeon- 
tology and of geology. Even now the number of those who 
have read the ancient Semitic record by the light of physio- 
logical science may be counted on the fingers. Yet in India, 
so far back as sculptured mythology has any voice, this lesson 
of the pre-human past was wrapped up in the material sym- 
- bols of the transformations of the creative energy. 

Ten successive incarnations are attributed to Vishnoo, First 
he appears embodied as a fish, the Hindoo equivalent of the 
Assyrian Dagon, a form permanent in certain Assyrian and 
Pheenician localities. Then he appears as the turtle; a form 
physiologically not very distinct from that of the dragon, 
familiar to innumerable legends. The third incarnation is in 
the form of the boar, one of the most ancient types of terres- 
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trial life, as being pachydermatous and omnivorous. The 
fourth form is that of the lion. The beasts of the field must 
have multiplied before they could have made room for the 
special activity of the carnivora. Fifth in the serics comes 
the pigmy. ‘This is a philosophical conjecture as yet unveri- 
fied: legendary romance ; the folk-lore of very different lands ; 
the indications given by the mutual interference of the crom- 
lechs of a burying and the barrows of a burning race, pre- 
sumably of very different stature; the actual type of certain 
pigmy, or at least, dwarf tribes ; afford so many grounds for 
the conjecture that the fifth incarnation reads, like its prede- 
cessors, a truthful lesson. The pigmy is succeeded by the full- 
sized man, armed with an axe. The hewing of primeval 
forests is always one of the first steps towards the civilization 
of any country. The hunter and the warrior succeed, in the 
form of Ram armed with the bow. . Agriculture becomes 
necessary as soon as game is consumed or driven away; Ram 
with the plough succeeds the bearer of the bow. The ninth 
incarnation is in the form of Boodha, the priest or religious 
teacher, under whose influence subsists the actual state of 
human society. The tenth incarnation, Kalki, might have 
been taken from the prophecy of Patmos. It is the king on 
the white horse, at whose coming the old order of things is to 
pass into the new. Whence could the Hindoo mythologists 
have derived this magnificent series of imagery ? 

After glancing at so systematic and complete an adumbration 
of the order of nature, as effected by so many successive incar- 
nations of the Deity, thus revealed by the temple sculpture of 
India, it is less necessary to dwell on the illustrations of the 
same idea which are to be collected from Greek mythology. 
Two main assumptions underlay the imaginative structure of 
the Greek Pantheon. One was the actual descent of certain 
royal lines, as the Heracleide and the Alban kings, from the 
gods. The other is the investment of a divine attribute, or a 
power or passion of the mind, with hunian form, and the assign- 
ing to this poetic symbol the nature of a distinct deity. Thus 
in the legend of the birth of Minerva, we see that it is only 
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the symbol of creative wisdom that was at last wrought, in 
colossal chryselephantine beauty, into the image of the helmed 
and armed goddess, the tutelar deity of Athens. Furnished 
with these two elementary conceptions, the poetry and the art 
of Greece filled Olympus with an organized hierarchy of gods, 
heard the voices of nymphs and of tritons in the echoes of the 
forest and of the shore, and made city and temple resplendent 
with noble marbles. This habit of thought has proved rarely 
separable from Aryan blood. On the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean to this hour, the gods and demi-gods, the nymphs and the 
goblins, of the days of Homer live and reign. They have 
drawn at times quaint and ill-cut vestments over their native 
beauty. They have assumed new names, or given to the old 
ones, such as that of Madre di Dio, a new association. But the 
filiation, or rather the essential identity, of the Papal saints 
with the Pagan gods, is betrayed by indisputable signs. An- 
cient forms of worship cling to ancient localities, as in the 
case of the annual pilgrimage to Monto Vergine, where the 
identity of the Virgin behind the altar of to-day with the 
Virgin huntress formerly worshiped on the spot, is proved by 
the vigilant fear entertained lest the fat or the flesh of the 
hog, elsewhere a very familiar article of diet, should be brought 
to the sacred mountain. In the same way, one saint, or one 
sacred well, is sovereign for diseases of the eyes; another for 
the promise of children; and so on through the wide field of 
human want and human fancy. 

It is thus that when we pass from the idea involved in the 
words, “This Jesus who has been rapt from you to heaven so 
shall come in what form ye have seen him going to heaven,” 
to that conveyed by the words, “And the Logos was made 
flesh,” we pass, not only from one religion to another, but from - 
the intellectual atmosphere of a Semitic to that of an Aryan 
people. To the former race, the latter expression, apart from 
the inextricable subtleties of the Cabbala, would convey no 
definite meaning. That the Logos took form in the writing, or 
that the expression of the Divine conception in word was fol- 
lowed by its representation in material form, might be conceiy- 
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able, by the Alexandrine Jew, as a half-mystic, half-heretical 
philosophical theory. Of the concrete application of such a 
theory to any individual human or superhuman being, neither 
the forms of his language nor the habits of his thought were 
such as to enable the Semitic sage to grasp the bare idea. On 
the other hand, the grand, vague, shadowy, spiritual doctrine 
of the reign of the King Messiah, the doubt as to the nature, 
human or angelic, mortal or immortal, temporal or post-tem- 
poral, of his person and his reign, has never been fully described 
in Aryan speech. The Messiah is, to this hour, an imperson- 
ation as ill understood by men of Aryan blood as the incarna- 
tion of the Logos is inconceivable to men of Semitic race. 


F. R. ConpeEr, 


VIL—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


To take up our Summary where we left it six months agd—the 
first of July, 1875, has come and gone, and the Church of England 
still stands where it did. No cases have yet been tried under the 
provisions of the Public Worship Regulation Act. This, however, 
has chiefly been owing to the fact, that, in consequence of the Judi- 
cature Act, great changes in the constitution of the Courts have 
taken place, one result of which has been, that Lord Penzance, 
the new ecclesiastical Judge, has not yet taken his seat. All, how- 
ever, is now ready for legal war. Sir Robert Phillimore, the Dean 
of Arches, has become a Judge of the Supreme Court, where, we 
believe, he will chiefly deal with Admiralty cases. The corre- 
sponding official of the province of York has resigned, and Lord 
Penzance, succeeding to both, centres both old and new eccle- 
siastical authority in his own person. The Church Association, on 
' their part, are fully prepared to assume the office of prosecutors 
so far as an Association can, and more than one eminent Ritualist 
~ will be put upon his trial. The first culprit under the new Act 
is to be Mr. Ridsdale, of Folkstone, a parish in the diocese of 
Canterbury. He is accused of the usual Ritualistic offences, and 
the hearing of his case is fixed for January 4. We shall wait with 
some interest to see whether he will plead before the new Judge, 
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or allow judgment to go by default. As is well known, Lord 
Penzance is an object of peculiar dislike to extreme High-church- 
men, both as an ecclesiastical Judge appointed by Parliament, and 
as the former President of that Divorce Court which they hold in 
such abhorrence. 

In the mean time it is quite plain that the Evangelicals are losing 
heart. Their deliberate adoption of a policy of prosecution in- 
dicates a lack of faith in argumentative and spiritual weapons, 
while it will beyond doubt divert a certain portion of public sym- 
pathy in the direction of their opponents. Whatever deeply-rooted 
dislike of Roman doctrine and practice there may be in England, 
an aversion still stronger exists against meddling with ministers 
of religion who are manifestly doing their duty, at the cost of much 
effort and self-denial. The wave of Evangelical excitement raised 
by Moody and Sankey has rolled away, leaving singularly little 
effect behind; while the reconciliation of their theology, if theology 
it can be called, with the newer culture of the times, is as far off 
and as little attempted as ever. Did we look to Evangelicism, 
either in church or chapel, as the antidote to the sacerdotal and 
sacramental pretensions of Anglicanism, we could anticipate nothing 
but the sure and speedy triumph of the latter. But these sacer- 
dotal pretensions themselves, with their inevitable antagonism to 
notions of individual liberty and political well-being entertained 
by the great majority of Englishmen, are the rock upon which 
Anglicanism will finally be wrecked. Anglicanism aims at a posi- 
tion of dictation in society and private life; and the days of clerical 
domination are for ever gone. 

The St. Albans’ Bishopric Bill is the only piece of ecclesiastical 
legislation which the last session of Parliament has to boast. As 
the proposed endowment for the new see has not yet been provided, 
the Act remains, so far, a dead letter. Lord Lyttelton’s Bill for the 
increase of the Home Episcopate, Mr. Salt’s Bill for the increase of 
facilities for Public Worship, and the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
Church Patronage Bill, all came to an untimely end. No institu- 
tion in the world more needs reform than the Church of England, 
if it is to escape destruction, and none is so difficult to reform. 

_ Before his resignation of the office of Dean of Arches, Sir Robert 
Phillimore gave judgment in two notorious ecclesiastical causes. 
In one, the Owston Tombstone case, he decided in favour of the 
vicar’s refusal to permit the inscription, basing his judgment chiefly 
upon the incumbent’s freehold right in the churchyard, and unli- 
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mited discretion in all that pertains to it, but supporting his argu- 
ment by the allegation of the preponderant authority of the Bishop 
in all questions of faculty. In the other, Jenkins v. Cook, he 
also gave judgment in favour of the clergyman. Mr. Cook, he 
said, had prima facie cause for repelling Mr. Jenkins from the 
sacrament : he consulted the Bishop, followed his advice, and 
having thus done his duty, ought not to have been subjected to 
a prosecution. Dr. Phillimore, however, went somewhat further 
than this, and decided that even a layman of the Church of 
England is bound to believe both in the existence of the devil] 
and the eternity of future punishment. Both these cases suggest 
much matter for reflection ; but as notice of appeal has been given 
in each, and as Sir Robert Phillimore’s judgments are not always, 
or even often, sustained by the Higher Court, we will reserve our 
comment until the law is fully and authoritatively laid down. 

The decision in the Denbigh Reredos case—if decision it can be 
called—is worth a moment’s notice. Some time ago a new chureh 
was built at Denbigh, one of the ornaments of which was a reredos 
containing a crucifix. The Bishop of St. Asaph, Dr. Hughes, 
refused on this ground to consecrate the church ; and the dispute, 
after dragging itself through many phases, was at last referred 
to the arbitration of Dr. Stephens and Dr. Deane. These eminent 
ecelesiastical lawyers pronounced against the reredos, and the church 
has been duly consecrated, after the removal of the obnoxious 
symbol. But, in the first place, it may be noted that this decision 
is in opposition to the judgment of the Judicial Committee of Privy 
Council in the Exeter case, Boyd v. Philpotts; and, in the second, 
that it seems a somewhat irregular proceeding to refer to the arbi- 
tration of any private practitioners, however justly celebrated, a 
question which ought to be decided by the Ecclesiastical Courts of 
the country. 

The questions in dispute between Churchmen and Dissenters are 
as eagerly debated as ever, yet can hardly be said to be visibly 
advancing towards a settlement. Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Burials 
Bill, which, judging from the last division in the House of Commons, 
was neyer so little likely to pass as it is just now, has been made 
the subject of much discussion at clerical meetings up and down the 
country. Everywhere in the rural districts the note of ‘‘ No surrender” 
is loudly sounded, and an address signed by some 800 clergymen 
has been forwarded to Mr. Disraeli, begging him not to give way 
on this vital point. On the other hand, some metropolitan clergy, 
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who have no graveyards, and therefore no rights to give up, have 

made a fruitless attempt at conciliation and compromise. Their action, 

so far as we are able to judge, has not been generally approved by 

Churchmen; and the question, in all its native bitterness, stands 

where it did. Mr. Dale, of Birmingham, and Mr. Rogers, of 
Clapton, two eminent Congregationalist ministers, have been making 

a tour through some of the principal towns of England, address- 

ing large and enthusiastic meetings on disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Church of England. Unfortunately, large and 

enthusiastic meetings can be got together on either side of any 

controversy which largely excites public attention, and we do not 
yet see any signs that disestablishment, though undeniably a pos- 
sibility in the future, has at present assumed the proportions of 

a practical political question. Nor, indeed, is it likely to do so 

until those who favour it abandon vague declamation for the eareful 

formation of plans by which so enormous and so difficult a change 

can be effected without injustice to existing interests, and injury 

to the general welfare of religion. The negociations for an exchange 

of pulpits between Churchmen and Dissenters, to which we formerly 
alluded, make little progress. Mr. Minton, once of Eaton Chapel, 

is willing to preach for Evangelical Nonconformists, but he no longer 

holds a benefice, and is therefore not directly amenable to Episcopal 

jurisdiction. In face of the expressed disapproval of-the Bishop of 
London, Mr. Fremantle holds back, and Dr. Parker, of the City 

Temple, who has taken the matter into his own hands on the Non- 

conformist side, is hardly the man to deal with so delicate a trans- 

action. In the mean time, on St. Andrew’s Day, again set apart 
as an occasion of intercession for Missions, Dean Stanley invited 

to occupy the reading-desk in the nave of Westminster Abbey, 

Dr. Moffat, the well-known Nonconformist missionary in South 
Africa. But then Dr. Stanley, partly owing to his own width — 
of religious sympathy, partly to the independence of his Abhey 

upon Episcopal jurisdiction, is in ecclesiastical matters a “char- 
tered libertine.” 

The Wesleyan Conference of 1875 may hereafter be remembered 
as one in which the beginning of great changes was made. It is well 
known that the principle of direct lay representation in Conference ° 
has been persistently rejected by the old Methodist body, although 
adopted by all the secessions from it, and that up to this time lay- 
men have been allowed to participate in the administration of 
Methodist affairs only through the medium of auxiliary committees, 
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The following resolutions, which were passed in Conference by a 
large majority, shew that even on this important point the stiffness 
of Methodist prejudice is beginning to yield : 


“That the committee, having carefully inquired into the subject con- 
fided to it by the Conference, is of opinion that the time is approaching 
when a comprehensive plan should be devised for some direct and ade- 
quate representation of the laity in the transaction of the business of the 
Conference, in consistency with the recognized principles of our economy 
and the provisions of the Poll Deed ; but the difficulties which present 
themselves after much deliberation are so serious, that we recommend 
the ensuing Conference to appoint a large committee to further consider 
the whole subject, and that the committee should also be empowered 
to take such counsel as it may judge expedient on the legal aspects of 
the case, and report to another Conference. 

“That the Conference now resolves, in carrying out the preceding reso- 
lution, to appoint, first, a committee of ministers, who shall carefully 
consider the whole subject, and lay their report before the ministers 
when assembled in their annual district meeting and before the Con- 
ference ; secondly, a mixed committee of themselves and laymen, whose 
mode of selection should be subsequently determined, before whom 
should be laid the reports of the ministerial committees, and this mixed 
committee should prepare their report thereon, and that the whole of 
these reports shall be laid before the next Conference ; that the com- 
mittee be constituted in the following manner: thirty-four ministers and 
thirty-four laymen, to be appointed by the Conference on the nomination 
of the president ; also one minister to be elected by the ministers attend- 
ing the September financial district meeting; also the thirty-four laymen 
who shall be elected district representatives at the next May district 
meeting; and that the ministers afore-mentioned shall constitute the 
members of the ministerial committee.” 


A second resolution, adopted by general consent, though only 
after some discussion, may have important political consequences in 
setting Wesleyan ministers free to take a more active part in public 
matters. 


“The Conference having considered a resolution, called forth by a 

minute of the second London district meeting, on the subject of non- 

interference in political matters on the part of Wesleyan ministers, re- 
solved : ; 

“That the minute of the second London district meeting be cancelled; 
that the resolution be also withdrawn; that the Conference recognizes on 
the one hand the individual freedom of its ministers as Christian citizens; 
and on the other hand that responsibility to each other and to the Con: 
ference as members of a non-political body, and confide in their loyalty 


and honour so to regulate and control their public action as not to imperil 
‘ 
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the unity of the ministerial brotherhood, or disturb the peace of the Con- 
nexion at large.” 


Much attention has been excited in High-church cireles by the 
proceedings at the Re-union Conference which met at Bonn in August 
last, under the presidency of Dr. von Dollinger. About 120 persons 
inscribed their names as members, half of whom belonged to the 
English and American Churches, the rest, with very few exceptions, 
being either Old Catholics or Greeks. The Bishop of Gibraltar was 
the only Anglican Prelate present; but the Bishop of Winchester 
sent a letter of advice and good wishes. Perhaps the most notable 
representatives of the English Church were Dean Howson, Canon 
Liddon and Prebendary Meyrick. The special subject of discussion 
was the Filiogue, a phrase which on a previous occasion the Wes- 
terns, while reserving the doctrines supposed to be expressed in it, 
had admitted to have been improperly inserted in the Nicene Creed. 
The result of the Conference, which has been loudly trumpeted as 
laying the basis of a re-union between East and West, appears to us 
so small that we almost hesitate to state it in the light in which it 
presents itself to us. Neither East nor West shewed any signs of 
willingness to give up its own peculiar type of doctrine ; and the 
object seemed to be to find some form of words sufficiently arhbi- 
guous to be accepted by both parties. This was at last discovered 
in the works of John of Damascus, a Greek monk and dogmatic 
theologian of the seventh century. We subjoin the resolutions arrived 
at, not for any real value which we conceive them to possess, but 
as a theological curiosity : 


“ Preliminary Resolutions. 

“1, We agree together in receiving the ecumenical symbola and the doctrinal 
decisions of the ancient undivided Church. F 
“9. We agree together in acknowledging that the addition of the Pilisehie to the 

Creed did not take place in an ecclesiastically regular manner. 

“3, We acknowledge on all sides the representation of the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost, as it is set forth by the Fathers of the undivided Church. 

“4. We reject every proposition and every method of expression, in which in any 
way the acknowledgment of two principles, or apyai or airiat, in the Trinity may 
be contained. 

“On the Procession of the Holy Ghost. 

“We accept the teaching of St. John of Damascus respecting the Holy Ghost, as 
the same is expressed in the following paragraphs, in the sense of the teaching of 
the ancient undivided Church :— 

“1, The Holy Ghost goes forth out of the Father (« rot marpoc) as the Begin- 
ning (dpxi), the Cause (atria), the Source (xnyf) of the Godhead. (De recta 
sententia, n. 1. Contra Manich, n. 4.) : 
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“2. The Holy Ghost goes not forth out of the Son (é« rot viov), because there is 
in the Godhead but one Beginning (dpyi), one Cause (airia), through which all 
that is in the Godhead is produced. (De fide orthod. i. 8: ék row viod dé rd 
rvedpa ob éyouev, wrevpa O& Viod dvopaZoper. ) 

“3. The Holy Ghost goes forth out of the Father through the Son. (De fide 
orthod. i. 12: 70 dé rvedpa Tb Kyvoy ixpavropuKy Tov KoUdiou Tic Sedrnrog Obva- 
Hic Tov Tarpdbec, &e maTodc péy Oi viod Exrropevpévn. Tbidem: viod dé rrvedpa, 
ody we 8 abrod, aN we Oi abrovd éx Tov Tarpdc éxropevdpmevoy, ce. Manich.n. 5: 
Oud Tov R6you adrovd 2E abrov 7d rvebpa adbrod exrooevdpevoy. De Hymno 
Trisag. n. 28: rvevipa 7d dyov ix Tod marpde did Tod viod Kai Néyouv mooidy. 
Hom. in Sabb. s.n. 4: rotr’ tiv tori 7d Narpcvdpevoy... . mvetpa dyvoy Tov 
Ocot kai Marpdc, we t€ adrov éxropevdpevoy, O7ep Kai Tov Yiod Aéyerat, we Ot 
abrov pavepotpmevoy cai rH Krice peradWdpuevor, AN obk 8E abrovd Exoy Thy 
bmapéw.) 

“4, The Holy Ghost is the Image of the Son, Who is the Image of the Father 
(De fide orthod. i. 13: eikwy rot marpdc 6 vide, Kal Tod viot rd veda), going 
forth out of the Father and resting in the Son as the force beaming forth from Him. 
(De fide orth. i. 7: rod warpdc rooepyopévny Kal tv TO Ady dvarravopévny Kal 
abrov ovcay ixpayrixny divauw. Ibidem. i. 12: mario. . .dud Noyou wooBodede 
égpavropucov mvebuaroc.) 

‘5. The Holy Ghost is the personal Production out of the Father, belonging to 
the Son, but not out of the Son, because He is the Spirit of the Mouth of the God- 
head, which speaks forth the Word. (De Hymno Trisag. n. 28: 7d mveipa 
tvurrboraroy éxrdpevpa Kai TodBAnMa &Ke TaTOdE MEV, VOU Ce, Kai pu} eE viov, WE 
rvevpa gropmaroc Seov, Noyou éEayyehrunov. ) 

“6. The Holy Ghost forms the mediation between the Father and the Son, and 
is bound together to the Father through the Son, (De fide orth, i. 13: pécoy rod 
dyevynrou kal yevynrod Kai Ov viod TP rarpi cvvaTropevov.) 

‘“N.B.—It is to be noted here that the German preposition aus (out of) equals 
tx or ex, as denoting out of a cause or origin ; whereas the word von (from) is 
equivalent to a0 or ab ; while durch (through) denotes dia or per, through the 
instrumentality of.” 


In regard to this singular document two remarks suggest them- 
selves. First, that it is almost incredible that men should think 
that any substantial bond of unity between churches could be 
found in a series of metaphysical propositions, the single recom- 
mendation of which is their ambiguity; and next, that the idea 
of imposing such notions as to the “Unknown and Unknowable” 
essence of the Godhead upon an age which is occupied in discussing 
the fundamental questions of Divine Existence, and is unanimous 
only in the belief that, if there be a God, He must be past finding 
out, is the wildest dream which theological folly ever dreamed. It 
is further noticeable that even these propositions are accepted by 
the Conference only “in the sense of tho teaching of the ancient 
undivided Chureh”—whatever that may be ; a proviso which leaves 
a loophole for any amount of divergence. And when we recollect 
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further that the members of the Conference—English, American, 
Greek, Russian and Old Catholic—represented no one but them- 
selves, and that the Church of Rome was not represented at all, it 
needs no great wisdom to predict that John of Damascus is not the 
prophet whose word is to furnish the solution of nineteenth century 
difficulties. E. 


VIIIL—-NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. Free Teaching and Free Learning in Theology ; ov, the Place of 
a Science of Theology amongst University Studies. Inaugural 
Address by C. B. Upton, B:A., B.Se., Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy and Logic in Manchester New College. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1875. 


Axurnouen this Address was delivered on the occasion simply 
of the opening of a College Session, with no special reference to 
the Chair of Philosophy in Manchester New College, it serves 
admirably as an introduction of himself, to indicate the service to 
spiritual truth which the new Professor is qualified to render in an 
Institution devoted to the studies of a verifiable Theology. In this 
respect it forms a remarkable contrast to a Prospectus just issued 
of a new periodical, professing to embrace all that is included in 
Minp, under the editorship of the able and accomplished “ Professor 
of the Philosophy of Mind and Logic in University College, London.” 
In a survey of its whole field of investigation, the Prospectus an- 
nounces that, whilst drawing its data from subjective consciousness, 
Psychology will be understood as covering all related lines of objec- 
tive inquiry—and in enumeration of these, mention is made of the 
physiological investigation of nervous structures, of Insanity, of 
manners and customs of Races, of Mind as exhibited in animals, 
of Anthropology, and of Comparative Psychology; and no allusion — 
is made to any inquiry into Causality, originating Force, or God, 
unless indeed it may be contained within the words, that “even 
a Scientific Journal cannot evade ultimate questions of a philo- 
sophical order.” ‘This is so far in confirmation of a statement by 
Professor Upton in this Address, that “the treatises on Psychology 
which have enjoyed greatest repute in this country during the last 
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quarter of a century, practically leave the religious phenomena of 
human life and history unexplained, if not utterly unnoticed.” 

Mr. Upton takes a rapid and vivid survey of the conflict between 
Religion and Science, from the days when ecclesiastical Dogmatism 
dominated every field of inquiry, and, in retribution, Theology, 
sand-blind, lost the power of looking into the things which belong 
to its own realm with eyes illumined by the growing lights of 
knowledge, to these modern days when, within living recollection, 
the tables have been completely turned, and Science, which we can 
remember cringing too subserviently, is strong enough to tyrannize 
itself, and now dogmatizes, not indeed within its own sphere, but — 
beyond its sphere, on matters of supreme moment, which belong 
not to physical observation and its instruments, but to spiritual 
consciousness and philosophy. From a Theology which with fatal 
arrogance denied an independent authority to Science, to a Science 
which has not only thrown off the yoke, but relegates the usurper 
to the class of nescience and non-ewistence, the rebound is too violent 
and cannot last, but it is not an unnatural exhibition of the human 
passion of vengeance ; and when we consider what the Theology 
was, and is, that claimed in the name of God to subordinate every 
other voice to its own, it cannot be said to be inexplicable. Mr. 
Upton has well observed that the tendency to this rebound has not 
been exhibited by the many eminent men of science to whom it 
had been given to know that spiritual things are spiritually dis- 
cerned, and who had never tried to draw their souls’ nourishment 
from the dead breasts of Authority. We once heard in the Chapel 
of the Savoy a celebrated preacher openly referring modern un- 
belief to the Ancient Creeds, to things that were mere dead forms 
claiming to be still alive, and to speak with the voice of the 
living God; and the scepticism of the scientists he explained as a 
providential arrangement by which men, through no fault of theirs, 
but solely through the usurpation of dogmatic Theology, mutilated 
and crippled on the spiritual side of their being, could follow with 
undivided hearts, and undiverted eyes, and undismayed courage, 
their own absorbing and rewarding pursuits of physical inquiry,— 
the education of the undeveloped part of their nature being re- 
served by God, as a boon to the rest of mankind, for a more favour- 
able season. 

_ Mr. Upton, in making his way to his thesis, a Place for a Science 
of Religion amongst University Studies, has mournfully to confess 
that no such place is likely to be accorded to it at our great seats 
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of national education ; there are there Lectures on what is called 
Divinity, a body of authorized doctrine to be illustrated aod main- 
tained, but no School of Theology. 


“In the case of the older Universities of this country, their asso- 
ciation with dogmatic Theology is of such ancient date, and the influence 
of the Established Church is still so strong, that it is hopeless to expect 
in their Colleges at present a fair and philosophical treatment of theo- 
logical questions. Nominally they will still continue for perhaps a 
lengthened period to pay that extreme deference to established dogma 
which was a reality in olden times ; but in return for this empty homage, 
they deprive Theology of her fair share of that earnest attention, that 
lively interest, that diligent research which they heartily bestow on 
mathematics, the natural sciences, and classical philology. Hence from 
these centres of culture very little valuable light is radiated on the theo- 
logical problems of our time. Philosophy, it is true, is cultivated there 
with some vigour and success, and in a spirit by no means hostile to free 
theological studies. And the time will come, no doubt, when public 
opinion on the nature of dogma will have undergone the needful reyo- 
lution, and then we may well expect that Oxford and Cambridge will 
cast off the lifeless branches now misnamed the study of Divinity, and 
that instead, Theology in its true sense, the investigation of the divine 
phenomena of human nature and human history, and of the spiritual 
realities to which these phenomena are the key, will become a branch of 
study as eagerly pursued as it is interesting and important. This, how- 
ever, belongs to our hopes of the future, not to the blessings of the 
present hour.”—Pp. 12, 13. 


Nor is a more honoured place assigned to the study of Religion 
in the other Colleges of the land. In no orthodox Nonconformist 
Academy is Theology practically free from the prescriptions of 
authority ; and from the Colleges where absolute freedom does 
prevail within all the studies which are there pursued, both Theo- 
logy and Spiritual Philosophy are banished altogether as imprac- 
ticable subjects, on account of “the religious difficulty.” And so we 
are brought to the melancholy result, that only by the College 
in whose Hall this Address was delivered, is free teaching and free 
learning in Religion honoured and observed in principle and in 
practice. 


“ Before liberal Theology can take its natural place in the curriculum 
of our Universities as the necessary correlative of the phenomenal sci- 
ences, and thus enable these centres of culture to realize their true ideal 
as organs whose function is the complete unfolding and nurture of the 
human mind, public opinion must evidently first deliver itself from two 
grievous tyrannies—the tyranny of Theological Dogmatism on the one 
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hand, and of Scientific Dogmatism on the other. And in the meantime, 
while this mental enfranchisement is slowly proceeding, it must be allowed 
that this small Academy occupies a useful, and for the British Isles an 
almost unique position, furnishing as it does a quiet refuge for the free 
yet reverent study of that inner side of human experience in which we 
are in closest contact with that Creative Spirit whose outward manifes- 
tations impinge upon our senses, and give occasion to those Sciences 
which we term phenomenal. Just as the facts of the visible earth and 
heaven remain essentially the same from age to age, while human judg- 
ment and theories concerning them are open to constant revision, so 
we have good reason to believe that Spiritual Realities, the Unseen 
Presence, to whose influence the moral and religious experiences of 
life are due, also remain immutable ; yet our human formulas concern- 
ing the Heaven of our aspirations, the Being to whom we offer our 
adoration and our prayer, these, always inadequate, are liable to constant 
change and improvement, varying with the depth of our culture, the 
clearness of our insight, the spirituality of our moods.”—Pp. 14, 15. 


And, accordingly, the College justifies its own existence by im- 
printing on the title-page of this Address, as if it was the text of 
the Discourse, that the acquisition of religious knowledge, not the 
inculeation of theological dogmas, is the spirit and principle of its 
being. We congratulate the College and its friends that so noble 
an aim will evidently be sustained by Professor Upton, with ample 
resources of related acquirement, with reverent freedom, clear in- 
sight, tempered statement, and conspicuous ability. We hope our 
readers will study for themselves this brief Address, but it is a 
pleasure to print here its closing words : 


“T hopefully look forward to the time when, with common consent, 
a free and scientific Theology will form a part of our University course, 
of our national culture. In the meantime, let us rejoice that we have 
privileges as well as duties here. It is for us to labour and to wait, to 
give our earnest attention to the religious phenomena of history, and 
to the precious powers of the human soul, while constantly remembering 
that if spiritual discernment be the real and glorious faculty which we 
believe it is, that he alone can attain in large measure the wisdom which 
it confers who, by purity and sincerity of life, by the sweetness and 
warmth of his self-forgetful affections, keeps clear and bright that win- 
dow of the Soul which looks Godward and Heavenward. 

J. Hak, 
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2. The Recent Origin of Man, as illustrated by Geology and the 
Modern Science of Prehistoric Archeology. By James C. 
Southall. Illustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co. 
London: Triibner. 1875. 


If a poem written with a didactic moral purpose is deficient 
alike in the lyric power of poetic inspiration and the emphasis of a 
noble moral appeal, still more is a scientific book produced to 
answer the wants of a theological theory necessarily as untrust- 
worthy in its science as it is contracted in its theology. Mr. 
Southall is an industrious reader. He has collected from a vast 
number of volumes a series of relevant and irrelevant facts. His 
index will be valuable to the student as a means of reference to a 
wide range of authorities on the origin and early history of man. 
But Mr. Southall has a theological theory, and regards the doctrine 
of the antiquity of man, both in its relation to Scripture and the 
Darwinian hypothesis, as an attack on Christianity. As a con- 
sequence, while there is no intentional inaccuracy in the book, but 
on the contrary a manifest eagerness to exhaust the authorities on 
every line of research, it is not compiled in a judicial spirit, and 
its lights and shades are flung about with so undiscerning a hand 
as to produce effects which do not answer to the realities of nature. 

The doctrine of the antiquity of man stands before Mr. Southall 
like a prisoner whom he believes to be a bad character before he 
enters upon the examination of the special issue to be decided. He 
sees in the prisoner’s very countenance a sign of his guilt. He 
is ready to believe anything and everything against him. He admits 
hearsay evidence as equally conclusive with the evidence of eye- 
witnesses—nay, he will even use a piece of gossip to correct a pro- 
fessed statement of fact. He believes that he knows from the Bible 
which side the verdict ought to be given, before he has examined 
a single witness. What can we think of a writer who, while very 
obligingly stating that the Darwinian hypothesis is by no means 
necessarily Atheistic, regards it as a speculation “adapted for the 
purpose of throwing the Deity into the background”? 

A free and easy method of dismission is employed for German 
authorities. The German mind (Mr. Southall informs us) is like 
that of a man of fine powers who “just feels his wine,’ and is 
conscious that he has not the full use of his judgment, but has 
brilliant imaginings! 

M. Bunsen is quoted as writing “delicious nonsense.” If we 
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were inclined to adopt the tu quoque style of argument, we fear 
that we should be inclined to apply this description of M. Bunsen 
to the author of the following passage, in which, under the marginal 
note of “ recent cavillers,” the reader is informed of the names of 
those who in the present day are “assaulting” Christianity, and 
of the “failure” of all their “attacks :” 


“ We have also in this day men like Carlyle, Theodore Parker, R. W. 
Emerson, R. W. Mackay, James Martineau, Dickens, Morell, Cousin, 
Comte, Feuerbach, Moleschott, Bruno, and Christian Bauer.* All these 
attacks on Christianity have failed. Failed from Celsus to R. W. 
Mackay and Christian Bauer. The men who conducted the attacks 
are in large measure forgotten—even those among the living.”—P. 72. 


As an instance of the way in which statements, professedly 
scientific, are miscellaneously mixed together, without any attempt 
to measure their relative worth, we may refer to the “ evidence” 
given of the presence of a Chinese colony in Peru. A quotation 
from a New York lecturer is made, positively stating that on the 
north coast of Peru exists a small village, called Eten, the dwellers 
of which speak a language that their neighbours are unable to 
understand, but who find no difficulty in conversing with the 
Chinese coolies who of late years have been imported, and this 
assertion is Mr. Southall’s “ positive evidence.” We venture to 
think that a fact so remarkable would not have been so long un- 
regarded by distinguished American philologists, or have its proof 
confined to the unsupported assertion of a single lecturer. 

Mr. Southall collects many striking facts regarding the changes 
in physical geography which have taken place in comparatively 
modern times, and the extension of such animals as the reindeer 
over districts in which they are now unknown. But supposing 
every contention urged in these directions to be sustained, the time 
required for the known alterations of fauna and flora which have 
corresponded with physical re-arrangements of the earth’s crust in 
specific localities since the appearance of man in Europe, if calcu- 
lated by the action of any known laws, and unconnected with a 
series of miracles as transcendent as hypothetical, must have ex- 
ceeded the few thousand years granted by the chronology of the 
Bible. 


* We are not responsible for Mr. Southall’s orthography. Like many others, 
while distinguishing between the persons of Bruno Bawer and Ferdinand Christian 
Baur, he confounds their names. 
K 2 
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If the voador will study the history of one single cavern in 
which the remains of man have been found—not in books, but 
on tho ground itself—he will be thankful to My, Southall for the 
industrious care with which he has brought together a host of 
references; bub he will no more question the antiquity of man, to an 
extent which renders a poriod of 6000 years as yesterday, than he 
oan queation in a laboratory the analysis of water or of ain 

H. Wi. G, 
3, Awswrgat Deus: a Critical Commentary of the 68th Psalm, By 

W. BR. Burgess, Vicar of Hollowell, Williams and Norgate, 

The Psalms, With Introductions and Critioal Notes by A. C, Jen- 
nings and W, H. Lowe [both of Cambridge], Macmillan, 


Any sign of a revival of the study of the Old Testament in the 
original in this country is gratifying; and such signs seem. to be on 
the inorease, In 1873, we had occasion to notice a grammatical 
analysis of the Psalter, which does its author, Miss J, J, Greswell, 
great credit, ‘This year we have portions of two translations of the 
same attractive book, Mx, Burgess published a translation of and 
notes on one Psalm, as a specimen of a Commentary on the Psalter, 
“thinking it expedient to ascertain what reception an attempt of 
this kind may expect at the hands of English scholars.” T think 
that every attempt at intelligent and independent criticism ought to 
be swre of its reception, But, before encouraging Ma, Burgess te go 
on, I should like to be quite certain that he is eritical, and that he 
will not waste his time by doing what others have done before, He 
gives here no references, so that one cannot tell whether he has used 
any standard book on the subject, But there are in German eount- 
Jess Commentaries on the Psalms, of which the following may be 
said to have disoussed, among them, every possible question that 
ean arise: De Wette, Hitzig, Ewald, Hupfeld, Delitaseh, Hengsten- 
borg, and among. the older eritios especially Calvin, bat alse the 
Fathers and the old Rabbis and many more, I do not mean that 
nothing new ean be said ofthe Psalms, but that a new writer should 
neither repeat absurdities that have been again and again disposed 
of, nox suggest ernde innovations which would be impossible te ene 
who knew the text he is treating, Mr, Burgess is probably far re~ 
moved from this danger, but he leaves room for doubt whether he 
has qualified himself sufficiently fer the task, He is modest enough, 
undoubtedly, in his preface, and we would therefore fain eneourage 
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him. But modesty cannot excuse rash conjecture, which Mr. Bur- 
gess certainly does offer in his notes, and alludes to in his preface, 
saying rather oddly that “it would be unfair thus to stigmatize that 
which, with the greatest diffidence, is offered merely as a conjec- 
ture.” On this we would observe that conjectures in which their 
authors hardly, or only half, believe, had better be omitted as pure 
waste of time. Conjecture in textual criticism is like circumstantial 
evidence in law ; it supplies the place of direct testimony ; if it fits 
in with all the requirements of the passage, it will be universally 
acceptable ; if only imperfectly, it may satisfy some minds, and by 
others be taken as a pis aller. But conjecture, if indulged in where 
not necessary, and where it only exhibits the cleverness of the critic, 
is worse than useless. 

Of the other book on the Psalms, a larger instalment has come to 
hand—Ps, 73 to 106. As the General Introduction is prefixed to 
this part, we presume it is the first published; but we fail to dis- 
cover the slightest notice as to the completion of a work begun so 
oddly. This work is arranged as follows: there is a general Intro- 
duction, giving an account of the Psalter, its place among the 
Hebrew Scriptures, ancient versions, titles and their use in deciding 
age and authorship ; then the Psalter itself, divided into five books, 
with an introduction to each psalm, and the psalm itself, with foot- 
notes. J grieve to add that the psalm is given in the Authorized 
Version, not even arranged in verse. Tho presumed object of the 
book, to instil a more accurate and correct understanding of the 
Psalms, is thus wilfully stultified. The translation should embody 
the teaching of the notes, and not perpetuate tho errors of an old 
version. We can never quite believe in the honest conviction of a 
commentator who shrinks from giving a pledge of it by laying his 
own version, rather than some other, open to inspection. The 
general Introduction is neither better nor worse than we should 
expect from writers who have any criticism in them. In the dis- 
eussion of the titles of the psalms we find too much bewildering 
citation of the opinions of others, and too little decision on the 
matter in hand, even manifestly absurd opinions being quoted with- 
out rejection, The one point on which the writers seem to be cer 
tain is, that the preposition 7 before proper names in the titles need 
not, but sometimes does, indicate authorship: “By David, dy 
Moses,” but “For Solomon,” and again, “oe the sons of Korah.” 
This empiricism is convenient, but scarcely scholarly. It appears to 
be adopted to make the titles say what the editors think they 
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ought to do. They consider that the “Psalms” in Luke xxiv. 44 is 
a designation of the whole collection of Hagiographa: a very odd 
assumption, probably borrowed from De Wette ; but another still 
odder description of the Hagiographa is cited from 2 Mace, ii. 13, 
ra rov Aafid! Considering that the only book in this collection of 
which any portion is ascribed to David is the Psalms, and that the 
majority of books are attributed to Solomon, this designation would 
be eccentric in the extreme: and I do not find that De Wette is 
résponsible for it. Surely both these designations refer to the book 
of Psalms only. It is not necessary that Luke should be referring 
to the whole Old Testament in the verse cited; the books of the 
Hagiographa after the Psalms had far less authority (canonicity) in 
that age, and might fairly be disregarded. The commentary itself 
shews a fair amount of learning, and some study of previous com- 
mentators, though the names of Ewald, Hupfeld, Hitzig, &c., who 
have made the Psalms almost a new and at length intelligible 
book, are mentioned less frequently than they might be; but, on 
the other hand, the chief Jewish interpreters are noticed often, and 
sometimes with effect. But as the editors give no full translation, 
and seem utterly to ignore any poetical rhythm, as they exhibit 
neither the members of the verse, nor the larger divisions into 
strophes or stanzas, we can form only a very fragmentary notion of 
their opinions, The commentary is, to say the truth, too slight, too 
capricious in the phrases it selects for notice, and too easily satisfied, 
to satisfy the needs of a really inquiring mind. At the same time, 
there is much excellent sense and sound judgment. The commen- 
tators have no objection a priori to admit, with Olshausen, Psalms 
of the Maccabean age; indeed, they do assign several to the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. R. M. 


4. Miscellaneous. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold’s ‘God and the Bible”* is an elaborate 
reply (first published, we believe, in the Contemporary Review, 
though he nowhere. says so) to the numerous criticisms called forth 
by his previous volume, “Literature and Dogma.” The charac- 
teristics of that singular and suggestive book will be fresh in our 
readers’ minds ;.ifs unsparing attack upon the popular. theology ; 


* God and the Bible: a Review of Objections to “‘ Literature and Dogma,” By 
Matthew Arnold. London: Smith, Elder & Co, 1875, 
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its declaration of the necessity of a reasonable interpretation of the 
Bible ; its reduction of the idea of God to the “ verifiable hypothesis” 
of “an Eternal Power, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness ;” 
its recognition of the work of Israel as the first discoverer and chief 
exponent of this truth; its exposition of the “secret” and the 
“method” and the “sweet reasonableness” of Jesus. Those, how- 
ever, who may want their memories refreshed, we may refer to an 
elaborate review of the work which appeared in our own pages.* 
They will find there a very careful statement of Mr. Arnold’s 
characteristic positions, as well as an impartial estimate of their 
strength and weakness. And indeed a reference to this article 
relieves us from the necessity of a lengthened review of the present 
volume. It reiterates the ideas of its predecessors, and manifests 
the same excellences and defects of treatment. We have the 
same exquisitely lucid style, and the same provoking reiteration 
of phrases which hit the author’s fancy. He sees as clearly as 
ever the things which he saw before—perhaps states them with 
something more of rigidity of outline, and is just as unable to 
discern anything outside of or inconsistent with them. Happily 
we hear nothing of the Bishops of Winchester and Gloucester, 
though in some degree “the Tiibingen Professors and the Liberal 
newspapers” have succeeded to their bad eminence of scorn. Mr, 
Arnold’s keen perception of the necessity of the ethical element to 
religion remains unchanged ; and the part of the volume which 
refers to the New Testament, and especially to the fourth Gospel, 
is full of delicate and penetrating critical remarks. The worst fault 
we have to allege against the book is involved in the necessity of 
its structure. The criticisms made on “Literature and Dogma” 
may be of the greatest interest to Mr. Matthew Arnold, but the 
world is indifferent to them. After the lapse of some three years, 
we do not care to have a refutation of articles in reviews and 
magazines which everybody has forgotten. An independent work, 
carrying to further development the themes common to these two 
volumes, would have been much more valuable, and much more 
conducive to Mr. Arnold’s future fame, than any effort of sclf- 
defence, no matter how skilful in argument or how full of delicate 
irony. 

Speaking generally, and abstracting Mr. Arnold’s reprisals on his 
critics, the first half of “God and the Bible” is concerned with 


* Vol, X. 1873, p. 877. 
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the defence of his only “verifiable hypothesis” about God ; while 
the second contains a lucid statement of facts in relation to the 
canon of Scripture, leading up to a theory of the authorship of the 
fourth Gospel. And, in the first part, the impression is strongly left 
upon our minds that Mr. Arnold’s Theism, if so it is to be called, 
has become sadly attenuated, as he has dwelt upon his own concep- 
tion of God, His former assertion that the only verifiable hypothesis 
about God was that of an Eternal Power, not ourselves, that makes 
for righteousness, left room for the belief that, although this might 
be all that we could absolutely demonstrate in regard to God, and 
all therefore that we ought to take as the basis of deductive reasoning, 
there might be much more in the thought in which a religious mind 
might justifiably rest. But our perusal of “God and the Bible” has 
led us to the conclusion—so far, that is, as we apprehend Mr. Arnold 
rightly—that this is al/ that he means by God. He argues eagerly 
and persistently against the Personality of God. He shews that 
his objection to the conception of Personality does not merely 
spring from an aversion to anthropomorphism, by reiterating that 
the personal God against whom he argues is a God “that thinks 
and loves.” It is quite true that there are passages in which he 
seems to say the contrary of this, and to take up the position of 
nescience, not of denial, towards a God who thinks and loves. 
But then there are other passages, more numerous and, as it seems 
to us, more characteristic of our author’s standpoint, in which he 
contradicts the former. For instance, the man who has thoroughly 
investigated miracles “has discovered the hollowness of the main 
ground for making God a Person who thinks and loves, a magnified 
and non-natural man” (p. 57). In the following passage Mr. Arnold 
seems to wish to imply that God is neither a person nor a thing, but 
a law: “ He who pronounces that God must be a person or a thing, 
and that God must be a person because persons are superior to 
things, talks as idly as one that should insist upon it that the law 
of gravitation must be a person or a thing, and should lay down 
which of the two it should be.. Because it is a law, is it to be pro- 
nounced a thing, and not a person, and therefore inferior to persons?” 
(p. 98). And again: “They become aware of a law of nature which 
concerns their own life and conduct in the highest degree—of an 
Eternal, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness. For this is 
really a law of nature collected from experience, just as much as the 
law of gravitation is ; only it is a law of nature which is conceived, 
however confusedly, by very many more of mankind as affecting 
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them, and much more nearly. But it has its origin in experience ; 
it appeals to experience, and by experience it is, as we believe, 
verified” (p. 90). Or, if these are not enough, here is a tolerably 
clear confession of faith: ‘‘We do not think that it can be said 
that there is even a low degree of probability for the assertion that 
God is a person who thinks and loves, properly and naturally though 
we may make Him so in the language of feeling ; the assertion deals 
in what is so utterly beyond us” (p. 108). The distinction between 
what may ke true and what is alone verifiable, is here reduced to a 
minimum. 

To be coupled, however, with all this is Mr. Arnold’s declaration 
of his object in writing these volumes. It is to take men back to 
the Bible. Without the reading and enjoyment of the Bible they 
cannot live. The popular theology has disgusted them with the 
Scriptures, while new liberal philosophers offer them nothing that 
can stand in their place. Mr. Arnold’s one object is to rehabilitate 
the Bible in general esteem, and to enable men to use it, to enjoy it, 
to profit by it once more. But weare compelled to ask,—and the 
question cuts at the root of all Mr. Arnold’s procedure,—Is it pos- 
sible to interpret the Bible by help of his formulas of thought, and 
thereafter to use it, to enjoy it, to profit by it? It is perfectly true 
that Israel recognized “an Eternal, not himself, who made for righte- 
ousness ;” but it is just as true that he conceived of that Eternal as 
a Person, who thought and loved—yes, and who sometimes hated 
and repented too. All the phrases from prophet and psalmist which 
Mr. Arnold quotes with such evident ethical enjoyment, are full of 
this reference to a Divine Person, who stands in a very real and 
individual connection with human faith and aspiration and obedi- 
ence. We venture to say that, to a devout Israelite, Mr. Arnold’s 
statement of the only “verifiable hypothesis” would be a form of 
words containing hardly any meaning at all, and certainly no reli- 
gious meaning. Were it possible, this would be truer still of the 
New Testament. What a hemisphere of distance between the “my 
- Father and your Father” of Jesus, and “ the law of nature, collected 
from experience just as much as the law of gravitation is”! And if 
the reply should be made, that all religious language is, to use a 
favourite phrase of Mr. Arnold’s, “thrown out” at realities which 
transcend thought and speech at once, we may rejoin that this can 
only be justifiable where there is an indistinctness of conception, to 
which the indistinctness of language may rightly correspond. If 
there is “not even a low degree of probability for the assertion that 
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God is a Person who thinks and loves,” we cannot “make Him so 
properly and naturally” either in the “language of feeling” or any 
other. And we do not hesitate to say that this moral and religious 
insincerity would be at its height in the case of one who attempted 
to use the Old and New Testament in the light thrown by Mr. Arnold 
upon their cardinal and most characteristic language. 

We the more regret to record our fundamental difference with Mr. 
Arnold on this matter, that we so entirely agree with him in his eri- 
ticism at once of the use of the Bible made by popular theologians, 
and of the hard measure which it receives from moderx philosophers. 
Except upon the one question of the Personality of God,—or, to put 
it otherwise, upon the alternative whether God is a living God, or 
only a moral law, or a stream of tendency,—we are almost wholly 
with him. But this, it seems to us, is vital to religion. For religion 
is to us something more than the “morality touched with emotion” 
which Mr. Arnold defined it to be in “ Literature and Dogma ;” it 
includes love and prayer. But love and prayer cannot be directed 
towards either a stream of tendency or a moral law, which, if we are 
to use the phrase in its newest significance, is after all only the suc- 
cession of events in a particular sequence. Take love and prayer 
out of the Bible, and neither its spiritual life nor even its historical 
framework would be left. 

We have not left ourselves much room to speak of the second part 
of Mr. Arnold’s book, which may be described as containing a state- 
ment of facts as to the formation of the canon, some pungent sarcasms 
upon German critics and the author of “Supernatural Religion,” and 
a theory of the authorship of the fourth Gospel. Students of New 
Testament criticism will read with much amusement his lively ani- 
madversions upon the Tiibingen theologians, and that hobby of 
“ Tendenz-schriften” which they ride so hard. But the main inte- 
rest of this part of the work lies in his defence of himself for having 
used some of the sayings of the fourth Gospel as characteristic of the 
method and secret of Jesus. He believes that Gospel to be, ina 
literary point of view, the work of a Greek Christian, probably an 
Asian, who threw into the shape which his native culture suggested 
to him, information directly or indirectly supplied by the aged apos- 
tle John. After the other Gospels had assumed some form and 
coherence, there was a remnant of “logia” of Christ still unrecorded, 


some of a profounder and obscurer nature than most of those pre- 


served by the Synoptics ; and it was this treasure, which lay in the 
mind of John, which the unknown author of the Gospel somewhat 
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clumsily threw into shape. This hypothesis is used by Mr, Arnold 
to account for the fact that the geographical statements of the Gospel 
are sometimes not such as would be expected from a native of Pales- 
tine ; that the allusions to the Jews and their customs seem to come 
from the pen of a stranger; and that Jesus, whose method of utter- 
ance was really gnomic, is made to dissertate in long and connected 
speeches. But these speeches—of which some of the material and 
all the connectedness is not to be referred to Jesus—contain frag- 
ments of his genuine sayings which are of the greatest value, and 
which can be picked out with considerable certainty by one who has 
made his “logia” the subject of careful study. Of course, in pick- 
ing them out, Mr. Arnold is liable to fall into the same arbitrariness 
of critical decision as that with which he charges Baur and Schweg- 
ler ; he has his idea of the teaching of Jesus, to which his selection 
of genuine “logia” will be made to conform, as they had their con- 
ception of the object of the unknown author of the Gospel. But all 
this part of Mr. Arnold’s work is of the deepest interest. He brings 
a keen and sympathetic critical eye to a task where it is more needed 
than wealth of erudition or ingenuity of conjecture. Were he still 
inclined to devote a part of his time to Biblical Theology, he could 
do no greater service than to amplify and defend in a volume that 
theory of the fourth Gospel of which he has laid the groundwork in 
the last chapter of “God and the Bible.” 

‘Under the title of “The New Reformation,’* a writer who takes 
the nom de plume of Theodorus has published a history of the Old 
Catholic movement up to the spring of the year 1875. It is pre- 
ceded by an historical introduction “explanatory of the chief points 
at issue, in relation to the subject, throughout the Church,” and 
contains in its first chapter a very interesting summary of the deli- 
berations of the Vatican Council. The whole work is written in a 
clear and interesting style, and is plainly the production of a careful 
and well-informed scholar. Nothing could be better as a record of 
that all but contemporary history, the facts of which are often so 
- difficult to collect from the newspaper file ; and the writer will pro- 
bably be content with this modest kind of usefulness. Such a book 
is of course in perpetual process of being superseded ; the “New 


* The New Reformation: a Narrative of the Old Catholic Movement from 1870 
to the Present Time ; with a Historical Introduction. By Theodorus, London : 
_ Longmans, 1875. < 
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Reformation” is already incomplete, inasmuch as it only refers in a 
postscript to the Old Catholic Synod of Bonn in May, 1875, and the 
Re-union Conference of the same autumn, an account of which the 
reader will find in another part of the present number. Still, until 
the time comes at which it may be expedient to write a more elabo- 
rate history of Old Catholicism, the “ New Reformation” must have 
its value as a faithful and spirited record of its origins. Perhaps it 
is hardly necessary to add that, while watching with the deepest 
interest the progress of any attempt to break away from the dogma- 
tic systems of the past, we cannot look forward with much hope to 
- the issue of a movement which aims to unite with itself the most 
retrograde section of the Anglican Church and the immovability of 
Greek orthodoxy, and to fix in the resulting communion the spiri- 
tual centre of gravity of Christian Europe. Says Theodorus (p. 250): 
‘«‘ Passing on to the more strictly religious phase of the movement, 
it would seem to be no slight recommendation in its favour that it 
is in pronounced harmony with the spirit of the age, in the tendency 
which it exhibits to divert the mind from non-essential points of 
dogma and theological difference to those broader doctrines which 
admit of sympathy, agreement andintercommunion.” At the same 
time, when we remember that “those broader doctrines” include at 
least the three Creeds and the decisions of an indefinite number of 
Councils, the dissidence between the Old Catholic movement and 
what we at least are accustomed to consider “the spirit of the age” 
remains sufficiently startling. 

The second edition of “ Gravenhurst”* (to which are added four 
papers on “ Knowing and Feeling,’ three of them reprinted from 
the Contemporary Review) is chiefly notable as containing a very 
interesting and touching memoir of the author by his wife. The 
biography, which was written only for the perusal of friends, and 
at first privately printed, suffers under the usual disadvantages of 
such compositions; namely, that, on the one hand, it omits some 
things of which the public are necessarily ignorant, and, on the other, 
that it goes into somewhat too minute detail on matters which are 
best confined to a narrow circle. But these are trifling drawbacks 
from the general grace and beauty of the work. The story is entirely 
that of a student’s life, and presents little opportunity for such brief 


* Gravenhurst; or, Thoughts on Good and Evil, &c. 2nd edition. By William 
Smith. With a Memoir of the Author. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1875. 
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epitome as is alone pssible in this place. A shy and delicate boy 
grew up into a man whose sole delight was in literature, and who, 
abandoning a profession in which he was not successful, contented 
himself with the most modest of incomes, with his books and thoughts, 
w th beautiful scenery, and the society of a few congenial spirits. 
The only odd or startling contrast in the book is, that a man who 
began life in some sort of connection with Congregational Dissent, 
which never seems to have suffered any violent rupture, should have 
ended in becoming a constant and valued contributor to Blackwood’s 
Magazine. At one period of his life Mr. Smith seems to have been 
upon the verge of poetic success. His “ Athelwold” reached the 
honours of the stage in 1843, Macready and Helen Faucit playing 
the principal parts to an approving audience. Perhaps it does not 
mean much that Talfourd wrote to him more than one of his effusive 
letters of praise; but Mrs. Taylor, whom her husband that was to 
be, J. S. Mill, speaks of as “the most superior woman I have ever 
known,” “liked it very much;” and Landor went so far as to say, 
“J know Mr. Smith and everything he has published. I have a 
great respect for him. There are things in his poems quite equal 
to anything that Shakspeare ever wrote.” We need not follow Mr. 
Landor to the height of this great laudation ; but there is enough 
in it to shew that William Smith was no ordinary man, and to make 
us wonder that after a life of incessant literary activity he should be 
chiefly known, so far as known at all, as the author of “ Thorndale” 
and “Gravenhurst,” works in which interesting philosophical and 
ethical speculation is covered with a slender veil of fiction. Perhaps 
the fact was, that William Smith, like his friend John Sterling and 
another man of the same class, Arthur Clough, was too much the 
child of this doubting, questioning, speculative age, to be able to 
free himself from its influence, and to rise into that independence 
of thought and feeling which is necessary for the full development 
and triumph of genius. He is one of those minor Hamlets of the 
philosophical and religious world, who may well exclaim, “The times 
are out of joint ; oh cursed spite, that ever I was born to set them 
right!” Helpful and suggestive as his works may have been to 
many a struggling soul, it seems to lie in their very nature that they 
should not long survive the age that gave them birth. But the 
sweet, honest, unselfish, contemplative character, not less than the 
modest and dignified career which Mrs. Smith has here commemo- 
rated, are “ possessions for ever.” 

A most welcome addition to our English libraries will be the 
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first volume of Zeller’s Acts,* which has just been issued to the sub- 
seribers to the Theological Translation Fund. The life of a German 
Professor is not usually very eventful, but an exception may cer- 
tainly be found in the case of our author. Born in 1814, and edu- 
cated chiefly at Tiibingen, he was greatly influenced in his youth by 
the philosophical lectures of Strauss and the theological ones of 
Baur, and in 1840 we find him established at Tiibingen as a “ privat- 
docent” or tutor in theology. Here he assisted in founding the 
Theologische Jahrbucher, which for fifteen years so ably represented 
the “Ttibingen School.” He soon gathered round him a numerous 
audience for his theological, as well as for his philosophical, lectures ; 
but the greater the renown he acquired by his fearless and searching 
criticism, the more obstinately did the Government refuse him any 
advancement at his own University. He therefore accepted, in 
1847, an invitation to a professorial chair of theology at Bern. 
This invitation set the whole canton in a blaze. The Conservative 
party did their utmost to persuade the electors that their religion 
was in peril, and flooded the country with pamphlets and news- 
paper articles, with the special design of introducing dissension into 
the counsels of the Radical Government. The Great Council, how- 
ever, decided by a large majority to uphold the invitation; Zeller 
entered upon his duties, and the agitation gradually subsided. But 
preferring the life at a German University, he became two years 
later a theological professor at Marburg. Here, however, the influ- 
ence of his opponents so far triumphed, that at the very commence- 
ment of his career he was transferred from the theological to the 
philosophical faculty. In 1862, he for the first time received an 
invitation worthy of his renown when he became professor of phi- 
losophy at Heidelberg. ‘The congenial society he found there had 
such attractions for him that he refused an invitation to succeed 
Trendelenburg at Berlin, and was only subsequently induced to 
accept it at the urgent personal request of the present Emperor—no 
unfitting sequel in the history of “the stone which the builders re- 
jected.” The present work is his principal contribution to exegetical 
theology, and the one by which his name would chiefly live, if it 
were not for his immortal contributions to the history of Greek 


* The Contents and Origin of the Acts of the Apostles, critically investigated. 
By Dr. Edward Zeller. To which is prefixed, Dr. F. Overbeck’s Introduction to 
the Acts, from De Wette’s Handbook. Translated by Joseph Dare, B.A. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1875. 
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philosophy, And though his fame as a theologian has been com- 
pletely overshadowed by the renown of his critical achievements in 
philosophy, it will readily be believed that the keen insight and the 
ealm judicial mind which have done such good service in interpreting 
Greek speculation, are equally invaluable in criticising the book of 
Acts, What an advantage to have the key-note to the correct un- 
derstanding of the history of the early Church struck by the hand 
of one whose success in criticising “secular” thought is so univer- 
sally admitted! Jowett tells us to “interpret the Scripture like any 
other book;” and here we have an important section of Scripture 
interpreted by the Hallam of Greek philosophy. No student has 
ever sat under Zeller without feeling his marvellous power of taking 
his hearers in a few sentences right to the very centre of his author's 
thought—a few sentences which will be a guiding light in all the 
student's subsequent reading of that author, and which will be ex- 
pressed in such precise terms, and contain such sharply-cut ideas, 
as to be readily intelligible to one who has only a very imperfect 
knowledge of the language in which they are uttered. Zeller’s 
works should not, therefore, be difficult to translate; and in the 
present instance the translation is quite up to the standard with 
which the managers of the Fund appear to be satisfied. Mr. Dare 
has done his work conscientiously, but we cannot help feeling 
that the result might have been greatly improved if it had been 
revised by some competent person, as well as submitted in proof to 
the author. The meaning of “pragmatisch” appears not to have 
been understood. In one place it is translated “ practical,” an error 
for which excellent dictionaries may be held accountable; in other 
passages it is simply left “pragmatic.” In connection with history, 
the German word! is used to describe an account which does not 
simply narrate facts in their chronological order, but endeavours to 
represent them as growing one out of another, to exhibit their 
causal nexus, and make the earlier account for the later. With 
_ regard to the contents of the book, we shall prefer to speak of them 
when the translation is complete, and will here only notice that the 
' present volume includes the conversion of Paul, and exhibits with 
unflinching logic the discrepancies between the accounts in the early 
chapters of Acts and those in other, often more trustworthy, sources. 
It also contains Zeller’s account of the external testimony to the exist- 
ence and origin of the writings of Luke, his conclusion being that 
the existence of the Gospel “can be proved from the time of Marcion 
and Justin ; that of the Acts only from about the year 170.” Pre- 
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fixed to Zeller’s work is Overbeck’s Introduction, which will give 
the reader a summary of the latest views on the subject, but the 
perusal of which we would advise him to defer till he has read at 
any rate the rest of this volume. 

The third volume of the translation of Kuenen’s ‘‘ Godsdienst 
van Israel” has now appeared,* and English readers are at Jast in a 
position to form their own estimate of this great work. The con- 
cluding volume treats of a period of Israelite history with which 
most readers are but slightly and superficially acquainted, and in 
which they only feel a languid interest. If they are open to con- 
viction, however, this volume ought to convince them that there is 
no period of the whole history of Israel concerning which current 
opinions are more radically erroneous; and those who have thought 
that the earlier volumes are somewhat cold and iconoclastic, will 
perceive that if Kuenen is ruthless in extinguishing the false and 
artificial halo that plays round the brows of some of Israel’s heroes, 
he can display equal zeal in rescuing from undeserved neglect, or 
even contempt, the deep and yearning piety which throbs beneath 
the rigid form of the religion of the Scribes. With regard to the 
Jewish sects and the constitution of the Sanhedrin, Kuenen gives 
us the results of a series of minute investigations which he entered 
upon some years ago. Some of these were published in a paper 
which, as a recent German writer has remarked, “would have been 
epoch-making, if any one had paid it the least attention!” We 
cannot too warmly thank the managers of the Theological Transla- 
tion Fund for putting these volumes into our hands, and are glad to 
notice that the analytical indexes which ought, we still think, to 
have appeared at the beginning of each volume, have at last been 
published at the end of the third. 

It is remarkable that the legal mind, accustomed as it is te weigh 
evidence, is rarely sceptical in its tendencies. An instance of this 
fact is seen in the workt in which an eminent retired Judge pub- 
lishes the conclusions to which he has been brought by the observa- 
tions of “a long forensic and judicial life,” and gives us the valuable 


* The Religion of Israel to the Fall of the Jewish State. By Dr. A. Kuenen, 
Professor of Theology at the University of Leyden. ‘Translated from the Dutch by 
Alfred Heath May. Vol. III. Williams and Norgate. 1875. 
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results of his ripened thought. There is always a peculiar interest 
in the thoughts of a learned layman on religious subjects ; though 
exception may be taken to thé assertion that he “is more at liberty 
than a clergyman of any church or sect can be, or ought to be, to 
say all and exactly what he thinks” (p. vi). There are many 
clergymen, it is to be hoped, who both claim and exercise the right 
to speak out their full thoughts as freely as any layman. The 
object of the book before us is to shew “on how broad, solid and 
immovable a foundation religious Faith, Hope and Worship repose.” 
That foundation is principally discovered by the author in the in- 
stincts and feelings natural to man, and his appeals to the human 
mind and heart are such as can scarcely fail to have weight with his 
readers. The chapter on Moral Law and the remarks on Utilitarian- 
ism are especially interesting and satisfactory. When he goes on 
to speak of the insufficiency of “ natural” religion, we wish some 
other word had been chosen, or the epithet had been defined, since 
the strength of the previous argument lies in the fact that true reli- 
gion is pre-eminently natural. The chapter on Mahometanism 
scarcely does justice to this form of religion, the assertion that in it 
science and literature are almost unknown, ignoring the wonderful 
intellectual activity of the Mahometans in one period of their his- 
tory. The modest hope of the preface, that the work may be useful 
to the young and uninstructed, does not adequately express its 
claims, for many who consider themselves philosophers may take a 
useful lesson from the manner in which practical common sense 
here cuts some of their favourite knots ; if they are not convinced, 
they may at least see how small appear their difficulties in compari- 
_ son with the suggestions of hope and faith in the mind of one who 
cannot be charged with a deficiency of knowledge or acuteness. 
The tone of trust and charity that runs through the whole is very 
pleasing. Hope is especially dwelt on: “The young and inexpe- 
rienced, knowing very little of what human life really is, are full of 
hope in this life; all their interests, almost all their relations and 
friends, are yet here. The old look back for beloved children or 
reverend faces they will never see here again. Their interest in 
the past is natural and deeply affecting. But hope comes to their 
aid, and true wisdom will encourage it” (p. 144). The publication 
is a serviie to that vital religion which attaches importance to 
devotion and virtue rather than to any particular intellectual con- 
clusions. <—" : 
VOL, XIII. i L 
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The second volume of “The Bible for Young People”* retains 
the characteristics which distinguished the first. We have the re- 
sults of the researches and speculations of the free school of Dutch 
Biblical critics put with uncommon ability into a popular form. 
Lucid exposition and graphic narrative are pre-eminently features of 
the original, and Mr. Wicksteed’s translation reproduces them with 
remarkable freshness. As to the form in which the early Biblical 
narratives appear after passing through this fierce Dutch crucible, 
we entertain grave doubt. Samson is dissolved into a solar myth, 
his long hairs are the rays of the sun, and the ass’s jaw-bone is the 
jagged thunder-clouds. We question whether any good purpose is 
served by popularizing such speculations until they have been much 
more fully confirmed as certainly true than is at present the case. 
With every wish that the Bible should be interpreted to the people 
as faithfully and fully as Homer, for instance, we still maintain 
that it has played and does still play a too serious part in the main-. 
tenance of their spiritual life to justify its being made a corpus vile 
for mere exegetical experiment. No doubt the learned authors con- 
sider most of their startling criticisms conclusive, nor do we quarrel 
with their publication. We simply say, we will wait before we 
put them into our own children’s hands, and we have no desire at 
present to find our young people familiar with them. 

“The Church Quarterly Review,”+ the first number of which was 
published in October last, is an attempt to fill a void. While 
almost all denominations, great or small, are represented by a literary ~ 
organ of quarterly rank, the Church of England has hitherto had 
nothing that she could call exclusively her own, and to which she 
could point as representative. We must wait for further issues” 
before we are able to say decisively whether the “Church Quar- 
terly Review” will fully occupy the vacant place; but its first number 
may be at once pronounced both scholarly and interesting. The 
first article, on “Italy and her Church,” is well known to be by 
Mr. Gladstone, and is an important statement of facts, brought down 


* The Bible for Young People. By Dr. H. Oort, Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages, &c., at Amsterdam, and Dr. J. Hooykaas, Pastor at Rotterdam, with 
the Assistance of Dr. A. Kuenen, Professor of Theology at Leyden. Vol. II. 
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to a very recent date, which seems to shew that some sincere Italian 
Catholics are anxious for at least partial emancipation from the 
autocracy of the Holy See, and are taking measures for that end. 
An article “On some Aspects of Science in relation to Religion” 
very frankly admits the strength of the case for the theory of Evo- 
lution, and lays down the principle that scientific theories are to be 
tested only by scientific evidence. Its whole tone is as far as possible 
removed from that of the theological dogmatist, or even of the theo- 
logical pleader for scientific toleration. The author of a paper on 
“Theodore of Mopsuestia and Modern Thought” is not very suc- 
cessful in shewing the connection between the two halves of his sub- 
ject, or in enlisting the reader’s interest in it. Nor was it altogether 
worthy of the Bishop of Derry, when asked for an article on the 
present position of the Irish Church, to send to the Editor his last 
Charge, which, without having any serious defect as an address to 
clergy familiar with the circumstances of the Church, neither gives 
English readers the information they want, nor is worth preserving 
in print. “The Church of England and the Public Worship Act,” an 
essay attributed to Mr. Beresford Hope, is a review of the situation 
from a moderately High-church point of view, not yielding to Evan- 
gelical or Erastian demands, and, on the other hand, discouraging 
the rebellious propositions of extreme men of opposite opinions. The 
whole number is decidedly weak upon the strictly theological side ; 
a fact for which the Editor virtually apologizes in a short note, an- 
nouncing that “a review of a widely-read English work upon the 
Life of Christ” has been unavoidably withheld till the next number. 
And he would have done better to omit a “communicated” paper, 
very eulogistic in tone, upon “ The Restoration of Paths to dwell in,” 
a series of “Essays on the Re-editing and Re-interpretation of the 
Old Testament Scriptures,” by the Rev. Benjamin Street. A book 
(which, so far as we can judge, appears to us to be a rather foolish 
production) ought not to be introduced to the public in terms of 
extravagant praise by an anonymous contributor, from whom the 
editorial sanction is expressly withheld. 

“Old Gems in a New Setting”* is a book for the young, some- 
what graver in tone and more old-fashioned in style than children 
are now accustomed to. It is made up of a series of half-fables, 
half-parables, written in a pure and graceful style, and conveying 


* Old Gems in a New Setting, for the Young. By E. Whitfield. London: 
Whitfield. 1875. 
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unexceptionable lessons. The venerable author may well be con- 
gratulated upon having preserved so much of the poetical taste and 
tenderness which can only arise from a still fresh and vigorous 
interest in life. We confidently recommend the book to all who 
wish to put into their children’s hands something a little more 
serious than the tales which are so abundantly written for their 
amusement. At the same time, we are bound in all honesty to 
confess that we think Mr. Whitfield’s prose much more poetical 
than his poetry. 

“The Limitations of Christian Responsibility”* is a somewhat 
singular brochure, the author of which stoutly maintains that there 
is no proof that Divine Providence intends the universal conversion 
of the world, and just as little proof that for all men there may 
not be opportunity of coming to a knowledge of God after death. 
This theory evidently strikes a blow at the fundamental assump- 
tion of all Christian missions ; and indeed the author advises the 
elect to mind their own business, and to leave the conversion of the 
world to God. 

The second volume of M. Bouzique’s “ History of Christianity” t 
comes down to the end of the Crusades, dealing with the Imperial 
Church (325—891), and the Church of the Middle Ages (891— 
1291). The matter and the translation both continue good.—In his 
brochure on the Apostle Paul, Mr. 8. Sharpet is as bold as ever, 
and though his premises and his conclusions will appear alike ques- 
tionable to most students of the subject, yet in this, as in all his 
publications, he is original, ingenious and suggestive. 

We have received from the Church of England Sunday-School 
Institute several volumes of magazines and tales, the full titles of 
which will be found below.§ They are well printed and well illus- 
trated ; their matter is interesting to the readers for whom they are 


* The Limitations of Christian Responsibility; Thoughts on Aggressive Chris- 
tianity. By Henry Dunn. London: Simpkin. 1875. 

+ The History of Christianity. By E. U. Bouzique. ‘Translated from the 
French Original, with the concurrence of the Author, by John R. Beard, D.D. 

+ On the Journeys and Epistles of the Apostle Paul. By Samuel Sharpe. 
Russell Smith. 1876. 

§ The Church Sunday-School Magazine, Vol. XI., 1875.—The Sunday Scholars’ 
Companion, 1875.—Mary Fawcett, or the Power of Influence; by L. P, K.— 
Charlie Harvey, a Tale on Baptism.—Matteo, or the Little Guide; by L. 8. B.— 
Little Ned and his Companion; by Ellen Lipscomb. London; Church of England 
Sunday-School Institute, 34, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. : 
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designed ; and there is much in them from which Sunday-school 
teachers of all shades of religious opinion might derive useful hints. 
it is needless to say that they are written in a Church tone, and 
designed to inculcate Church principles. 

Of pamphlets, we have to mention Mr. Orby Shipley’s “Ought 
we to obey the New Court?’* a question which he emphatically 
answers in the negative, for reasons which readers familiar with the 
tone of Mr. Shipiey’s theology will easily imagine.—“ A Friendly 
Suggestion as to Absolution in the Church of England”+ is a very 
feeble and disjointed production, not worth paper and print.—“ The 
Book of the Generation of Jesus Christ” } settles all the discrepancies 
between the genealogies in Matthew and Luke by the very simple 
supposition that, as some Jews had two names, probably all had, 
and that the Nathan and Mattatha of the one list are really the 
Solomon and Rhoboam of the other. We should earnestly entreat - 
Mr. Butler to go on in the good course he has begun; we do not 


“imagine that there are any difficulties in Scripture, or anywhere else, 


that would not yield to the action of so powerful a solvent as this.— 
We have also to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Crosskey’s eloquent 
sermon at Bristol on occasion of the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in that city ;§ and of one by Professor Tulloch,|| preached at 
Crathie, in which he very forcibly vindicates the independence of 
religion upon theology.—Professor Tyndall, we think, will not feel 


greatly moved to reply to Mr. Howard’s attack upon his Belfast 


Address ;{f and whether he does or not, we are inclined to let the 
men. of science settle their own quarrels.—Last of all, we may recom- 
mend to our readers, as an interesting monograph of Presbyterian 


* Ought we to obey the New Court created by the Public Worship Regulation 
Act? By Orby Shipley, M.A. London: Pickering, 1875. 

+ A Friendly Suggestion in respect to Absolution in the Church of England. By 
a Protestant Episcopalian Member of the Church of England, London: Longmans. 
1875. 

+ The Book of the Generation of Jesus Christ, &. By G. W. Butler, M.A. 
London: Macintosh. 1875. 

§ The Religious Worth and Glory of Scientific Research : a Discourse preached 
at Bristol on occasion of the Forty-fifth Meeting of the British Association. By 
H. W. Crosskey, F.G.8. London: Whitfield, 1875. 

|| Religion and Theology: a Sermon for the Times, &. By John Tulloch, D.D. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 1875. 

§| An Examination of the Belfast Address of the British Association, 1874, from 
a Scientific Point of View. By J. E. Howard, F.R.S. London: Hardwicke, 1875. 
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and Unitarian history, Mr. Poynting’s “ History of Monton Chapel, 
and of Nonconformity as connected with it,’* a pamphlet issued on 
occasion of the replacement of an old and modest meeting-house by 
a new and costly church. E. 


IMMORTALITY AND RELIGION. 


Since the publication of the article, under the above title, in the last 
number of the Theological Review, a correspondence has taken place 
between Mr. J. Estlin Carpenter and its author, Presbyter Anglicanus. 
Mr. Carpenter thinks that Presbyter Anglicanus’ “representation of Dr. 
Carpenter’s views” in the article referred to “appears to proceéd from an 
erroneous interpretation of his language, and is likely therefore to mis- 
lead those who are not already acquainted with the lecture in question, 
or with Dr. Carpenter’s other writings.” We cannot insert the whole of 
Mr. Carpenter’s statement, which is indeed longer than the original refer- 
ence to his father’s lecture, nor can we permit the difference of opinion 
between him and Presbyter Anglicanus to become the subject of contro- 
versy in these pages. It is perhaps enough to say that Presbyter Anglicanus 
expresses his regret that he should have possibly conveyed a false im- 
pression, by not stating the subject of Dr. Carpenter’s lecture in the 
interrogative, instead of the affirmative form, while he still thinks part 
of Dr. Carpenter’s language “ misleading.” On the other hand, Mr. J. E, 
Carpenter quotes passages from the lecture to prove that Dr. Carpenter 
does not take the purely automatic view of human actions, and especially 
adduces one which we here reproduce, “I ask you to take as your 
guiding star, as it were, in the conduct of your lives, these four words— 
‘Tam, ‘I ought, ‘I can) ‘1 will’—‘I am’ is the expression of reflec- 
tion and self-consciousness, the looking-in upon our own trains of thought. 
If we do not feel ‘Z am, we do not think of ourselves and our own nature 
—we surrender ourselves. ‘Z ought’ expresses the sense of moral obliga- 
tion. By steadily fixing our attention on the ‘I ought, the course of 
action is first directed right, and its continuance in that path becomes 
habitual. ... Then, ‘Z can,’ the consciousness of power, is the foundation 
of all effort. And, lastly, it is not enough to say, ‘I ought to do it, and 
I can do it, but we must will to do it. The ‘I am, ‘I ovaHt, ‘I can, - 
‘I witn, of the ego, can train the mental and bodily automaton, and 
make it do anything it is capable of executing.” This may suffice to 


* History of Monton Chapel, and of Nonconformity as connected with it. By 
T, E, Poynting. Manchester. 1875, 
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make clear on which side of this important but tangled controversy Dr, 
Carpenter is to be taken as standing: the question as to whether in the 
* lecture referred to he has expressed himself with absolute clearness and 
precision, is one for fair criticism, and does not warrant debate in this 
place. We need only add that we are well pleased to be able to quote 
the authority of so distinguished a physiologist as Dr. Carpenter on our 
own side of this controversy, and, with our valued contributor, regret 
that he should have been even partially, and it is unnecessary to say 
quite unintentionally, misrepresented. 
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I—A LIBERAL PREACHER OF THE SOUTH OF 
FRANCE. 


Charles Marie Athanase Pellissier, Pasteur d& Bordeaux, sa vie, 
son caractere, ses travaux. Par E. Paris, Docteur en Droit. 
Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher. 1875. 


WE sketched not long ago in the Theological Review the life 
of the most eminent representative of Liberal Protestantism 
in France, Athanase Coquerel the younger. We now desire 
to offer to its readers a biographical estimate of another elo- 
- quent apostle of the religious reformation of modern times. 
Our excellent and illustrious friend Athanase Coquerel owed 
the advantage of being known throughout the civilized world, 
not only to his remarkable abilities, but also to the already 
celebrated name of his father, and the brilliant theatre for 
the display of his powers offered by a city like Paris. He 
whose story we are now about to tell hardly succeeded, 
notwithstanding his merit, in emerging from comparative 
obscurity. The child of his own labours, living in the pro- 
~-vinces, and without a wish to leave them, Pastor Pellissier was 
as highly esteemed and as popular in the South of France as 
he was unknown abroad. Notwithstanding, his influence 
upon the movements of religious thought in the bosom of 
French Protestantism was very great. If in the South much 
more than in the North are to be seen numerous and large 
‘Protestant congregations, many of tlem penetrated with the 
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- liberal spirit and resisting with indomitable energy the repres- 
sive and reactionary policy of the late Synod, the remarkable 
fact is in great measure due to Pellissier, who died in 1871, at 
the age of sixty-one. He wanted nothing but a more con- 
spicuous scene of action, and perhaps some prolongation of 
life, to have attained the height of a resounding reputation ; 
while for those who knew him he remains one of the most . 
interesting and original religious figures of the nineteenth 
century. One of those who followed and loved him as a man 
of original powers, a prophet of the Christianity of the future, 
has paid a debt of gratitude to his revered memory in the 
composition of a careful and charming biography. This, to 
which we are able to add some personal reminiscences, will . 
serve us as a guide in the story which we are about to tell. 
I. 

Charles Marie Athanase Pellissier was born at Bordeaux on 
the 9th of August, 1810, “a fortnight before Theodore Parker,” 
as his biographer remarks. ‘The traditions of his family went 
back to a respectable antiquity. At the time of the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, it was Protestant. In order to 
preserve the purity of its faith, the elder branch emigrated ; a 
younger remained in France, and, yielding to persecution, be- 
came Catholic. In process of time an orphan child of the emi- 
grant stock, then only ten years old, was sent back to France, 
received by his Catholic relatives, and educated by them in 
their own faith. This was the great-grandfather of Charles 
Pellissier. Butas if.a certain leaven of heresy still fermented 
in the blood of this family, Pellissier’s father, a man of great 
religious feeling and even of enthusiastic piety, became im- 
bued with Jansenist doctrine, and, in spite of its growing 
unpopularity in France at the beginning of the present century, 
remained faithful to it. Like the Jansenists of the old school, 
he read his Bible diligently, made it the subject of his daily 
meditations, and had little affection for the material forms in 
which ordinary Catholicism clothed itself. At the same time 
he would have trembled at the idea of any rebellion against 
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the Church of Rome. It was he who took charge of the 
earliest education of Charles Pellissier, who lost his mother 
when he was only four years old, and never had more than 
a vague and poetical recollection of her. The ardent and 
secret piety of his father, whom he sometimes surprised in 
a state of mind akin to ecstasy, revealed to him at an early 
age the worth and the delight of mystic religion, and we shall 
see him preserving this tendency to mysticism in the midst of 
his greatest rationalistic boldness. Nevertheless, the need 
of being able to justify his belief to his own mind, a sort 
of terror of whatever tends to annihilate the reason, a pride 
easily revolted by the notion of arbitrary authority, became 
before long still more marked features of his character. A 
proof of this is, that even at the very tender age at which in 
Catholic countries it is usual to prepare children for a first 
communion, the young Pellissier could: not resolve to submit 
to the dogma of transubstantiation. This doctrine presented 
itself to him simply in the light of a monstrous absurdity ; 
and he came one day to his father deliberately to say that, 
being unable to believe that he could take the Creator of 
heaven and earth into his mouth, he should prefer not to com- 
municate. It is at once honourable to the Jansenist father, 
and shews the value which he set upon religious sincerity, 
that, while regretting his son’s determination, he put no pres- 
sure upon him in regard to a ceremony which so many Catho- 
- lies in France regard as a formality indeed, but as one which 
cannot be dispensed with. 

Pellissier grew up, therefore, not so much in the bosom of 
Catholicism, as side by side with it. One result of his 
father’s influence was, that he became a great reader of Pascal 
and knew his Bible tolerably well. From 1829 to 1832, we 
find him studying law, first at Poitiers and afterwards in Paris. 
He was then a young man of good stature, strong-limbed, 
broad-chested, with irregular features, superb eyes, and a truly 
southern vivacity of facial expression. All his life long, indeed, 
Pellissier was a man of the South in the full meaning of the 
- phrase, a man of élan, of prompt decisiveness, of penetrating 
M 2 
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intuition, rather than of learned labour and cool reflection. 
Tn his earlier youth he gave himself up much more eagerly to 
active politics than to religious studies; he was ardently 
liberal, enthusiastically devoted to republican ideas; and 
when, in 1830, Charles X. provoked by his mad coup @état 
the revolution which sent him into perpetual exile, Pellissier, 
like most of the students of Paris, took his musket and went 
down into the streets to fight behind a barricade. Like most, 
too, of the liberals of the same period, he professed an aver- 
sion for the Catholic Church, as the enemy par eacellence of all 
liberty; but he easily extended this aversion to all, forms of 
Christianity, not seeing in them anything essentially different 
from Catholicism, but only a feeble copy of it, involving at 
best some diminution of its evil. In philosophy he had 
adopted the Pantheistic point of view. 


It was, however, about this time that he came within reach 


of a sweet: and kindly influence, which was the beginning of a 
remarkable change in his ideas. In Paris he had found an 
uncle by the mother’s side, Lambert by name, whose wife (née 
Brett) was an Englishwoman by birth, remarkably well edu- 
cated—for she read Greek—yet without any taint of pedantry. 


Her husband was a good musician. This family circle, at 


once intellectual, artistic, and of high moral tone, exercised a 
powerful attraction on the young student, and was his safe- 
guard against the dissipations of Parisian life. At the same 
time, his aunt gave him a very different idea of Protestantism 
from any which he had hitherto entertained. The household 
was poor: Pellissier himself far from rich: privations were 
matters of every day, and more than once our hero had to go 
to market, basket on arm, to buy necessary provisions at the 
lowest possible price. What did it matter? they found com- 
pensation in the Ideal. Having returned to Bordeaux, Pellis- 


sier, still enlisted in the ranks of active democracy, felt himself. 


more and more drawn towards religious questions. A severe 
illness from which he suffered about this period, gave increased 


force to this direction of mind. At the same time, he was not 


the man to surrender without a struggle. He read and thought 


, 
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much, retiring to a little family property which he possessed 
in the country, not far from Bordeaux, and even neglecting 
his professional interests as a lawyer. Besides, notwithstand- 
ing his frequent successes in court, he was already growing 
weary of the bar. There was something repugnant to him 
in being obliged to devote all his time to disputes often of the 
meanest order, when he had his mind constantly occupied 
with the most serious problems of human fate. He suffered 
also from the necessity of sometimes subordinating private 
conviction to professional duty. A strange incident contri- 
buted to disgust him with the bar. He was one day charged 
with the duty of defending before a jury a man accused of a 
capital crime. The defendant protested that he was guiltless, 
and that with such apparent sincerity, that Pellissier prepared 
his speech in the persuasion that he was labouring to save an 
innocent man. But at the moment the trial was about to 
begin, the criminal privately acknowledged to him his guilt. 
What-was to be done? Make known to the Court a secret con- 
fided to his honour as an advocate? Impossible: the only thing 
was to support the plea of Not Guilty, and Pellissier resigned 
himself to the task. His eloquence extorted from the jury a 
verdict of acquittal, but the advocate left the Palais de Justice 
angry with both himself and his profession. It was then that 
he felt dawning in his mind, though as yet only like a dream, 
the desire of devoting himself to the preaching of religion. 
But he had to réckon with the furious opposition of his rela- 
tives, who were all (his father had died in 1839) fervent 
Catholics. About this time he made a journey into England, 
where his aunt had some business that needed attention ; and 
he profited by the occasion to marry a lady to whom he was 
- attached, but whom he did not wish to marry in Bordeaux, 
either in the Catholic Church, which he had repudiated, or in 
the Protestant “temple,” against which his kinsfolk were so 
fiercely prejudiced. It was on the 10th December, 1841, that 
his marriage was celebrated in London by a clergyman of the 
~ Established Church, the Rev. J. G. Gifford. But as soon as 
he returned to Bordeaux he made a quiet profession of Protes- 
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tautism. We shall see presently what was at that time his 
way of looking at the Gospel. 

A remarkable circumstance led him to take up a public 
position as a decided Protestant. Father Lacordaire was then 
at the height of his reputation. The child—like Montalem- 
bert, Gerbet, La Mennais—of that liberal democratic movement 
which all but produced a schism in French Catholicism, but 
which ended in the decisive but barren revolt of the last, 
and the humble submission of all the rest, Lacordaire had re- 
tained of his first tendencies a certain independence of manner 
and of thought, which with extraordinary cleverness—I had 
almost said, with refined coquetry—he knew how to unite 
with the forms of the most retrograde Catholicism. For ex- 
ample, at the very moment when he was flattering political 
liberalism by adopting almost all its principles and boldly 
proclaiming them in the pulpit, he had re-established the 
Dominican order of bloody memory, and went so far as to 
wear its dress, which the people had long forgotten. Without 
criticism, without real learning, but a powerful orator, who 
shed upon all the subjects which he treated a poetry and 
originality of expression very rare in the Catholic Church, he 
drew immense crowds round the pulpit in which he preached 
as a missioner, and achieved a genuine success. Many political 
liberals, dazzled by his subtle eloquence, imagined that they 
had hitherto misunderstood Catholicism, and even a few Pro- 
testants yielded themselves to the persuasions of a preacher 
who shewed them the Roman Church in a light as false as it 
was deceptive.* . Bordeaux was the scene of one of his most 
successful missions. For some time the whole city ran after 
the eminent orator, who was not gentle in his treatment of 
Protestantism. According to him, the rebellion of Luther had 


* It is well known that Lacordaire died disavowed by the leaders of Catholic 
policy, both French and Italian. The attempt at religious reform by help of 
political liberalism has completely failed, and not without cause. Desiring liberty, 
but refusing to emancipate himself from the authority of the Popes, Lacordaire had 
undertaken an impossible task. His disciples, after his death, have fallen, some 
of them into scepticism, others into Ultramontanism, 
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produced the two great evils of modern times—irreligion on 
one side, and despotism on the other. Only in connection 
with Catholicism was it possible to be at once religious and 
free. These sermons made a profound impression in Bordeaux, 
an impression which was deepened by the conversion of certain 
Protestants to Catholicism.- Pellissier took up the gauntlet 
which had been thrown in the face of the religion which he 
had adopted after so many inward conflicts, and in the “Letter 
of a Biblical Christian” refuted one by one the assertions of 
the Catholic missioner. He shewed that, on the contrary, it 
is Catholicism which, by the tyranny of its essential principles, 
and the consequences which it deduces from them, urges 
proud and free minds into incredulity, and can be as little 
reconciled with liberty of conscience and liberty of church life 
as with liberty in the State. This letter, in its turn, took 
Bordeaux by storm, and suddenly and completely arrested the 
success of the brilliant Dominican. Lacordaire and Pellissier 
had a courteous interview, which naturally led to no change in 
their respective opinions. 

From that time, what had been but a desire became a reso- 
lution. Pellissier devoted himself to the preaching of Chris- 
tianity. The ministers of Bordeaux encouraged him by pro- 
mising to open to him the pulpits of his native city as soon as 
he had acquired the ecclesiastical right to enter them. Yielding 
at last to these solicitations, which only anticipated his own 
inclinations, he quitted the law for ever, and at thirty-two 
years of age took his seat as a simple student in the lecture- 
rooms of the Faculty of Theology at Montauban. By this act 
he condemned himself to isolation and to poverty ; but he was 
in that state of mind which all know who have given them- 
selves up to the sacred passion for souls—a passion nowhere 
so fully expressed as in St. Paul’s exclamation, “Woe is me, if 
I preach not the gospel !” 

The Faculty of Theology at Montauban is a kind of for- 
lorn hope, or, better, an advanced post of Protestant science, 
pushed out in the direction of the Pyrenees. It owes its 
institution to Napoleon I., who refused to establish a Protestant 
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Faculty for the education of pastors of the Reformed Church 
either at Nimes or at Montpellier, on the ground that he did 
not wish to centralize southern Protestantism. Montauban 
has rarely shone in the persons of its professors. One only, 
M. Michel Nicolas, has up to the present time acquired a 
genuine reputation as a learned and independent writer. A 
kind of narrow orthodoxy, rather Arminian than Calvinist, is 
dominant in the place. At the time when Pellissier went — 
there, to go pro formd through the usual course of studies, the 
principal personage of the Faculty was Adolphe Monod, who, 
- though he afterwards attained a great celebrity as a preacher, 
never as a theologian rose above mediocrity. Adolphe Monod ~ 
was a “homme de combat,” though always shewing himself 
kindly and even tolerantly disposed to those whom he did not 
fear. He does not appear to have either foreseen or dreaded 
the future influence of Pellissier. But he instinctively dis- 
cerned in the new-comer a mind very different from his own— 
above all, much more independent—of which the frankness, 
though not the liberality, pleased him. With a mixture of 
indulgence and of disdain, he said of Pellissier, “He is a 
rationalist without guile.” Afterwards, it is true, he tried to 
enrol him among the defenders of the orthodox reaction, but 
Pellissier was not to be caught. Both mystics, both deeply 
attached to the Protestant Church, they had different ideal 
‘ends in view. Pellissier thirsted for liberty, Monod for autho- 
rity ; and while the latter toiled to bring back Protestantism 
to the old doctrines and the ancient discipline, the former 
hoped that it would speedily transform itself and take eke lead 
in the movement of French liberal thought. 

In a journey which he made to Paris, he went to see 
La Mennais, then very solitary and almost deserted. _He found 
him sad, discouraged, full of antipathy to Protestantism, 
although he had signally broken with Catholicism, and still 
considered himself a Christian. Without sharing either the 
point of view or the enthusiastic confidence of Pellissier, he 
could not help taking an interest in his ardour of reforming 
zeal. “May you be a age ’—he said on parting with ie 
“in partibus ineertorum.” 
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At Bordeaux, whither in 1845 Pellissier was invited as 
pasteur suffragant (that is to say, as assistant to a regular 
minister who was enfeebled by age), he soon saw thronging 
about his pulpit a crowd of hearers, who were charmed by his 
eloquence and his fervour. His republican opinions, which 
he did not attempt to hide, and which made him very popu- 
lar among the working classes, led him in 1848 to take an 
active part in politics. The consequence was, that after the 
2nd December, 1851, the date of the perjured coup d état 
of Napoleon III, he found it necessary to conceal himself, 
in order to avoid the exile or transportation with which all 
opponents of the new Government were threatened. After a 
certain time had elapsed, however, he was able to return and 
to resume his functions. More than ever convinced of the 
close bond which in modern Europe connects the principles of 
religious and those of political reform, and awaiting the resus- 
citation of liberal ideas, he concentrated his strength upon his 
religious work. His influence as a preacher of pure Chris- 
tianity was not confined to Bordeaux alone; it may be fairly 
said that it extended in a still greater degree throughout the 
whole of the South. 

A fact which foreign students of French Protestantism 
rarely take into sufficient account is, that though Protestants 
are scattered all over the country, they are nevertheless con- 
centrated in certain districts, where, in consequence of their 
numbers, their wealth and their influence, they form important 
nuclei of population. Without speaking of the groups of 
churches in Alsace and Lorraine, torn from France by the late | 
war, there are in the South three other groups of considerable 
importance: one in Provence (Nimes and the Cevennes), 

-another in the valley of the Garonne (Clairac, Tonneins, and 
some other small towns), and a third in Saintonge and Poitou. 
In these districts Protestants may be counted by tens of thou- 
sands ; large “temples,” able to hold congregations of from 
2000 to 3000 hearers, are not uncommon ; and it, is possible 
for a popular preacher to exercise a substantial influence upon 
the opinions of the people. One may say in general, that in 
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these great Protestant centres the liberal tendency prepon- 

derates, being sustained by the democratic spirit of the work- 

ing men and of the lower middle class; while, on the other 

hand, the smaller churches scattered through the Centre, the 

West and the North of France, are more commonly swayed by 

orthodox preferences. And indeed one of the chief reasons of 

the prevalency of orthodoxy in the late Synod is the fact, that 

the system according to which the delegates were elected 

sacrificed the larger to the smaller churches. 

It was, then, among these flourishing churches of the South, 
and especially in the group of the Garonne, that Pellissier 
most of all made himself felt as a reformer and a liberator. In 
the midst of this population, at once decidedly Protestant and 
generally republican, he was welcomed with an enthusiasm, a 
confidence, a sympathy, of which the manifestations were - 
truly touching. His coming was a festival. The churches 
were too small. The doors had to be left open, and a great 
crowd of hearers might be seen outside, striving with necks 
outstretched to catch the powerful voice of their favourite 
preacher as it passed by them. Besides his labours as a 
preacher, Pellissier took a distinguished part in the movement 
of philosophical and theological thought. Among other works, 
we must not fail to point out his fine criticism of the religious 
works of M. J. Simon, which were written from the Deistic 
point of view, in which he shews that, in consequence of its 
divorce from Christian principles, this philosophy is powerless 
upon the masses, and can effect nothing for popular education. 
The venerable Martin Paschoud, one of the pastors of Paris, 
who had a great affection for Pellissier, opened to him the 
pages of his magazine, “Le Disciple de Jesus Christ,’ and he 
contributed to it frequently. Even at Bordeaux, and largely 
owing to his influence, Protestantism was able to enlist 
recruits among the Catholic families of the place. The con-. 
version of a distinguished couple, M. and Mad. de Bryas, in 
particular made a great sensation. 

Nevertheless, it was at Bordeaux that the obstacles in his path 
were most numerous. His opinions and his preaching became 
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continually more decided, we may even say, more rationalistic, 
though always imbued with a strong element of mysticism ; 
while the other pastors of Bordeaux, who formed the majority 
of the Consistory, belonged to the orthodox party. The result 
was, that in spite of his eminent services, his promotion to the 
rank of titular pastor—that is to say, a pastor recognized and 
paid by the State—was systematically refused to him ; a pro- 
motion which would have increased both the independence of 
his position and his authority in the councils of the Church. 
His person and his ideas were the object of pious denun- 
ciations, in which he was characterized as impious, anti- 
christian, untruthful. Pellissier, who was very sensitive, 
suffered greatly under these attacks, not so much on account 
of the personal discomfort which they caused him, as of the 
obstacles which they placed in his way as a religious reformer. 
He had entered the service of the Reformed Church because he 
had thought to find in it, in spite of its shortcomings, the 
advanced guard of religious liberalism and the leaven of a 
national transformation, and now he watched with grief the 
retrograde policy of orthodoxy, compelling it to draw back, or 
at best reducing it to a miserable stagnation. The detailed 
story of these struggles would be too long, and possess too 
little interest for foreigners, to be here told. Let it suffice to 
say, that the Protestant population of Bordeaux, called upon to 
re-elect half the Consistory, shewed its discontent with the 


- existing condition of things by the choice of elders favourable 


to Pellissier. But even this did not produce a majority on his 
side, and he died without having received justice in the city 
of his birth.* 


as 


* Another curious incident of this struggle was, that the pulpits of Geneva were 
closed to Pellissier by the Consistory of the city, then orthodox, at the same time 
ag to another very distinguished French preacher, M, Fontanés, pastor of Havre, 
and to the present writer. This act of intolerance, greatly found fault with by the 
Protestant people of Geneva, was the starting-point of the liberal reaction which 
resulted in the election of a Consistory animated by very different principles, and 
which opened the pulpits to the three preachers. Unfortunately, Pellissier was no 
longer alive to profit by this change of circumstances. 
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In 1870, Pellissier suffered for some time from organic dis- 
ease of the heart. When the war broke out, a war brought on 
by the frivolous fanaticism of the Empress and the infernal 
egotism of the Imperial camariila, he felt a patriotic anguish 
which the event only too completely justified. He loved 
France passionately, perhaps even with a certain exclusive- 
ness. The national disasters made a more painful impres- 
sion upon his heart than did his own private mortifications. 
Although ill, he worked with feverish activity to establish the 
Republic, to raise up the down-hearted, and to preach what he 
called “the holy war.” His efforts, as those of so many other 
good citizens who hoped against hope, were frustrated by the 
fortunes of war. The game was too unequal, and at last 
public opinion declared in favour of a peace, lamentable indeed, 
but necessary to the welfare of what still remained of France. 
What pierced Pellissier, and indeed all Protestants, to the very 
heart, was the prospect of having to purchase this peace by 
the abandonment of Alsace and Lorraine, where they were 
accustomed to find co-religionists living the same national life, 
sharing their faith, their struggles, their hopes, and giving them 
what they wanted most, theological learning. On this account, 
therefore, he was one of the few who were willing to continue 
the war, at any risk and at any cost. In fact, the conclusion 
of peace by the National Assembly at Bordeaux gave him his 
death-blow. He had still strength to officiate at the funeral 
of M. Kiss, the last French Mayor of Strasburg, who had been 
sent by the Alsatian people to obtain, if possible, less onerous 
conditions of peace, and who. literally died of grief at Bor- 
deaux. From that moment Pellissier perceived that his own 
end could not be far off. Soon a frightful emaciation, a steady 
diminution of strength, replaced the vigorous aspect which had ~ 
made him a type of physical and moral health, A feeble - 
gleam of recovery gave his many friends a moment’s hope. 
On the 26th March, 1871, he was once more able to ascend — 
the pulpit, and preached a sermon on “The New Heavens and 
the New Earth,” of which faith has a prevision and which the 
gospel foretels. But it was the swan’s song. The disease 
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returned with fresh force, and, without bravado as without 
fear, he slowly passed away, after several months of suffering, 
on the 17th August, 1871, trusting in God, quiet and resolved 
of heart as he had lived. He left no children, save two 
orphan girls whom he had adopted and brought up under his 
own roof. 


iBY 


We have thus rapidly sketched this life of a missionary 
reformer, who, by his disinterestedness, his depth of convic- 
tion and his oratorical talent, counts among the real though 
little known forces of our age. We have now to give our 
readers an idea of the kind of doctrines which he so far made 
popular as to leaven with them whole churches, which no 
longer willingly listen to a preaching inspired by contrary 
principles. : 

It is characteristic of the manner in which many persons in 
France approach religious questions, that Pellissier embraced 
Protestantism in consequence of its principle of liberty, with- 
out having very closely studied the special doctrines of the 
Reformed Church. In much the same way, many Frenchmen 
profess Catholicism because it comes to them with an impos- 
ing air of authority, without greatly troubling themselves with 
the illogical consequences which result from submission. In 
this method of procedure may be remarked at once the high 
value set upon abstract principles and the little taste for 
criticism of details which together constitute a marked feature 
of the national character. Neither Catholic education nor 
that which the philosophy in fashion at the University gives 
_to the instructed classes, fosters the critical spirit. But armed 
with his principle of liberty, Pellissier marched straight for- 

ward, pushed aside one after another the doctrines and tra- 
ditions which stood in his way, made his own critical re- 
* searches, and found himself, so to speak, on the same plane as 
modern theology when it broke in upon the Reformed Church 
in France by way of Strasburg and M. Colani’s Review. 
From this it will be seen that at the beginning of his 
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ministry Pellissier still accepted certain orthodox dogmas 
which he was destined soon to reject. His favourite apostle 
was Paul, the man who had striven against the Judaism of 
the other apostles in the name of the principle of Christian 
liberty. The Pauline theology made a strong impression upon 
him, and, looking at it only through the medium of tra- 
ditional interpretation, he adopted the doctrine of redemption 
in the sense of Anselm, and took the Trinitarian view of the 
divinity of Jesus, in such a manner as to enable him to refute 
those who denied both, in the following passage : 


“So, then, forgetting what you would be without Jesus Christ 
and his gospel, ungrateful to the faith on which you have been 
nurtured, you dare to say that the doctrine of redemption is an im- 
morality and an injustice. (God, you say, cannot strike the inno- 
cent for the guilty. But who has told you that it was so? Is 
it, then, a man like yourselves, is it an angel,—is it not rather God 
himself, whom God is about to strike? Yes; if Jesus was not one 
with his Father, if he was not God with an absolute divinity, 
redemption would have been impossible, for it would have been an 
injustice, an immorality. God has struck the innocent, but the 
innocent was Himself. God asked for a victim, and He has been at 
once victim and consecrating priest. Venture not, therefore, you 
who are sinful men, to accuse the gospel of immorality, nor make of 
your unbelief in the divinity of the Son of God an argument for the 
rejection of his sacrifice.” 


But Pellissier was not long in finding out that this reason- 
ing was as hollow as it was sonorous; and that it was of 
much less consequence to know whether God was just in 
transferring to another, even though that other were Himself, 
the punishment deserved by men, than to ask if any justice 
could find a satisfaction in suffering endured by others than 
the guilty. Soon the feeling that not only reason but faith 
demanded a Jesus truly human in nature, in birth, and in fate, 
became the very foundation of his Christianity. A few years 
after his entry into the ministry we find him basing the whole 
Christian edifice upon the religious and moral ideal incarnated 
in Jesus Christ. For him, thenceforward, it was necessary 
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that Jesus should be a man as we are, in order that he might 
be to us the revealer of the religious possibilities of human 
nature and the guarantor of our spiritual destiny. Of what 
import to us can be the holiness or the life in God of a super- 
natural being? And can it be asked of us, who have no 
wings, that we should launch ourselves into space like the 
angels who have? What, then, constituted in Pellissier’s eyes 
the central doctrine of Christianity is, that there are affinity 
and kindred between human nature and God If anything 
offended him in Catholicism, it was the pretension of the 
priest to interpose between the human soul and its Heavenly 
Father. If anything pleased him in Protestant reform, it was 
the doctrine of the universal priesthood. No thing and no 
man between us and the Heavenly Father,—God living in the 
conscience and the soul, directly adored, directly apprehended 
by self-meditation,—an inexhaustible source of delight spring- 
ing up for the religious soul from this intimate and personal 
communion with the Divine Spirit which animates and puri- 
fies it,—the glorious results which hence ensue for liberty, for 
dignity, for the purification of the desires, for the Joyous search 
after truth,—the assurance which the Christian draws from a 
spiritual communion with its great Original and Guide,—this 
was henceforth Pellissier’s Christianity. The great work of 
Jesus Christ, to accomplish which he gave his life, is to have 
_ shewn us in word and deed this sure and plain way of true 
salvation. Pellissier loved to go back along the ages, and to 
find in all the great historical religions an approximation to 
this fundamental truth. He had the power of inculcating 
upon the people the thesis, borrowed from the highest reli- 
gious philosophy, that Christianity is not a religion, one by 
the side of others, but religion itself, concentrated into its 
essential, universal, perpetual expression. And it is because 
Jesus lived by this absolute religion that he has a right to our 
homage, or, to use a better word, to our faith. 

“ But this faith in Jesus Christ will not be a theological belief 
formulated with precision ; it will be a religious faith, a well-founded 
trust, a profound veneration ; it will be adoration, it will be love. 
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The conception of his personality may vary; it will depend upon 
times, upon traditions, upon philosophies, upon churches; The 
names by which men call him will be as various as these concep- 
tions ;, they will be Jewish, Greek, Alexandrian—what does it 
matter? Messiah, Word, Ideal, Lord, God, will be the differing 
forms into which the Christian. will translate his faith; the essential 
thing is that this faith should exist, that it should be an adhesion of 
the mind, a sentiment of the heart, a living and religious reality.” 


Unhappily, we cannot reproduce, for those who have not 
heard Pellissier, the manly firmness, the imposing amplitude 
of an oratory which vibrated with a resounding energy, and 
carried its audiences with it into the highest spiritual regions. 
Pellissier, if I may use the expression, spoke great and strong 
things. The secret of his force was the mixture of a religious 
feeling, sincere, profound, poetic; rich in contagious emotion, 
with a complete freedom from the mpedimenta of old dogma- 
tism. His language was that of a layman, natural, disdainful 
of that conventional phraseology which has been called the 
“dialect of Canaan,’ and yet at the same time affirmative, 
at once exercising a tranquillizing power over consciences 
alarmed by the abandonment of old dogmas, and displaying 
to them the higher and positive truth, which shewed itself all 
the more attractive when disengaged from its superannuated 
accompaniments. And this is the method which we should 
recommend to young preachers who wish to carry into the 
pulpit a Christianity freed from old dogmas. It is possible for 
a time to interest an audience by shewing their falsity, but the 
attention thus excited soon dies away, and neither denial nor 
doubt has any power of edification. The sceptics, as well as 
the believers, who come to hear a preacher, need affirmations. 
The modern preacher may not have many such which he can 
conscientiously develop ; but let him put forth what he has, 
let him display them directly, let him shew their worth under 
their different positive aspects, and he will be much more 
certain to labour for the spiritual good of his hearers, and for 
the progress of a sounder theology, than if he filled his sermons 
with criticisms of the Bible and of orthodox doctrine. In con- 
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firmation of this principle, I shall quote thes cellows ing fine 
passage from another sermon of Pellissier’s : 


“Christianity is the personal communion of man with God, and 
brotherhood with all mankind. The kingdom of God which Jesus 
laboured:to establish was only this. Yes, we are in communion 
with God because we are of divine race. (God is in us: this is our 
tremendous claim. In the conscience there are two elements : first 
myself, ther. a higher, objective element, which is God. My con- 
science, then, is God interpenetrating my life. And so when men 
say that we are rationalists, we do not know what they mean. We 
rationalists! We are mystics, we are in immediate relations with 
God. And this is why we suffer no mediators, no external autho- 
rity ; this is why we submit to no command of men; this is why 
we preserve our independence before the Bible, and stand upright 
even in the presence of Jesus Christ. God is our highest reason ; 
it is He who enlightens, He who directs, He who speaks to us 
within. And it is because“we have this sentiment, this experience 
of God, that we are Protestants—I would even say, that we are 
Christians. For I prefer this name to the other. The name of 
Protestant has been illustrated by the heroism, by the valour, by 
the devotion of our fathers; but the name of Christian is better, 
inasmuch as it is universal and has no sectarian reference. With 
Christianity, whereveg}#ere is a spiritual church, a direct commn- 
nion with the living God, nothing shuts me out, I am a member 
of it.” 


I will also quote two other passages, one on immortality, 
the other on the necessity of public worship and fraternal 
meetings. They will serve to give an idea of Pellissier’s 
peculiar eloquence : 

“T believe in a simple, true, living immortality. It is with 
pride that, feeble as I am, I believe in the perpetuity of my exist- 


ence. Yes, I believe in immortality, and I boldly deny death.* I 
am not a savant; I do not pretend to speak in the name of science ; 


* Without pretending to give an idea of the manner of speech of an orator who 
is no longer with us, we may notice such phrases as this as a specimen of those 
oratorical ‘‘ points d’orgue” which, aided by a powerful voice and the accent of 
a profound conviction, stamp themselves upon the consciousness of hearers, who are 
charmed by them, and upon whose lips they are te be found long after the occasion 
which gave them birth, 
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but I know that the science of this world affirms the existence of the 
molecule, and proclaims that this molecule, which is perpetually 
undergoing transformation, cannot perish. And you, and I,—all 
of us who have wept, who have suffered, who have attained the 
grandeur before God of having loved goodness and sought after 
truth,—we who are the seekers of the Infinite, and, as such, come 
before the Eternal,—we who present ourselves before Him with 
our griefs, those griefs which are our crown of glory,—shall we 
end in nothing? We who have worked, who have desired good, 
who have sought for justice, Jesus, the welfare of humanity, shall 
we have pursued this quest in vain? Shall our work survive only 
in the remembrance of men? No, my friends; I offer you no 
proofs, for they are useless; our hearts and our consciences ery out, 
Believe in a living humanity, in a personal immortality! Yes, we 
shall live. There is in it a mystery which I do not seek to pene- 
trate, a great veil which ought not to sadden you, for it must needs 
hang over the last moment of life. Death, in fact, is above all a 
great thing, because it is an act of faith. Man is a grand creature, 
because he feels that he is dying and is not afraid. An old poet 
has said, love is stronger than death. There is another thing also 
stronger than death, and that is conscience. The man who has 
struggled, who has wept, who has pursued the ideal, and who dies 
denying death, is a grand spectacle. . ., . I am then weak enough to 
trust in God, without troubling myself as to what after my death 
may become of my personality. Each of us may say with Jesus, 
‘My Father, Thou gavest me life, and Thou takest it again: blessed 
be Thou.’ ” 


It has often been and is still made matter of objection to 
the tendency of thought of which Pellissier was the eloquent 
representative, that it pushed an absolute individualism to a 
point of abuse destructive of all idea of the church and of 
common religious life. What follows is one of the replies 
which he made to this kind of objection : 


“ No, it is not good for men to be alone and separate from men. 
Isolation, lasting separation, are anticipated death, are moral impo- 
tence, are doubt, are denial. I have need of prayer with my brethren 


that I may be strong, that I may not bear alone the burden of life? 


I need the arms of my friends to hold me up when I fail, to help 
me in temptation, to save me from my own uncertainties and weak- 
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nesses. I cannot dispense with the grand current of religious feel- 
ing which circulates through great Christian assemblies, and utters 
itself in invocations fraternally offered up on high. I cannot bear 
that my voice should echo in the void, that it should not raise 
feelings and stir up souls. In my enthusiastic youth, I was often 
struck with the magnificence of the Mosaic worship ; I was carried 
away by the ceremonial pomp of the Feast of Tabernacles ; I 
admired the high-priest, alone between the offering and the altar, 
between the holy ark and the mystic lamps, and I was thrilled by 
the grand Hebrew poetry which rose from the innumerable crowd 
prostrate in the sacred precinct. At a later period I was charmed 
with Greek symbolism ; I loved with an imaginative love the mar- 
vellous and multiform, though abased and degraded, art of Poly- 
theism ; there, too, I found institutions, associations, formulas, 
which were sovereign and universal. Then the wonderful cathedral, 
the symbolic prayer, which it was the fashion of the middle ages to 
plant upon the soil of Europe,—the cathedral, with its mysterious 
voice, its powerful organs, its incense, its resplendent altars,—the 
cathedral, with its time-honoured arches and its dim religious light, 
—struck my senses and set my young mind dreaming. And when 
for the first time I penetrated into your bare and modest meeting- 
houses, seized with a painful surprise, I began to regret the art and 
the poetry of the old religions. But when the mighty voices of 
preaching and of prayer arose,—when I heard the language of the 
modern world applied to the expression of my religious wants,— 
when I saw Christians assembled, standing up, in an attitude which 
indicated in every uplifted forehead a confidence in the common 
_ Father,—then my eyes were opened like one who wakens from a 
painful dream ; I was enlightened, and I cried out, What matters 
art, what matters poetry? The finest poetry of humanity is in the 
soul, and is that of hearts united in the expression of their feelings. 
No; heaven is not in mysterious ceremonies, or in the sublime and 
monumental basilica; heaven is not the starry vault which my gaze 
pierces, or the cloud which passes and loses itself in the mists of the 
horizon, or the wind which breathes through the desert its infinite 
and terrible harmonies. Heaven is wherever God is, wherever is 
Jesus Christ; wherever man prays, or invokes, or meditates; heaven 
is always near to humanity, and can be reached by a generous aspi- 
ration of the heart.... Man ought not to pray alone, to live 
alone, to die alone. If even, by the will of God, I came to the fatal 
hour far from all human sympathy,—if estrangement or death had 
N 2 
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removed from my bed the brethren upon whom were stayed my 
courage and my hope of a holy end,—if I came to the edge of the 
abyss abandoned by men,—I should not even then be alone in 
death. To succour my agony, to receive my latest breath, would 
come my Leader, my Revealer, my Priest; I should have Jesus 
Christ as a stay in my isolation, and I should die without fear; for 
Jesus Christ would carry my prayers to the throne of God, would 
pronounce over my head the blessed words of divine absolution; he 
would bring me the forgiveness of my Father; his hand would lay — 
hold of me in the midst of my anguish, would raise me up in its 
- plenitude of power, and would give me power to accomplish the last 
sacrifice, to incline towards the abyss, to sound its depths with a 
last look, to throw myself into it with courage, to perform the great 
act of human faith, to march towards the darkness affirming the 
light, to descend into death declaring life, to touch annihilation pro- 
claiming immortality.” . 


We may remark in general that Pellissier—a veritable 
southron—had what we may call an extemporaneous mind. 
There was in him something of the Aolian harp, which 
vibrates with the wind. Nervous and exceedingly sensitive, 
he needed to be himself deeply impressed before he could 
bring into play his oratorical faculties. At once expansive and 
apt to communicate emotion, he loved to see before him a 
sympathetic audience. On this account he was somewhat 
unequal, and it not unfrequently happened that churches 
which heard him for the first time were disappointed. He 
usually began with a certain coldness and embarrassment of — 
expression. But all at once the sacred emotion took posses- 
sion of him. An idea, an image, had pictured itself before his 
mind ; and immediately he dashed on, he attacked his subject 
with all the fire of his rich nature, language rose to his lips, 
pictorial, incisive, sonorous, impassioned, and the man was as 
one transfigured. I heard one day an old Cevenol say in his 
Provencal patois to his neighbour, “Cape de Dious, ’tis the 
devil converted who has got into the pulpit!” Another said. 
to me, “With him, Mouwssiew, one mounts in a balloon, and rises 
so high as quite to lose sight of this poor earth!” Sometimes, 
in reading him, it is possible to regret that the thought loses 
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itself a little in a fluent verbosity, which hardly permits its 
outlines to be clearly distinguished. Pellissier, indeed, always 
lacked that talent of systematization, of rigorous co-ordination 
of thought, which makes great theologians and great philo- 
sophers. For example, he admitted the historical reality of 
the Biblical miracles at a time when all his principles ought 
to have weaned him from them. At a later day, and almost, 
if we may say so, without. finding it out, he let this belief drop 
like a useless burthen, weighting his faith, and productive 
only of evil to himself and others. On the other hand, he 
might have been less powerful as an orator if he had been 
more rigorous, more mathematical, as a thinker. He could 
not learn his sermons by heart. He improvised, with the help 
of very carefully prepared notes. One of his great merits was, 
that while he was a decided republican, loving the people, and 
laying himself out above all to preach to the people, he was 
never trivial. A kind of native distinction, an innate taste for 
the beautiful, an artistic nature, always preserved him from 
this rock, on which popular preaching is so often wrecked. 
We must add, it is true, that the Protestant population of the 
South of France have a refined taste in judging of preaching ; 
they like neither the coldness of pedantry nor the carelessness 
of vulgarity, and they would never endure in the pulpit the 
more or less humorous eccentricities of which—to cite an 
instance with all due respect—the sermons of Mr. Spurgeon 
are full. | 

In fine, such a prophet as a man can be in the nineteenth 
century, Pellissier was. Seized by the conception of a free Chris- 
tianity, such as he believed he found in the person of Christ 
and was able to preach in the Reformed Church of France, he 
earried wherever he could, and with irresistible force, his en- 
thusiasm and his confidence. Unhappy and disappointed in the 
immediate result, like all the prophets that have been before 
him, he has nevertheless accomplished a work which survives 
him. In Poitou, in Gascony, in Provence, there are very many 
men, still young, in the full activity of their powers, who have 
received from him a true religious impulse, and remain faithful 
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to his memory. Whenever the Reformed Church of France 
shall be freed from the struggles now tearing her to pieces, and 
shall have wholly shaken off the yoke of the old orthodoxy 
which still weighs upon half her members, she will call to 
mind the valiant athlete who in her worst days prophesied 
her final deliverance, and who died in the ranks, wounded to 
the death, but full of hope in God. 
ALBERT REVILLE. 


Il.—HEINRICH HEINE. 


The Life, Work and Opinions of Heinrich Heine. By William 
Stigand. London: Longmans. 2 vols. 8vo. 1875. 

H. Heine's Leben und Werke. Von Adolf Strodtmann. Berlin: 
Duncker. 2 vols. 8vo. 1867-69. 

Heinrich Heines Scéimmiliche Werke. Uamburg: Hoffmann 
und Campe. 22 vols.12mo. 1861-69. 


To English readers, Heinrich Heine is little more than a 
name, the mention of which recals certain lyrics of a strangely 
delicate grace and sweetness, which amateurs in verse are 
always trying to translate, though usually with very scant 
success. He would commonly be put down among the minor 
poets of Germany—Korner, Uhland, Riickert, Freiligrath— 
with a vague feeling, perhaps, that in his snatches of song 
was an intense and peculiar individuality, and that his reader 
must always be prepared for stumbling on the improper. 
And the impression is true enough as far as it goes, though 
it carries us only a very little way towards the comprehen- 
sion of Heine. His is undoubtedly the most genuine poet's © 
voice which has made itself heard in Germany since Goethe's; 
not even Goethe's songs are before Heine’s in true lyrical 
spontaneity and passion ; while, in spite of the apparent ease 
and almost looseness of his verse, he is as great an artist in 
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harmonious words as the old Apollo of Weimar himself. Did 
Heine’s fame rest upon his poetry alone, we might have to 
content ourselves with saying thus much of him. He rarely 
attempted a sustained flight of song, and when he did, the 
result was not happy. There is nothing to set beside “Faust” 
and “Egmont,” or even to compare with the “Roman Elegies,” 
or “Hermann and Dorothea.” But in a country in which 
prose composition is almost an unknown art, he wrote prose 
as well as Goethe himself, and made it the vehicle of a humour 
which stands unapproached and unapproachable in the whole 
range of German literature. Perhaps it is the quality of this 
humour which has prevented Heine from being better known 
in England. More Englishmen are acquainted with the “Buch 
der Lieder” than with “Romancero,” or the “Letze Gedichte ;” 
while all his prose works, including the “ Reisebilder,” remain, 
and are likely to remain, untranslated. Heine’s life was one 
long struggle, certainly not undertaken without sufficient pro- 
vocation, against all things established and orthodox ; and in 
the warfare his mocking wit spared no thing and no man. 
He is often madly irreverent: no subject is too sacred to point 
an epigram or to suggest a bon-mot: he does not hesitate to 
_ express in a ludicrous form his reflections upon the most 
awful topics of speculation. He yields, apparently without 
any unwillingness, to the familiar temptation of all great 
humorists, and in pursuit of the ludicrous strays into regions 
from which it is impossible to come back clean. He was too 
complete a naturalist, in his views of human life and conduct, 
not to speak of things that ought to be unspeakable, with a — 
frankness that often seems cynical and even impudent. But 
it is impossible not to pardon something to the brilliancy of 
his wit, to the humanity of his humour, or to refuse to balance 
strains of the most passionate pathos against the sallies of a 
too reckless mockery. Even his irreverence has its believing 
‘side: as an Italian peasant will sometimes scold the image of 
the saint in the power of whose intercession, even though for 
the moment it has failed him, he has a firm faith, so Heine 
eannot refrain from irony and laughter in the presence of 
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divine realities, the existence of which he does not care to 
deny. And no one can read the sad story of his death-bed, 
the matratzen-gruft on which he lay for six long years, with 
faculty after faculty slowly ebbing away from him, yet singing 
to the last, to the last resolutely facing fate and striving to 
pierce the secret of human destiny, without a feeling of pitiful 
regret that powers so brilliant and courage so high should 
often have fought the battles of humanity with soiled hands, 
and disappear at last in an earth-born mist of pain and tears, 
only faintly irradiated by a gleam of faith. 

The chief merit of Mr. Stigand’s elaborate biography is, that 
for the first time it tells Heine’s story to English readers, and 
that to a large extent in his own language. It was of the 

“essence of the man to be autobiographical: his lyrical poetry 
is full of personal passion: in his prose works he returns again 
and again to the fruitful theme of his own thoughts and feel- 
ings; while in his “Letze Gedichte” it is possible to follow 
every alternation of hope and despair, wild speculation and 
sad self-mockery, as he lies upon his weary bed. One of 
Heine’s brothers became a hanger-on of the Austrian Court, 
and by his instrumentality the memoirs, on which the poet 
spent much time and labour, were bought by an agent of the 
Hapsburgs, and are now safe—unless some beneficent revolu- 
tion intervene—in the Imperial Library at Vienna. But apart 
from this stroke of ill-luck, which, if anything could vex the 
dead, would disturb, one would think, Heine’s repose at Mont- 
martre, the materials for a complete and clear picture of the 
man are not wanting, and Mr. Stigand has placed them in full 
detail before the reader. Judging from the present work, by 
which alone we know Mr. Stigand, we should hardly have 
chosen him as Heine’s biographer. To perform that task well 
demands a certain deft lightness of literary touch, and his 
touch is by no means light. He is not very happy in his 
reproduction of Heine’s inimitable prose ; and as for his trans- 
lations of verse, we can only beg those who have no-other 
acquaintance with the poet to suspend their judgment. He 
is one of the school of Paris-worshipers, of whom M. Victor 
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Hugo in France and Mr. Swinburne in England are the high- 
priests; a superstition which might not in itself disqualify him 
for the task which he has undertaken, were it not accompanied 
by a blind and passionate hatred of Germany. Heine no 
doubt had his French side: the lighter play and surface-gleam 
of his wit were French, or perhaps more truly Jewish ; but 
he only spoke the truth when he called himself “a genuine 
German jack-pudding ;” and not to enter fully into the Ger- 
man element of his character is to fail to touch its deeper 
springs. On the other hand, Strodtmann’s book, even more 
voluminous than Stigand’s, is a work of true German “gelehrt- 
heit,” with ample collection of every particular of Heine’s life, 
and copious illustrative notes, all thrown together with little 
regard to form, and, as is the wont of such books, without an 
index, Mr. Stigand’s book is, for the English or any reader, 
easier to refer to; but we entertain a strong suspicion that 
without Strodtmann’s it would never have been written. 
Heinrich Heine, the son of Samson Heine and Betty von 
Geldern, was born at Diisseldorf on the 13th of December, 
1799. Both his parents were Hebrew in extraction and in 
faith; the father, a member of a family some of whom attained 
_ great wealth, and occupied a high position in that financial 
aristocracy of Europe of which the Rothschilds are the un- 
disputed chiefs; the mother, the daughter of a distinguished 
physician, whose father or grandfather had been ennobled for 
medical services to the Elector of Jiilich-Cleve-Berg. Samson 
Heine, however, never shared in the good fortune of his family ; 
he tried many occupations in many places, failing in all, and 
at last owed the means of supporting himself and educating 
his children to the liberality of his brother, Solomon Heine, 
the great banker of Hamburg. On the other hand, those who 
believe in the theory that great men always derive their 
characteristic qualities from their mothers, may find confirma- 
tion of it in the fact that Frau Heine was a woman of great 
abilities and a strong will. She long survived both husband 
and son, the latter of whom never spoke of her except with 
the sincerest affection and respect, During the long years 
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through which he languished on his painful Parisian death- 
bed, the knowledge of his real condition was carefully con- 
cealed from her; one loving excuse after another was devised 
to account for the fact that he did not come to see her at 
Hamburg ; and he roused himself from his irritable wretched- 
ness to write to her the cheerful and amusing letters which 
she had been accustomed to receive from him in his better 
days. 

Heine’s early education was in the Lyceum of Diisseldorf, 
then under the direction of a Catholic priest, one of the old 
easy-going, liberal school, Rector Schallmeyer, who, we may 
remark in passing, wanted to make the bright little Jew boy, 
the future Voltaire of Germany, into a priest like himself. 
But this was not to be; and Heinrich, whose parents were too 
poor to give him a university training, was sent at sixteen 
into the Ghetto of Frankfort, there to learn business. This 
episode, however, only lasted two months; he came back to 
Diisseldorf, whence, after some delay, full no doubt of debates 
as to what was to be done with a boy at once so clever and 
so impracticable, he was despatched to Hamburg, to his uncle 
Solomon, who was already beginning to be recognized as a 
great financial magnate. But three years’ trial at last con- 
vinced Solomon Heine that the nephew whom he petted and 
bullied and pensioned all his life had no talent for business, 
and he offered to send him to Bonn, on condition that he 
would go through a complete course of legal education, and 
finally settle in Hamburg as an advocate. The offer was joy- 
fully accepted, and Heine, now almost twenty, set off in the 
highest spirits for the pleasant university on the banks of his 
beloved Rhine. But after a while, Bonn, too, proved a failure. 
Heine threw himself into the joyous current of student life, 
wrote poetry, studied old German history and literature, but 
did not diligently apply himself to the Corpus Juris. He was 
training his literary faculty and forming cultivated friendships, 
but hardly drawing near to the proposed end, that, namely, of — 
making his own living by law. So, after a brief sojourn in 
Bonn, he migrated to Gottingen, which was dull enough, and 
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therefore, we may suppose, propitious to legal studies. But he 
had not been here four months when, very much against his 
will, he became involved in a duel, and was “sent down,” as 
we should call it, for six months. In deep disgust he shook 
the dust off his feet against Gottingen, which had afterwards 
to pay for her treatment of him in many a bitter scoff, and 
took his way to Berlin. 

Here, however, literature got the better of law more de- 
-eidedly than ever. Political life was impossible in the Prussia 
of that day, and art and letters and philosophy engaged all 
finer minds. Hegel was the acknowledged king of German 
speculation, under whose banner marched the bolder vota- 
ries of light and progress. La Motte Fouqué, the author of 
“ Undine,” and Adalbert von Chamisso, another veteran of the 
romantic school, spoke kind words to the youthful poet. But 
there was then in the best society of Berlin, as there has been 
more than once, a curiously Jewish element, with which Heine 
felt himself completely in accord. No literary salon could 
compare with that of Rahel, the accomplished wife of Varn- 
hagen von Ense ; and both husband and wife became Heine’s 
life-long friends. Her sister-in-law, Friederike Robert, the 
wife of Leopold Robert, a tragic poet of no great fame, was 
one of those beautiful women whose loveliness is a charm to 
all beholders, and a memory for ever to those who have known 
them. The brothers Michel and Meyer Beer were just begin- 
ning their careers, one as a dramatic poet, the other as a 
musician. What may without exaggeration be called the 
illustrious house of Mendelssohn held its high place in society, 
although Moses Mendelssohn was dead, and Felix no more 
than a marvellous child. Besides these, there were the men 
whom Strodtmann distinguishes by the name of “young Pales- 
tine,” and especially Eduard Gans and Moses Moser, all of 
whom were at this moment engaged in an effort, with which 
Heine felt a deep sympathy, to raise the intellectual condi- 
tion of their Jewish fellow-countrymen, by substituting the 
German language for their barbarous Hebrew patois, and 
bringing them into living communion with the thought and 
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cultivation of the time. To this circle, then, he addressed his 
first volume of poems, the “Junge Leiden,” in which he struck 
the chord of lyrical passion which vibrated under his hand all 
his life, and the two tradigies, “ Ratcliffe” and “Almansor,” 
which had no great success, and but for his subsequent 
celebrity would have been soon forgotten. 

Heine left Berlin in 1823, for Liineburg, where Samson 
Heine, after the failure of many commercial projects, had by 
this time settled. Here he remained for some months, making, 
however, the first of those visits to the sea which put a mark 
upon his verse, distinguishing it from that of other great Ger- 
mans, who are certainly the most terrestrial of all poets. Then, 
after one of his innumerable squabbles with his uncle, who at 
once loved and despised him, petted him at one time, and at 
another quarrelled with him furiously, but who never under- 
stood or cared for his literary celebrity, he again yielded to fate 
and went back to Gottingen, to take the degree of Doctor of 
Law. This he accomplished in July, 1825. But before he 
could be admitted, a formality had to be gone through, which, 
with whatever theological impartiality he and his friends 
might regard it, was looked upon by Heine as an intolerable 
humiliation. By the iniquitous Jaws of Prussia‘at that time, 
no Jew could practise as an advocate, and baptism was a 
necessary passport to the bar. Of course this had been fore- 
seen, nor did either Samson or Solomon Heine appear to have 
felt any objection to it. But to Heinrich, who, if he had any 
religious convictions at all, was at that time a Hegelian Pan- 
theist, the ceremony was intensely hateful, not only because 
it involved deliberate falsehood, but as a public proof of that 
“sufferance”” which was “the badge of all his tribe.” He 
could not draw back, however, at the last, and was received 
into the Protestant Church at Heiligenstadt on June 28, 1825, 
changing the name Harry, by which he had hitherto been 
known, for the more pretentious appellation of Christian 
Johann Heinrich. But he never forgot the humiliation, or 
forgave Prussia and Christianity. Writing to his friend Moses 
Moser, before the end of the year, he says: “ As I am talking 
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of books, let me recommend to you Golowin’s Journey to 
Japan. You will see there that the Japanese are the most 
civilized, the most urbane people upon earth. Yes, I might 
even say a Christian people, had I not read to my astonish- 
ment that nothing is so hated and abhorred by this people 
as Christianity. I will be a Japanese. They hate nothing so 
much as the Cross. I will be a Japanese.’* 

Solomon Heine’s expectations, however, that his nephew 
would settle down to some respectable tradesman-like or pro- 
fessional way of getting his living, were always destined to be 
thwarted. The Doctor’s degree, bought at so terribly high a 
price, always remained an empty title. But in the last days 
of Heine’s sojourn at Gottingen, he had made a journey into 
the Harz mountains, an account of which, half sarcastic, half 
sentimental, half prose, half poetry, he published under the 
title of “ Reisebilder ’—“ Pictures of Travel.” It at once be- 
came apparent that Germany had gained not only a new poet, 
but, what is much rarer upon Teutonic soil, a great and genial 
humorist, who used his somewhat cumbrous native tongue 
with more ease and grace than any one since Goethe. From 
this moment every one but the banker uncle must have felt 
that Heine’s vocation was purely literary, and that any at- 
tempt to tie him down to the dry details of legal practice was 
a harnessing of Pegasus which could lead only to disaster. He 
went, indeed, to Hamburg in 1825, to begin the exercise of 
his profession; but nothing came of it. On the contrary, a 
visit which he had paid to Norderney, an islet of sand off the 
wild coast of Friesland, had already produced impressions, 
which, deepened by subsequent journeys to Cuxhaven and 
Heligoland, were to issue in a second book of the “ Reise- 
bilder,” which, both in its prose and poetry alike, breathed the 
very spirit of the North Sea. By this time he was a marked 
man throughout Germany. Almost every cultivated reader 
was looking for his books, and almost every government had 
interdicted them. He had already found in Julius Campe, of 
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Hamburg, the publisher from whom, notwithstanding a thou- 
sand squabbles, he never afterwards parted, and in the freedom 
of the old Hanseatic town, which on every other account he so . 
bitterly disliked, an intellectual fulerum from which to move 
the world of German thought. The devices were innumerable 
by which Campe smuggled not only Heine’s works, but other 
reprehensible literature, into Prussia and Austria, and the 
lesser States which followed their lead of reaction ; while of 
course the price of the article was in proportion to the risks 
which it ran before it reached the purchaser. Royal person- 
ages complained to the Senate of Hamburg in vain: perhaps 
the Senate were not greatly in earnest in its remonstrances 
with Campe: at all events, he went on his way imperturb- 
ably. Once, indeed, he was sent to prison for refusing to give 
up his authority for a scandalous story in the third volume of . 
Vehse's History of the Lesser German Courts ; and when this 
produced no effect, was heavily fined, with as little avail. 
The end was, that the Senate gave way; Campe got his 
money back, and the royal personage was fain to swallow his 
displeasure. 

A visit of a few months to England, about this time, laid 
the foundation of Heine’s life-long dislike to almost every- 
thing that is English, except Shakspere. Returning to Ham- 
burg, he published his “ Buch der Lieder,” a collection of short 
poems chiefly taken from his earlier volume, “ Junge Leiden” 
and the “Reisebilder,’ but which in the form that it now 
assumed constitutes his best title to poetical fame. Then 
after awhile he betook himself to Munich, where he entered 
into the friendliest relations with the celebrated publisher, 
Baron Cotta, whose name is inseparably connected with those 
of Goethe, Schiller and Herder, and who, in addition, was the 
proprietor of the “Times” of Germany, the Augsburg “ Allge- 
meine Zeitung.” He hoped, too, from the liberality of King Lud- 
wig of Bavaria, not yet the senile lover of Lola Montes, some 
permanent appointment of a literary kind. But after waiting 
seven months, these expectations came to nothing, and the 
irresistible attractions of Italy drew him southward. The 
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story of his journey, first told in one of Cotta’s numerous 
periodicals, forms the third volume of the “ Reisebilder.” He 
lingered long in northern Italy, especially at the baths of 
Lucca; and Florence, whence he was recalled by his father’s 
death, was the southern term of his journey. But the Italian 
volume of the “Reisebilder” was a turning-point of his repu- 
tation. It revealed him for the first time in his weakness as 
well as in his strength. No humour more genuine and more 
daring ever came from a human pen; but it overstepped all 
limits either of reverence or of decency. Nothing was sacred, 
nothing seemly, to this wild mocker. The concluding chapters 
of the “ Baths of Lucca” were peculiarly unhappy. Heine and 
his friend Immermann, a tragic poet, who has since subsided 
into a very modest obscurity, had fallen into a literary quarrel 
with the Count von Platen, a Swabian poet, whose pedigree 
was as imposing as his verses were poor; and Heine, set- 
ting upon the unfortunate poetaster, tore him to pieces with 
weapons which no gentleman could possibly take into his 
hands. The annihilation was complete, but the shame was 
chiefly reflected back upon the assailant. The accusations 
which were freely made cannot be even hinted at here ; it is 
enough to say that on one side of his character Heine was re- 
vealed as a literary gladiator whose sword was poisoned, and 
who acknowledged no rules of honourable warfare. 

It is not necessary to trace Heine’s movements with precise 
accuracy during the next two or three years. Hamburg was 
still his home, but he spent a good deal of his time on the flat 
coasts and sandy islets of the North Sea, at once renovating 
his always weak health, and indulging in that communion 
with the ocean by which his imagination was so powerfully 
fed. He was at Heligoland, full of weariness and listlessness, 
when the news of the three days of July roused him to 
sudden passion. All his thoughts were drawn to Paris and 
the glorious victory of the barricades. The Holy Alliance 
seemed to totter to its base; there was once more a chance for 
enslaved and suffering humanity. For a while he hoped that 
the shock of the earthquake would spread to Germany, as in- 
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deed it did to Belgium, and there shatter the intolerable social 
and political tyranny against which his whole life was a con- 
stant struggle. But as the futility of these expectations 
became perpetually more apparent, his eyes turned longingly 
to France, and especially to Paris, as the fountain of hope for. 
mankind. He wanted to see for himself the heroes of-the 
barricades, the Citizen King, the progress of constitutional. 
liberty. To leave Hamburg decisively behind would be itself 
a gain; he hoped much for his weak health from the milder 
climate of France ; perhaps the strange thought of a society in 
which it was no disadvantage to be a Jew went for something. 
He had never been a fanatical German, while his childhood at 
Diisseldorf had filled him with French and Napoleonic enthu- 
siasm: perhaps, were he once established at Paris, he could 
make Germany and France understand each other a little . 
better, and help in the reconciliation of two great nations. 
The project thus brooded upon soon grew irresistibly attrac- 
tive, and Heine crossed the Rhine on the Ist of May, 1831. 
From this time forward there is a sense in which he is as much 
French as German. 

We must pass rapidly over the fifteen years of his Parisian 
life, that we may have room for that estimate of his strange 
character and wonderful powers which this brief sketch of his 
career is designed to make intelligible. He never seriously 
regretted his expatriation. He found the air of Paris beyond 
measure exhilarating. The careful translations of his works, 
published under his own superintendence, convinced the 
Parisians, to their genuine astonishment, that in this stranger 
from Hamburg they had the true successor of Voltaire ; and 
his conversation, which was faultlessly French in tone as well 
as in speech, sustained the impression. His literary activity 
was incessant. He wrote books on Germany for France, and 
books on France for Germany. In a voluminous correspond- 
ence addressed to the.“ Allgemeine Zeitung,” he criticised all 
that was new in French art and literature. A volume of short 
poems, entitled “ Romancero,” though published long after his 
terrible malady had laid its hand upon him, was in no respect 
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unworthy of the author of the “Buch der Lieder.” Perhaps 
in his latter years his political course somewhat perplexed and 
disappointed critics on both sides. He certainly made no way 
in the favour of German potentates ; for whatever he pub- 
lished in Germany underwent relentless mutilation at the 
hands of the censor, and Julius Campe’s warfare with the 
police was never intermitted. But ragged republicans and 
plotting refugees who crowded to Paris as to the Mecca of 
Revolution, complained that Heine gave them the cold 
shoulder. For one thing, he did not believe in plots; and 
for another, was not fond of out-at-elbows politicians. Per- 
haps he had a weakness in the direction of standing well with 
the Rothschilds and other magnates, who were unwilling to 
be compromised by contact with revolution. For constitutions 
aud forms of government he never cared much; the war which 
he waged against despotism was solely an intellectual one, 
and his only weapon his pen. In the latter years of Louis 
Philippe’s reign, at a time when for various reasons he was 
greatly straitened in circumstances, he received a pension from 
the French ,Government. But there is no reason to suppose 
that this help was accompanied by degrading or indeed any 
conditions. The fact is, that Heine, owing both to the 
peculiarities of his character and to the circumstances of 
his early life, had neither aptitude nor liking for, practical 
politics. He was a literary free lance, and as such he lived 
and died. : 

Heine’s relations with his uncle Solomon remained upon 
the accustomed footing till the death of the latter at the end 
of the year 1844. The rich banker, who was capable upon 
occasion of very liberal things, and who had a kind of grudging 
affection for his nephew, while he was quite unable to appre- 
ciate his position in the world of letters, made him an allow- 
ance which, though not large, was regularly paid. But the 
cousins, with their wives and husbands, seem one and all to 
have feared and hated Heine. They envied him his position 
in the old man’s favour, which they feared he might one day 
turn to pecuniary account, and professed to dread an onslaught 
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of his satiric pen on themselves. As long as Solomon Heine 
lived, they effected little ; but when his will was published, it 
appeared that he had left the poet only a trifling legacy in 
ready money, although there had been a positive promise that 
the allowance above alluded to should be secured to him for 
his life time, with a reversion of half the same annual amount 
to his widow. If, therefore, the annuity was to continue to be 
paid at all, it could only be by favour of Karl Heine, Solo- 
mon’s son. This man was under the deepest obligations of 
gratitude to his cousin Heinrich, who had tenderly nursed 
him through an attack of cholera, at the time of the Paris 
epidemic of 1832, a time when blind terror had loosened 
bonds of natural affection, and braver men than our poet had 
sought safety in flight. But he now avowed his intention of 
no longer paying the annuity, unless Heine would submit all 
his writings to a kind of family censorship ; a proposition, it 
need hardly be added, which he indignantly refused to enter- 
tain. We cannot go into the details of the quarrel, which 
shook Heine’s life to its base. Its first consequence was an 
attack of paralysis, which was the beginning of the end. 
Heine did not take to his bed till 1849, and he lingered till 
1856. But his existence during the whole of this period was 
only a prolonged life in death. His disease, a malady of the 
spinal marrow, made very slow progress, but it took one en- 
joyment after another out of his life, and rendered it little 
better than one protracted torment. Mr. Stigand thus de- 
seribes his condition almost at the beginning of his misery: 


“Indeed, although he had still the use of his legs, he was in 
_other respects in a pitiable state. His left eye was wholly closed, 
and of his right the vision was darkened and the lid only capable 
of being lifted up by the hand. His lips had become partly insen- 
sible and deprived of motion, and his heart felt bound as by an iron 
frost.- In such a condition he could not read, he said, ten lines 
together, although he managed still to write, but with difficulty, 
and his painfully formed letters, scrawling along the paper, formed 
a sorrowful contrast to the neat finished hand for which he had 
hitherto been remarkable. Later he accustomed himself to a secre- 
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tary, but it is significant of him that he never could reconcile him- 
self to dictation in composing, alleging that he could not give his 
thoughts a plastic form without the aid of a pen. He did not, how- 
ever, as was the case later, suffer much physical pain; yet sad 
indeed is the picture which he draws of his situation, and of his 
life at home with his poor wife, whose cheerful nature too was 
overcome for a time, under this accumulation of afflictions. ‘My 
lips are now so affected,’ he writes, ‘that even kissing has no effect 
upon them. I sit whole nights long silent by the side of the fire 
with my wife. ‘Quelle conversation Allemande, she says sometimes 
with a sigh. The palate, too, and a part of the tongue are affected, 
and all that I cat tastes like earth.’”* 


Still, however, he was able to leave home in search of 
health: he spent the summer of 1845 at Montmorency, and 
in 1846 tried with little effect the baths of Baréges. It is 
impossible to read without indignation that the King of 
Prussia, notwithstanding Humboldt’s intercession, peremp- 
torily refused him permission to come to Berlin, to consult 
Dieffenbach, or without pleasure that Meyerbeer, then in the 
first bloom of his reputation, offered to take upon himself pay- 
ment of the pension which Karl Heine had repudiated. In 
1847, the latter came to Paris and made his own terms. The 
unhappy poet had no choice. For his wife’s sake even more 
than for his own, it was necessary to secure some fixed means 
of subsistence, and he engaged that nothing should be pub- 
‘lished from his pen, “either during his lifetime or after his 
death, which should contain a word injurious either to the 
family of Karl Heine or to that of his wife Fould-Furtado.” 
This once settled, his relations suffered him to die in peace ; 
although they probably thought, as Charles IT. said of himself, 
that he was an unconscionably long time about it. On the 
religious aspect of what Heine called his “ matratzen-gruft,” 
“mattress-grave,” we shall have something to say presently: 
into its painful physical details we have no desire to enter. 
Little by little, strength and faculty ebbed away from. him, 
till at last. he lay, the shadow of himself, on a pile of mat- 
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tresses, unable to move, unable to see except by lifting up his 
eyelids with his finger, at last almost unable to write more 
than a few feeble lines with a pencil, and yet with all this 
helplessness racked with constant pain. But still the un- 
conquerable spirit held its seat. “Romancero,” a volume 
which contains some of his most beautiful and characteristic 
poems, was not published till 1851, and it was followed by 
another collection of “ Last Poems,” which brings us down to 
1855. The problems of human destiny still occupied his 
mind, and though he had at last come to the conclusion that 
only Theism would in any degree solve them, his speculations 
were as daring as ever, and the wildest words of mocking wit 
rose as readily to his lips. One solace was not denied him in 
his extremity—the tenderness of domestic love. In 1841 he 
had married Madlle. Mathilde Mirat, a Parisian grisette, who 
had already been for two or three years the companion of his 
home. No marriage was ever more fortunate. Mathilde knew 
nothing about literature, and did not in the least understand 
why “her Henri” was famous; but she was beautiful, cheerful, 
kindly, docile, and worshiped her husband. To her, in return, 
all the tenderness of his nature came out ; and it is touching 
to see how the poet who had sung a thousand loves, and cele- 
brated a thousand beauties, implicitly relies at last upon the 
artless love of the untaught worman who cannot read a line of 
his verses, but who knows herself the wife of his heart. Says 
Alfred Meissner, the intimate friend of his last days : 


“ When I consider everything, weigh everything, I fully believe 
that the poet loved his Mathilde more than he had loved any other 
being upon earth. On his sick bed, in the midst of his most ter- 
rible pains, his thoughts were always directed to preserving her 
honour before the world, and making her subsistence sure for the 
remainder of her days. It was his constant regret that he had not 
managed his affairs better in the days of his good fortune and put 
by money, and he summoned up all his strength to make up for the 
past. It was only for her that he strained his powers to work to 
the last ; and every clause of his will gives proof of a care for her 
which was prolonged beyond the grave. She was his doll, which 
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he loved to dress elegantly in silk and in lace, which he would 
gladly have adorned with the finest of all that was to be found in 
Paris. He sent her out to walk, sent her to theatres and to con- 
certs, smiled whenever she approached him, and had for her only 
bons-mots and words of endearment. She never participated in the 
evolutions of his spirit, and never knew anything of his battles, but 
she only lived in him, and she stood faithfully by his side for 
twenty years.” * 


The end came on the 17th of February, 1856. 


Heine's fame as a poet must chiefly rest upon his lyrics. 
His early tragedies are deservedly forgotten, and he never 
attempted any elaborate descriptive or narrative poem. Tenny- 
son somewhere calls the short poems of which “In Memoriam” 
is composed, “swallow flights of song:” were they not so ex- 
quisitely graceful, Heine’s most characteristic verses might be 
compared to the still briefer excursions through the air of the 
flying fish. Two or three stanzas are often all. Some thought, 
some fancy, often only a mere lyrical cry, is dropped upon the 
page, expressed in what seems to be the most artlessly care- 
less, but is really the most delicately moulded phrase. Through- 
out the poems of his early and his middle career, love, and 
that in a passionate form, is the single theme, upon which the 
subtle hand of the musician weaves innumerable variations. 
Now and then an immortal ballad, as for instance “The Pil- 
erimage to Keylaar,” stands out from the rest, and the intense 
individuality of the poet recedes into the background ; but it 
cannot long be repressed, and the reader is once more the con- 
fidant of countless hopes and fears, and longings and regrets. 
An unfortunate attachment to one of the daughters of his 
uncle Solomon Heine inspired the “Junge Leiden ;” and the 
cousin, who meanwhile married a man of prosaic steadiness 
and comfortable means, was besung under many names, and 
exhibited to all Germany in every attitude of faithlessness. 
At a later period, his heroines are so numerous as to defy 
identification, nor need any critic greatly care to identify them. 
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They come and go like fleeting sunbeams on the page, and are 
interesting only for the light in which they shew the poet. 
Perhaps the chief fault of many of these brilliants of song is, 
that they are hard to remember and to discriminate. In all 
of them there is the scent of the rose and the violet ; in all of 
them the echo of the lark’s song and the nightingale’s. They 
begin abruptly and end when least expected: no elaborate 
prelude introduces them, no formal cadence marks their close. 
They are like a bird’s song, uttered out of the necessity of 
singing, and touching a grace “beyond the reach of art.” 

Yet nothing could be further from the truth than to suppose 
them artless. Heine has comparatively little variety of metre; 
his favourite form is an iambic measure, like that of “Chevy ~ 
Chase,” while sometimes he adopts a trochaic lilt, rhymed 
or unrhymed, of the same character. Nothing can be con- 
ceived to move “ pede solutiore,” and the verses will not sub- 
mit themselves to any accurate scansion. But a wonderful 
natural melody breathes through them, like the wind among 
the pine-tops, or the waves breaking on the shingle; a melody 
which, as the manuscripts remain to shew, was attained by 
careful and reiterated correction, and the substitution of one 
seeming naiveté of phrase for another. It is recorded that 
when Immermann sent him the manuscript of his poem, 
“Tulifantchen,” he returned it to him with four closely-written 
sheets full of minute metrical emendations ; and the measure 
which he measured to his friend he did not shrink from apply- 
ing to himself. Yet in another way it seemed as if his natural 
genius got the better of him, and defied all restrictions of art. 
He could not breathe the pure air of passion and sentiment 
for long. Unless his poems were of the shortest, an irre- 
sistible impulse of mockery seemed to seize him, bidding him 
point the quick finger of scorn and sarcasm at himself. The 
jarring note often comes when least expected and least wel- 
come; but it 1s part of the conditions of the song, as if the 
singer saw the seamy side of love, and faith, and patience, and 
must needs turn the web wrong side out. Two instances, both 
taken from his death-bed poems, when, if ever, the spirit of 
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mockery might be thought to be laid to rest, will explain what 
we mean. Ina little poem addressed to his wife, of only five 
stanzas, he pictures, at first with simple pathos, his own death, 
and then her visit to the cemetery to lay a wreath of immor- 
telles on his grave. But the last verse quietly tells her that 
she will be too tired to walk home again, and notes the cab- 
stand nearest to the gates of Montmartre! The other, which 
shews the ruling passion strong in death, is taken from 
perhaps the last poem he ever wrote, in January, 1856. It 
describes, in language which had lost nothing either of its 
melody or of its pictorial power, a strange dream. He thought 
he lay, a dead man, in a quaintly-carved sarcophagus, over 
which twined itself a passion-flower. On the marble coffin 
were sculptured all the legends of Hellas and of Judwa alike. 
Presently he recovered consciousness, and found the bas-reliefs 
in hot controversy ; the everlasting conflict of Greeks and 
barbarians rang in his ears, till at last he woke, roused from 
his dream by the braying of Balaam’s ass. Was ever such 
an ending to a poem full of at once the finest fancy and the 
tenderest pathos? «Did ever poet die with so strange a song 
upon his lips ? 

That Heine’s prose writing should exhibit the same charac- 
teristic is not surprising. From first to last he was a soldier 
who fought “on his own hand,” like the doughty blacksmith 
of Perth, against all powers that were—secular, spiritual, 
philosophical, literary—and was not too scrupulous as to the 
weapons which he used. Part of this lay in the nature of the 
man. “I confess,” he says in the preface to “Romancero,”* 
“TJ have scratched many a man, bitten many a man, and have 
been in nowise a lamb. But, believe me, those bepraised 
lambs of mildness would behave themselves much less piously 
did they possess the teeth and the claws of the tiger.” But 
part of it, too, may be put down to the kind of enemy against 
whom he had to fight. With almost every avenue to an 
honourable ambition closed to him, at least in Germany, by 
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the circumstances of his birth, and compelled to buy entrance 
into a nominal profession at the price of infinite humiliation ; 
full of social and political aspirations, yet seeing that the 
grinding despotism of the larger courts of Germany, only too 
faithfully imitated in the irritating oppression of the lesser 
ones, made liberty a mockery and public life an impossibility ; 
deeply resenting the servility with which many men of letters 
bought royal and grand-ducal patronage at the price of silence; 
and perpetually goaded to increased bitterness by the stupidity 
of censors who allowed no work of his, unmutilated, to meet 
the eyes of his countrymen,—it is little wonder that, possess- 
ing the tiger’s teeth and claws, he bit and scratched without 
mercy. On the whole, perhaps it is not possible to feel much 
compassion for his victims; the punishment, if sometimes 
excessive, is too evidently well deserved. There is something 
delightfully fresh in seeing the serious and somewhat clumsy 
German tongue transformed into an instrument of satire which 
Pascal or Voltaire might not have disdained to use: one 
clever sentence after another rolls forward to some well- 
turned epigram, some sly mockery, often to some unexpected 
phrase of pathos: the very Gallicisms, which are felt to be 
blots upon other men’s style, help his persiflage, and are not 
suffered to impair his weightier sense. No man ever spent 
so much good work on fugitive art criticisms and newspaper 
correspondence: even now, his accounts of music aud pictures 
in Paris between 1830 and 1840 are full of interest and amuse- 
ment. Nothing can be clearer, while at the same time freer 
from a trace of dulness, than his expositions of German 
thought: his poetical prose, as when in the “Gotter in Exil” 
he half traces, half invents, the strange remains of classical 
paganism in existing popular beliefs, has every quality of 
charm, and we are fully persuaded that his memoirs, could 
they be rescued from their Viennese imprisonment, would turn 
out to be the most delightful that ever were written. Still, 
there is one great, pervading defect in Heine. Goethe is 
reported to have said of some poet, and it is almost sure that 
he meant Heine, “that he had every other gift, but wanted 
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love.”* A strange thing to say of one who made love the 
perpetual theme of verse which men will not willingly let die, 
and yet it is true. His love is to a large extent passion, which 
perishes in its own gratification; while of that larger and 
deeper, if less intense, affection, which attaches itself to what- 
ever is loveable in human character in the general, believing 
always in good and hoping for the best, he had very little. 
His hand was only too naturally against every man’s, and he 
did not find it strange that every man’s hand should be against 
his. He could speak kind words and do kind actions: his 
mother and his wife, at least, he loved deeply: he was constant 
to many friendships. But his smile wanted sweetness, and 
was easily transformed into a sneer. He lived as if the world 
and mankind were but a puppet-show, of which, himself a 
puppet, he knew in part the ignoble secret, and would wil- 
lingly guess the rest. But of all keys that are applied to 
-the lock of the world’s mystery, the least effectual is surely 
that of scorn and sarcasm. 

The Jewish element was strong in Heine from first to last, 
and not least strong when he was most intent upon repressing 
it. Though it is always dangerous to speak in general terms 
of natural intellectual characteristics, we may suggest his 
Hebrew blood as some explanation of his religious cynicism. 
A Jew that has broken with Jewish belief strikes the imagi- 
nation as a man left without a rag of religious faith to keep 
him from the cold winds of denial. “But it may be questioned 
whether, in a national and patriotic sense, any Jew ever does 
break with Judaism, and in this region religion and patriotism 
lie very near. “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, may my right 
hand forget its cunning!” are words which breathe a spell 
over all Hebrew hearts, faithful and unfaithful: even for 
Benjamin Disraeli’s somewhat arid and hollow spirit they are 
not without a charm, and a real feeling infuses itself into his 
artificial rhetoric-when he recounts the long sufferings of 
his people, or describes the fidelity with which they still cling 
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to ancestral customs. It was the same with Heine. There is 
little gall in his satire when, as is constantly the case, the 
Jew figures upon his canvas. His unfinished novel, “The 
Rabbi of Bacharach,’ would have been a tale of Jewish 
heroism and suffering under Christian persecution. One of 
his longer poems, which belongs to the latest period of his 
life, sang the praises and told the tale of an old Jewish bard, 
Jehuda Ben Halevy, who died for the love of a fair stricken 
damsel called Jerusalem, even as did the troubadour, Geoffrey 
Rudel, for Melisanda of Tripolis. But in nothing did Heine 
more signally shew his true poetic insight than in the way in 
which he boldly adopted into his verse all the mean squalor of 
Jewish life in the cities of the West,—its huxtering traffic, 
its foul exterior, its vulgar dialect, its humble repute,—and 
shewed how, side by side with these things, live the ideal 
hope of Zion, and the long glories of an immortal past. 
Readers of Matthew Arnold’s well-known essay upon Heine 
will recollect the translation which he gives of a passage 
in the “ Reisebilder,” describing the perfect content, at once 
grotesque and sublime, of Moses Lump, an old-clothesman of 
Hamburg, when on the Sabbath eve he comes home out of the 
noisy and weary city, and, sitting down with wife and children 
to his supper of fried fish, blesses the God of his fathers, and 
sings the songs of Zion in a strange land. And the same idea 
is presented in an imaginative form in one of Heine’s last 
poems, “ Prinzessin Sabbath.” Israel is a king’s son, whom 
some sorcerer’s spell has changed into a dog,—“a dog with 
dog’s thoughts.” But when Friday’s twilight comes, suddenly 
the magic yields for a time, and the dog once more becomes a 
man, who with manly heart and raised head enters the halls 
of his fathers, and salutes the tents of Jacob. There he meets 
the Princess Sabbath, the pearl and flower of all beauty, and 
with her spends the quiet hours, till at the fatal moment the 
spell re-asserts its power, and he falls from his high estate. 
So Israel lives two lives: but the higher is his own, the lower, 
the work of foul enchantment. 

In many other ways, the influence of race made itself felt, 
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not less powerfully, if less directly, upon Heine’s character 
and career. It lay largely at the bottom of his admiration for 
Napoleon and his love of France. At a time when in almost 
every European country the Jews were not only a race with- 
out civil rights, but at the mercy of popular hatred, the 
French Revolution at one stroke raised them to the level of 
citizenship, invited them to serve in its armies, and perma- 
nently opened to-them all the avenues to wealth and civic 
honour. It is hard for Englishmen to understand how the 
Napoleon who, as the bitter enemy of their country, seems to 
present himself also as the foe of all tempered liberty,—the 
Napoleon who brushed aside so many obstacles interposed 
by law and political constitutions to his personal ambition,— 
the Napoleon who was so disdainful of national distinctions, 
and would have cut up every European kingdom into French 
departments,— should yet seem to any a very Avatar of 
emancipation and equality, as his armies swept, almost with- 
out an interruption of triumph, from Madvid to Moscow. Yet 
so he was to Jews and Poles, at least, if not to other down- 
trodden peoples. There is the liveliest account in the third 
book of the “Reisebilder” of the sudden abdication of the 
‘old Grand Duke of Berg, and the brilliant appearance in his 
stead of Joachim Murat, the brother-in-law of Bonaparte, who 
halted awhile at that station of honour on his way to the king- 
dom of Naples. But in the estimation of the child Heine, 
Murat, “beau sabreur” as he was, could not compare with 
the Emperor, as, calm, impassive, pale, like Fate itself, he 
rode down the shady alleys of Diisseldorf at the head 
of his all-conquering legions. Perhaps the impression was 
heightened when, after the War of Liberation, the German 
Governments who had welcomed the Jews into their armies, 
contemptuously bade them return to their position of slavish 
dependence, and calmly broke every promise that their hour 
of need had extorted from them. From that time, to every 
Jew who, like Heine, was more Jew than German, France 
was a very Palestine, where all distinctions were within reach ~ 
of Hebrew hands without the humiliation of a lying confes- 
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sion of faith, and a man of genius could live and work without 
the feeling that the brand of servitude was visible on his brow. 
And it was in part as Napoleon’s enemy that Heine disliked 
England. It is quite amusing to read the scorn and contempt 
which he pours upon the respectable head of the Duke of | 
Wellington: he draws a portrait of him side by side with one 
of the Emperor (both, it must be confessed, owing much that 
is characteristic to the embellishments of the painter's fancy), 
and compares them as “Hyperion to a Satyr.” We may, 
indeed, admit that Heine saw England under unfavourable 
circumstances. He came to us in April, 1827, remaining an 
eager spectator of public affairs and political life till the 
August of the same year. With the exception of a fortnight 
at Ramsgate in June, he spent the whole of this time in 
lodgings in Craven Street, Strand. He does not seem to have 
gone much into society, and of rural England saw nothing. 
London he found excessively dull, colourless, noisy, distracting. 
Even English politics did not shew themselves to him in a 
very attractive form, although, fresh from the stagnation of 
Germany, he was ready to take an interest in anything like 
the free movement of popular life, and regularly attended the 
debates in either House. But his stay in England coincided 
with the last months of Canning’s life, who died the very day 
he left it; and the triumph of the Duke of Wellington over a 
statesman whom he looked upon as the representative of sweet- 
ness and light Gf we may commit an anachronism of phrase), 
deepened his dislike of a country where such things were pos- 
sible. England, however, does not play a very prominent 
part in Heine’s writings; and his hatred of her might soon 
have been forgotten, at least by Englishmen, had it not called 
forth Matthew Arnold’s magnificent comparison of our country 
to 


“The weary Titan with deaf 
Ears and labour-dimmed eyes, 
* * * * * 


Bearing on shoulders immense, 
Atlantean, the load, 
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Well nigh not to be borne, 
Of the too vast orb of her fate.” 


Any sketch of Heine that did not refer to his religious opinions, 
or to his want of them, would be very imperfect. The subject 
had an intense fascination for him: in his earlier years he was 
always hovering about it; and at the last, in the long agony 
of his sick bed, it was rarely absent from his mind. He laugh- 
ingly says in the Book “ Le Grand” of the “ Reisebilder,” that 
his religious troubles began very early. 


“T remember, as well as if it were yesterday,” he says, speaking 
of his school days, “that I got into a great deal of trouble through 
la religion. Six times was the question asked of me, ‘Henri, what 
is der glaube in French?’ And six times, and ever more weepingly, 
answered I, ‘ It is le erédit.’ And at the seventh time, the raging 
examiner, cherry-brown in the face, cried out, ‘It is la religion ,’ 
and it rained cuffs, and all my comrades laughed. Madame, ever 
since that time, I cannot hear the word religion mentioned, without 
my back being pale with fright and my cheeks red with shame. 
And, to tell the honest truth, Je crédit has been much more useful 
to me in life than la religion.” * 


Indeed, Heine’s circumstances were hardly favourable to 
the development in him of much religious faith or serious- 
ness. His Judaism was a matter of inheritance rather than of 
conviction, and, even so, sat, as we have seen, very lightly on 
him. At Berlin he fell under the influence of Hegel, without 
learning the secret, which of late some English and Scottish 
divines seem to possess, of using the Hegelian logic in defence 
of a quasi-orthodox Christian belief. His life was thoroughly 
loose, even though he could declare himself free of the lowest 
and basest excesses of profligacy: caught for a little while, 
after his migration to Paris, by the St. Simonians, he adopted 
Enfantin’s doctrine of the rehabilitation of the flesh, and gave 
it a sufficiently practical interpretation. All that we have 
said of him shews that he had little conception of the higher 

Christian morals: in the matter of self-restraint he avowedly 
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took the pagan side, and sang the praises of license. An epi- 
grammatic saying attributed to him, on we know not what 
authority, describes aptly enough his progress from Theism, 
through Pantheism, to Atheism. “I began with believing in 
a God whom I could not see, but who could see me. I went 
on to believe in One who could not see me, but whom I could 
see. I ended in believing that there was no God whom either 
I could see or who could see me.” Happily, this was not the 
end. In the preface to “Romancero,” which was the work of 
‘his death-bed, he makes one of the quaintest, saddest con- 
fessions of faith which ever was uttered. It was the first of 
Heine’s writings which, years ago, fell into our hands; and 
we well recollect that, while reading it with the deepest inte- 
rest and sympathy, it was hard, in the absence of other know- 
ledge of the author’s life and opinions, to discern whether 
it was only the last outbreak of an exquisite irony, or a serious 
recantation. of old unbelief. We venture to translate some 
passages of it. Speaking of the year 1847, and of a poem 
which he had then written, he says: 


“¢ At that time I had still some flesh and heathenism about me, 
and was not yet emaciated into that spiritualized skeleton that is 
now expecting its final dissolution. But do I really exist any 
longer? My body is so shrunken, that there is absolutely nothing 
left of me but a voice; and my bed reminds me of the echoing grave 
of the sorcerer Merlin, which is in the Forest of Brozeliand in Brit- 
tany, under the high oaks, whose tops go up to heaven like green 
flames. Ah, Gossip Merlin, I envy thee those trees and their fresh 
blowing ; for no green tree rustles here, in my mattress grave in 
Paris, where early and late I hear nothing but rattling of wheels, 
hammering, scolding, and tinkling of pianos. A grave without rest, 
death without the privilege of the dead, who spend no money, and 
have not to write letters or even books,—this is a woful state of 
things. Long ago my measure was taken for my coffin, as well as 
for an obituary notice ; but I die so slowly that this kind of thing 
becomes gradually tedious, both for me and for my friends. Yet 
patience ; everything has its end: and some morning you will find 
the booth shut up, where the puppet-show of my humour has so 
often entertained you. ...... 
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“ Yes, as with the creature, so with the Creator too, have I made 
peace, to the extreme vexation of my enlightened friends, who 
reproached me with this backsliding into the old superstition, as 
they are pleased to call my return to God. Others in their intoler- 
ance expressed themselves still more harshly. The collective high 
clergy of Atheism have uttered their anathema upon me, and there 
are fanatic priests of unbelief who would willingly stretch me on 
the rack that I might confess my heresies. Happily they have 
no other instruments of torture at their disposal than their own 
writings. But I will make a full confession without torture. Yes, 
I have returned to God, like the Prodigal Son, after having for a 
long time tended swine with the Hegelians. Was it wretchedness 
that drove me back? Perhaps a less miserable reason. The 
heavenly home-sickness came over me, and drove me forth through 
forests and ravines, by the dizziest mountain-paths of dialectic. On 
my way, I found the God of the Pantheists, but I could make no 
use of him. ‘This poor, dream-like Being is interwoven and grown 
together with the world, as it were; is imprisoned in it; and yawns 
at one, powerless and without a will. To have a will, one must be 
a person; and to manifest it, must have one’s elbows free. If we 
want a God who is able to help us, and that is the main thing, we 
must accept His personality, His independence of the world, and 
His holy attributes, all-goodness, all-wisdom, all-righteousness. The 
immortality of the soul, our continuance after death, is then as it 
were thrown into the bargain, like the fine marrow-bone which the 
butcher, when he is satisfied with his customer, puts into the basket 
gratis. Such a fine marrow-bone is called, in the language of the 
French kitchen, la réjouissance, and with it they make most excel- 
lently strong broth, which for a poor languishing invalid is very 
strengthening and refreshing. Every man of feeling will approve 
that I did not reject such a réjoudssance, but much rather took the 
- comfort of it to heart....... 

“T must expressly contradict the report that my backward steps 
have taken me either to the threshold or into the bosom of any 
church. No, my religious convictions and views have remained free 
from any ecclesiastical element ; no sound of bells has allured, no 
altar taper has dazzled me. I have neither played with any symbol- 
ism, nor wholly renounced my reason. I have abjured nothing— 
not even my old heathen deities, from whom indeed I have turned 
away, though taking leave of them in love and friendship. It was 

‘in May, 1848, on the day on which I last went out, that I parted 
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from the gracious idol to whom I prayed in the days of my happi- 
ness. It was with toil that I dragged myself to the Louvre, and I 
almost fell to the ground as I entered the lofty hall where the ever- 
blessed Goddess of Beauty, our dear Lady of Milo, stands upon her 
pedestal. I lay long at her feet, and wept so bitterly that a stone 
would have had compassion on me. But the Goddess looked piti- 
fully down upon me, and yet without consolation too, as if she 
would say, ‘Do you not see that I have no arms, and cannot help 
you’?” * 


This strange and pathetic confession thus concludes : 


“In Swedenborg’s other world, those poor Greenlanders will 
find themselves at home who once asked the Danish missionaries 
who wanted to convert them, whether there were any seals in the 
Christian heaven. And when the reply was in the negative, they 
answered sadly, that in that case the Christian heaven would in no 
wise do for Greenlanders, who could not exist without seals. How 
does our soul struggle against the thought of the cessation of our 
personality, against eternal annihilation! The horror vacut, which 
man ascribes to nature, is much more inborn in the human spirit. 
Be comforted, dear reader; there is an existence after death, and we 
too shall find our seals in the other world.” t 


There is nothing that can be added to these words, except 
that the most serious interpretation of them is fully borne out 
by the terms of Heine’s will. And there is obviously some- 
thing to be said which may seem to lessen their force. They 
are the voice of the mattress grave, and the utterance of the 
years of full life and careless vigour was far otherwise: which 
best expresses the man? Then, in truth, Heine cannot be 
said to have settled down into any quietness of faith, or to 
have abstained from questioning nature and fate, or to have 
ceased from wild complaint and moods of blank despair. His - 
last poems shew almost every alternation of humour towards 
heaven: sometimes there is a gleam of light, sometimes the 
clouds gather, and the thunders roll, and all is dark. And yet 
this seems to answer to the mood of mind revealed in the 
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passages which we have just quoted: weaned from the world, 
quivering under the touch of pain, made to feel the utter ~ 
vanity of the flesh, turned back upon himself for an explana- 
tion of the essentially inexplicable, Heine reverts to the faith 
of his childhood in a personal God, as, after all, that which, 
whether it can be logically established or not, best answers to 
the need of his sorely tried humanity. It does not appear to 
fulfil every condition of the problem, and the grasp of faith upon 
a Divine Reality is strong and weak by turns. Still he holds 
the belief with such firmness and constancy as it is in his 
nature to hold any; while without it he is sure that he cannot 
live. Perhaps it is a commonplace of exhortation to say that 
God's bounties sometimes hide Himself from us; nor does it 
wholly make against religion that hours of pain and weak- 
ness and unrest should also be hours of spiritual insight. We 
will take Heine’s faith as he offers: it to us, without much 
question as to its dialectic justification or its power of per- 
suading others: it was a good thing that that wayward child 
came back at last to God, no matter in what strange fashion 
of his own. He fought for truth and liberty with keen sword 
and stout heart; and he suffered greatly, even if his sins were 
not few. 
CHARLES BEARD. 


‘ 


IIL—TAYLER’S RETROSPECT OF THE RELIGIOUS 
LIFE OF ENGLAND. 


A Retrospect of the Religious Life of England; or, the Church, 
Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By John James Tayler, 
B.A. Second Edition. Re-issued with an Introductory 
Chapter on Recent Developments, by James Martineau, 
LLD., D.D. London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 


THERE are some books which reflect with such fulness and 
delicacy every characteristic of the mind which produced them, 
VOL, XIII. 1 
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that, as revelations of their authors, they take the rank of 
works of art. The whole nature of the man has entered into 
their composition, and though they cannot be portraits, they 
are as mirrors in which every trait of his genius or disposition 
is displayed. Their subjects may not admit of artistic unity, 
but the reader enjoys the same kind of impression, perhaps 
with higher delight, in feeling throughout the presence and 
working of an individual mind, with the same fine counter- 
poise of forces through every phase of treatment. “A Retro- 
spect of the Religious Life of England” is a book of this 
order; and the acquaintance the reader makes with the 
features of the rich and equable nature which pervades every 
part of it, grows in instruction and delight, as he recognizes 
from page to page as an unfailing characteristic the union “ of 
sweetness and of light,” a Church historian’s choicest and 
rarest endowment, intellectual and spiritual insight tempered 
by every gentle grace of feeling, every charity and equity of 
judgment, in the calm constancy of their balanced operation 
through every complication of controversy. In “The Letters 
embracing the Life of John James Tayler,”’* the spirit of the 
man as he was by nature, as he responded to circumstance, 
and grew by culture, is exhibited over a long course of develop- 
ment in the completeness of an unconscious autobiography ; 
and one who had gone through them with the loving care they 
are fitted to win, might turn to the portrait at the commence- 
ment and read off the one against the other, finding every 
revealing of himself which his hand had written out, written 
in by the hand. of nature in the sweet seriousness of that 
thoughtful and noble countenance, which looks like the living 
record of every lesson of wisdom and of love which the spirit 
had gathered through a rich experience from dutiful affection, 
and studious contemplation, and habitual hearkening to the 
gracious leadings of God. Never was there a man more con- 
sistent with himself; or who could more naturally bring the 
whole of himself into every varying phase of his being; or, 


* Two volumes: Williams and Norgate. 1872. 
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with an equal fulness of mind and character, had his spirit 
more visibly breathing from his looks. For any aspect of life, 
grave or playful, in which his whole being might blend, and. 
no man was more free from an artificial conscience, he had 
quick and willing sympathy ; into any situation which would 
have required him for the time to obliterate a part of bimself 
he could not have entered. Though a student of human nature 
in all its forms, and delighting in every variety of literature, a 
great actor he could not have been; the whole of his being 
would have appeared in every part he took. It was this never 
lost identity which gave so rare a charm to the light-hearted- 
ness, which came freely out perhaps only in personal inter- 
course; for writing is a solitary effort, and to graver minds the 
result of concentration, It was the sweet humour of a rich 
and earnest nature, to which nothing that was innocent was 
foreign, nothing that was human was forbidden, and whose 
very weight of character lent a special sanction to happy play- 
fulness. The gaiety of the empty-hearted gives no sense of 
- freedom to join in their mirth, even if the inclination was 
present ; the playfulness of a good and wise man, with a heart 
alive to every solemn feeling, a mind exercised on every lofty 
interest, enlarges for us the bounds of human liberty. The 
higher condition legitimates whatever can co-exist with it; 
they who weep with those who weep can with a whole heart 
rejoice with those who rejoice; pitiful tears and earnest 
sympathies give a licence to smiles and laughter, as effort is 
. the sanction of relaxation and work the consecration of play. 
But, except with special humourists, the pen is apt to be too 
serious an instrument for this genial flavour, and so we return 
to the remark that with Mr. Tayler the same features of mind 
and disposition which appear as in a portrait in his auto- 
biographical Letters, are found as in a mirror in his history of 
the religious life of England through all its questions, conten- 
tions and parties, from the first dawnings of the Reformation 
to his own times. In his respect for every deeply-seated ten- 
dency of our nature, his dislike of sudden disruptions or de- 
partures, his desire to have firm roots in the past whilst 
P2 
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ardently stretching towards the future, his love of historic 
development, his patience with the world’s slow growth in 
principles to him of axiomatic clearness, his absolute freedom 
from thinking evil, and unreadiness to see it if not thrust upon 
his notice, his discernment and reverence of all goodness, his 
religious communion with nature, his quick kindling at any 
touch of beauty or word of genuine poetry, his eager longing 
for essential union among all of like heart, with aversion to 
compromise or attempted suppression of any natural growth 
of thought or feeling, his deliverance from the temptations of 
temper or of party in the pure air of spiritual religion, with 
the entire justice which is circumspect in judgment, guarded 
and qualified in statement to correspond with exact truth, 
and so not prone to epigrammatic point or lines of distinction 
sharply cut,—he is the same man in his intercourse with a 
friend and in his appreciation of an historical character, no 
part of him kept back from either. The large task he under- 
took, requiring extensive reading and, more difficult quali- 
fication, a comprehension of every direction of thought and 
element of feeling which must be permanently represented in 
the moral and spiritual development of our nature, was to 
trace the rise and growth of the leading religious tendencies 
from the blending of which, through continual strife and 
contrast, since the Reformation, the present ecclesiastical con- 
dition of England has resulted,—“to discover the governing 
principle and understand the characteristic working of each 
party ; to apprehend their mutual relation ; to shew how they 
have occasionally passed off into each other; and out of their 
joint operation to trace the evolution of a more comprehensive 
principle which looks above the narrowness of their respective 
views, and allying itself with the essential elements of the 
Christian faith, may in time perhaps devise some method of 
reconciling an unlimited freedom and variety of the religious 
life with the friendliness and mutual recognition of universal 
brotherhood.” In the admirable supplementary chapter in 
which he records and estimates the several marked movements 
of religious influence, from whatever quarter proceeding, since 
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the last edition of 1853, Dr. Martineau speaks thus of the 
scope and intention of the work, and of the merits of its 
execution : 

“Tt approaches most nearly to the German type of ‘ Cultur- 
Geschichte;’ yet is marked out among productions of th’s kind by 
its survey of all culture only in its bearing upon the changing 
aspects of Religion. This specialty might easily have narrowed the 
work of any ordinary hand. But an author who discerns the 
affinity of Religion with every side of human nature, and sces all 
faculties converging towards it in their culmination, is rendered 
catholic, and not exclusive, by a religious aim; being drawn by 
sympathy towards every form of higher aspiration, and winning an 
insight denied to critical antipathy, into the inner meaning of many 
an outward extravagance of word or act. In no notices of English 
ecclesiastical literature and parties have I ever met with the breadth 
of conception, the unforced justice, the various appreciation of ex- 
cellence, which, without any loss of fine discrimination, characterize 
this little volume.” 

The comprehension of all real tendencies, however con- 
trasted, and a due representation of each, must be the last 
condition of religious progress, towards which all our conflicts 
are strugeling. But through the preparatory stages, instead 
of an enriching union of them all, the survival of the strongest 
is blindly aimed at; and individual conviction, without large 
culture, from the supreme importance of the matters con- 
cerned, becomes self-concentrated and exclusive. Each faction 
knows only its) own element of truth, and fights for its own 
right hand; and as long as the victory of one would be not 
the inclusion but the suppression of another, religions war is 
the condition of religious life. While the members are seve- 
rally claiming to be the whole body, and unity is undreamed 
of, happily for the great result each of the members has life 
enough in itself to refuse to be suppressed, and the death of 
uniformity is made impossible. As the elements of humanity 
exist in no two men in the same proportions, varieties are in- 

separable from individual type and growth. Even if all were 
the same, except in quickness of faculty, all moving on one 
road and in one direction, through a difference in their rates of 
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travelling they must fall away from, and sometimes lose sight 
of, one another. And since men are not all placed on one line, 
differenced only by the speed of their movement along it, but 
scattered over all mental latitudes, starting from stations wide 
apart, and themselves variously constituted, if we suppose 
them all.to be making for one goal—God and spiritual truth 
—they may be on converging but cannot be on the same 
paths ; and they can deride and trouble one another’s ways, 
while they pause upon their own, only by forgetting that 
whilst all are one in end and aim, each must differ from the 
other in the line of his movement, or in the measure of his 
advance and development, or in both. Even the unity of Rome 
never contemplated individual sameness; left genius to its 
own ways, under reserve of self-restraint, if the supreme au- 
thority should interfere ; admitted various modes of reaching 
heaven from the cloister or the world; and Protestantism, 
which transfers the supreme authority from an external to an 
internal tribunal, should have left no place for schism within 
the spiritual community, all members in particular contri- 
buting, and being required, to make up the perfect body, and 
all diversities of mind being, not conflicting animosities, but 
the enriching factors of a completed humanity. 

The essence of Christianity is spirituality of worship and of 
life, combining freely with every form of individual liberty by 
which that spirituality is not suppressed. The distinctive 
characteristics of its various churches are, as their differences 
prove, not prescribed by Christianity, but brought into it by 
the proclivities and wants of the various classes of minds 
which feel secure only with a priest, or a ritual, or a doctrinal 
standard; and it includes another church, with potentiality of 
universality, which finds its spiritual life in freedom from all 
these, and adopts no outward form of worship or belief which 
the inward spirit as it is freshly moved cannot freshly mould. 
The principle of Authority was a survival from Heathenism 
and Judaism ; the conflict with it is as old as Christianity ; 
and the religious history of England is a history of the rela- 
tions between sacerdotalism under some of its modifications, 
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and the various forms which a sense of the spiritual rights of 
the individual has from time to time assumed, appearing 
before the Reformation, and extending through the periods of 
Lollardism and Puritanism to the Free Christian Churches 
and non-Christian Theism of our modern day. Of all these 
movements, as well as of every change passing over or into the 
hierarchical Church, with the effects of the struggle at each of 
its stages on the national mind and character, this book is 
a faithful account, often with fulness of description and the 
charm of narrative, always with penetration to the living spirit 
of each movement, and with an impartiality of statement and 
of interpretation which only an appreciative sympathy with 
every element of spiritual truth and good, wherever it may be 
found, could have supplied and sustained. It is a book abso- 
lutely free from the spirit of party, yet doing less than congenial 
justice to no tendency which it describes. 

The method employed is quite exhaustive, and as the work 
is not so much a continuous history as an historical estimate 
of religious parties,—first, in their own distinctive principles 
and action—secondly, in their relations and conflicts with one 
another—and, thirdly, in the evolution of a more fruitful spirit 
from their struggles and their failures, gradually making its 
way to the unobstructed light of freedom, but having to fight 
at every step with the undying power of conventional beliefs 
and established systems,—it obliges the ground to be gone over 
more than once, and the same materials to be presented from 
different points of view, with a necessarily involved arrange- 
ment, which confuses the vividness of impression, and makes 
the reader uncertain under what head he is to look for some 
fine passage, or important item of information, which he wishes 
to recover. This slight intricacy, however, really belongs to 
the completeness of the method, and in the later editions a 
good index affords every convenience of reference. 

The work begins with a very able general survey of the 
most important events in the history of our religious progress 
from the time of Wycliffe to our own day; after which, each 
leading party is analyzed and contrasted in detail, in what it 
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was and what it contributed to produce through action and 
through counteraction, until we are brought within sight of a 
- coming age, in which the elements may mingle, and the dream 
of universality be realized, through the oneness of spirit which 
is to organize the members in the body, and to shew conspiring 
differences as the constituents of the perfect whole. 

The English Church, claiming to represent whatever is legi- 
timate in Authority, Antiquity, Tradition, and fixed Rule, is 
in many respects an unique phenomenon, estranged from the 
- course of the Reformation in every other country. Its clergy, 
with the assumption which is perhaps inseparable from men 
who believe themselves to be clothed with the functions of a 
Priesthood, confuse an insular institution with the Church of 
Christ. In Lollardism there were deep spiritual seeds which 
bore fruit afterwards; but the first national ecclesiastical change 
in this country, being simply political, held on by all the old 
instruments and prerogatives of authority, which the Church 
has never since disclaimed. It was the Anglican seizure, or 
survival, of Roman pretensions, and to this day it has not 
escaped from the misfortune of its monarchical and extem- 
porized origin. At the death of Henry the Eighth no real 
change had taken place but the transference of the ecclesi- 
astical supremacy from the Pope to the King. On its sepa- 
ration from Rome the authority of a National Church was 
necessarily derived from the State, and the Monarch was the 
State. Henry continued Catholic in doctrine; the mass, the 
creeds, the papal canons, were still in force; yet so tenacious 
was he of his new prerogative, that he committed the atrocity 
of “ordering three Lutherans and four Catholics to be dragged 
to the stake on the same hurdle for denying his supremacy, 
with this nice distinction in their fate, that the Protestants 
were to be burnt, and the Catholics hanged.’ And notwith- 
standing the transformations it has undergone, and the wise 
and large spirit it has often manifested in its nobler sons, it 
may be doubted whether the most purely Protestant and least 
sacerdotal portion of it, the lowest section of the Low Church, 
does not still believe itself to stand upon “a higher level” 
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than the religious cominunities around it, with a prestige of 
spiritual and civil supremacy, of inherited divine authority to 
teach and govern. Through its various history, from its first 
distinct beginnings under Edward the Sixth,—in the gradual 
formation of its character and aims; its Book of Common 
Prayer, from its earliest form framed not to repel Romanist 
susceptibilities, to its latest form under Charles II. framed to 
exclude Protestants who would gladly have conformed; the 
structure of its Articles, designed for those whose desire for 
doctrinal reform the compromises of the Liturgy did not 
satisfy ; in its Erastian and Calvinistic, but anti- Puritan 
period, with Hooker for the great expositor of the earliest 
school of Anglicanism ; in its Arminian and tyrannical period 
under the Stuarts, when the Puritan claim of a divinely- 
constituted ecclesiastical government was met by the Bishops 
and the Crown with the doctrine of an indefeasible legitimacy 
in the one and an indelible consecration in and from the other; 
in the vindictive alliance of the Regal and Episcopal authority 
after the Restoration ; in the reaction of Latitudinarianism 
from the extremes of Sacerdotalism in the Church and Puri- 
tanism out of it; in the influence of Low-Church principles 
after the Revolution, with attempts at comprehension defeated 
by the lower House of Convocation, and the tolerant liberality 
of the Bishops under the two first Georges ; in its modern period, 
of reaction against the negation and compromise of lifeless 
decorum, the! breaking out of Methodism, leading to Evan- 
gelicalism, and Evangelicalism to High-Church revival, re- 
treating to Antiquity in escape from democracy and Calvinism, 
—through all these Mr. Tayler tracks her with a kindly and 
dispassionate eye, resting with delight on every occurring 
refreshment of generous feeling or elevated character, yet when 
he comes to sum up the results of her prevailing spirit, aims 
and administration, two things mainly impress him—her pre- 
tensions and their failure. 

“How shall we express the individuality which has marked the 
Anglican hierarchy, since it acquired a fixed character and subsist- 
ence, and which still distinguishes it from other societies? If I 
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mistake not, we find its distinctive attributes in a certain assump- 
tion of national independence and ascendency, kept in check by the 
power.of the State, and often greatly neutralized by the influence 
of enlightened and moderate men within its pale, but always per- 
ceptibly manifesting itself when circumstances throw it back on its 
inherent tendencies and allow it free scope for action ; in a spirit of 
domination and exclusiveness ; in a haughty and aristocratical bear- 
ing, fitly represented by its episcopal constitution, and betraying 
equal impatience of the foreign jurisdiction of the Pope and of 
democratic pretensions at home. Herein we discover the reason of 
- its reluctance to acknowledge the Protestant Churches of the Con- 
tinent, and of its instinctive aversion from the popular elements 
which entered so largely into the original constitution of those 
Churches, These tendencies may be ascribed in part to the circum- 
stances of a wealthy and powerful establishment ; but they have a 
deeper source in the spirit of the Prayer Book itself, and in the very 
nature of episcopal government; for they do not entirely cease 
among the Episcopalians of Scotland and the United States, where 
the peculiar influences of an establishment are wanting. The Church 
of England displays the pride of an ancient lineage, and has many 
sympathies with the recollections of feudalism. She claims a high 
descent and the prescription of a long-established title. Exulting, in 
the spirit of the old baronial independence, at the thought of having 
cast off a foreign yoke and purged herself free from the corruption of 
Popery, she still holds herself aloof, with an air of conscious supe- 
riority, from the sects of more recent origin which have rapidly shot 
up into consequence at her side. She takes her stand on the prin- 
ciple of Authority. Though appealing to Scripture in her funda- 
mental charter, for her right to exist, she nevertheless authori- 
tatively defines the sense of Scripture, and in her practice forbids 
any one to dispute it.”’* 


Such have been her pretensions; what has been their suc- 
cess ? 


“A retrospect of the history of the Anglican Church demon- 
strates the utter inefficiency of Creeds, Articles, and a settled form 
of Prayer, to preserve agreement in belief, or even harmony of feel- 
ing, among its members. Three parties exist, and long have existed, 
within it, devoid of all sympathy with each other, but each sustain- 


* Pp. 58, 59. 
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ing a most intimate relation to certain bodies that are external to it. 
It is encircled by Catholics, by Evangelical, and by what are called 
Rational, Dissenters. Within it, we recognize the same three cle- 
ments—the Catholic, the Evangelical, and the Liberal. We have 
traced the filiation of the Catholic element from Andrews and Laud 
through the Non-jurors to the Oxford Tractarians. The Evan- 
gelicals find their counterpart in the doctrinal Puritans of the 
seventeenth century. Hales, Whichcot, Wilkins and Tillotson, are 
the predecessors and spiritual progenitors of a most respectable, but 
now, it is to be feared, the smallest and feeblest party in the 
Church ; the moderate and rational party, attached to truth, and 
science, and social progress ; friendly to Dissenters ; not confound- 
ing an Establishment with the vital principles of Christianity, but 
regarding it as a human instrument for their support.” * 


Of Mr. Tayler’s manner of dealing with the greater names 
of the English Church, and with the literature of his subject, 
we must confine ourselves to a single specimen, the passage 
on Hooker: 


“The principles of the earliest school of Anglicanism have been 
developed and vindicated against the Puritans, with a calm philo- 
sophical depth of view, and a most majestic eloquence, in the cele- 
brated work of Hooker on Ecclesiastical Polity. Setting out from 
the fundamental position of Erastus, that in a Christian country no 
distinction should be admitted between Church and State, which 
are only different names for the same society, surveyed from oppo- 
site points of view, he argues that ecclesiastical and civil polity 
should always be in the closest harmony with each other; and as 
Scripture has laid down. no absolute rule respecting them, must be 
regulated by the exigencies of a particular age and country, in 
accordance with the general principles of Christianity. In unfolding 
the great idea of his work, Hooker takes a magnificent range of 
vision. From the widest laws which embrace the whole universe of 
being, he descends with an easy and graceful sweep to the derived 
and successive adjustments of the subordinate divisions of creation, 
bringing them all within the limits of one connected and harmonious 
legislation, and thus impressing on every arrangement that enters 
into the permanent constitution of society a divine sanction and 
authority. At the very time, therefore, that Hooker is defending 
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the principles of Erastus, and anticipating Mr. Locke’s theory of the 
derivation of all government from an implied consent of the people, 
he has the appearance, owing to the vast extent of his generaliza- 
tions, and his constant reference of all things to a primal law of 
God, of conceding a divine origin to regal and sacerdotal power ; 
and thus he announces a transition to the less noble and philo- 
sophical doctrines which distinguished the leading Churchmen of 
the next period. He died in the last year of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.”* : 

_ It is not possible within a moderate compass to convey any 
adequate idea of the rich and instructive account which this 
book contains of the history of the old Puritanism, of which 
the distinctive principle is the supreme authority of Scripture 
acting immediately on the -individual conscience, as opposed 
to reliance on the Priesthood or on Church Ordinances. 
Ultimately this principle resolves itself into the root idea, that 
the soul’s union with God, through whatever help or means of 
grace, is the only source of spiritual health; and this supreme 
truth gradually working itself free from scriptural and eccle- 
siastical prescriptions has been, and must for ever continue to 
be, the living spring of all our progress. All great religious 
movements have been successive developments of this vital 
truth—the later growths, however, not displacing, but sub- 
sisting side by side with the earlier ones. Presbyterianism, 
detesting Sacerdotalism, but aiming itself to be the National 
Church by the divine right of scriptural authority for its doc- 
trine and its discipline—dominant for a time, and afterwards, 
under persecution, dropping its exclusive claim, and willing to 
be included in any comprehensive establishment that would 
not require it to make a false subscription ; Independency, 
rejecting all alliance with the State as a confusion of the 
realm of Cesar with the realm of God; Anabaptists, attaching 
the rite of admission into the Christian Church only to the 
deliberate act of an adult responsible soul, but otherwise agree- 
ing with the Independents,—each of these, just as much as 
Episcopacy, claiming for their systems of church government 
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a divine right through Scripture; Quakerism, not breaking 
with Scripture, but seeking the ultimate source of its autho- 
rity, and finding it in the witness of the Spirit ever freshly 
given to souls that live in communion with God, and in har- 
mony with which Scripture itself must be interpreted ; the 
natural transition from this last yielding film of development 
of scriptural Puritanism, through escape from any definite 
system, to every later form of Free Inquiry, in its passage 
beyond Societies and constituted Churches to a discernment of 
the rights of the individual mind and conscience,—appearing 
in Latitudinarianism such as Cudworth’s, and in the first school 
of English Unitarianism, that of Biddle and Firmin,—in the 
various systems of Deism and Free-thinking, which origin- 
ating here as protests against the corruptions of revealed 
religion, are now through German developments powerfully 
affecting the course of English thought,—in the tendencies of 
the several spiritual philosophies, from Locke and Shaftesbury 
to contemporary representatives of the experiential and the 
intuitional schools ;—these, not discussed drily or abstractedly, 
but interwoven with the civil and religious life of England, in 
the rise and fall of parties, the fierce conflicts of elements 
which ought to have combined, furnish a rough general index 
to the contents of this unique book. In going through it we 
have a survey of the literature of a long and varied controversy, 
and are conducted by an accomplished guide through a portrait 
gallery, and see the features of the many noble minds, and of 
some ignoble, that exercised important influence on our religious 
history.* We had marked a number of these personal sketches 


* The book abounds in bright biographical touches. The learned and earnest 
Dr. John Owen, the great leader of the Independents, becomes more of a living 
person to us, when we are told of his attention to dress and manners, and of how, 
as Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, and Vice-Chancellor of the University, he 
**scandalized the strait-laced by his powdered hair, his elegant band-strings, and 
the fashionable cut of his Spanish leather boots with wide lawn tops.’””—And what 
ean be more delightful than the glimpse obtained of the rich and sweet fancy of 
More, the Platonist, from a few words of his description of the “fresh evening 

.air, wafted through the sides of the arbour, and steeped in the cooling beams of 
the moist moon, whose strained light through the shadow of the leaves casts a 
tremulous chequer on the table” ! 
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for extract, but space forbids, and we must be content, as a 
specimen of Mr. Tayler’s manner, with two short passages 
from the notices of Locke and Shaftesbury. 


“Tt must not be supposed that this free employment of reason on 
the contents of Scripture either weakened the faith or chilled the 
devotion of Locke. On the contrary, all his latest expressions of 
thought are tinged with a tender and earnest piety, as if they came 
from one who was living in the presence of God, and waiting for 
eternity. His death-bed confession of the vanity of life, though it 
has incurred the sarcasms of less religious philosophers, was the 
beautiful and solemn farewell of a resigned and devoted spirit, 
losing all sense of its own brief services to truth and humanity in 
the absorbing thought of God and the vast prospects of immortality. 
It may be compared with the touching humility of Newton, as he 
gazed with childlike awe on the infinity of the universe, whose 
deepest secrets he had brought to light, and spoke of his own dis- 
coveries in it as but the picking up of a few shells and pebbles on 
the shore of a boundless ocean. In an age of great intellectual 
excitement, when old opinions were fearlessly cast aside and the 
freest stimulus was given to the pursuit of truth, it is an impressive 
fact not lightly to be disregarded, that its two greatest philosophers— 
one leading on the van of moral science, the other conducting dis- 
covery with unexampled triumphs through the physical creation— 
should have stood firmly and devotedly by the religion of Jesus 
Christ ; not simply paying it the respectful homage which is due to 
a venerable and beneficent belief, but subjecting its history and 
documents to a thoughtful scrutiny, and consecrating their high 
powers to its illustration and defence.” * 

“Shaftesbury was a highly accomplished and virtuous man, whose 
early education had been entrusted to the care of Locke. He used 
the mental freedom in which he had been educated, to adopt a very 
different philosophy from his instructor. When Locke’s Essay 
appeared, he expressed his dissent from its unqualified repudiation 
of all innate tendencies in the mind—a doctrine which he thought 
as objectionable as that of Hobbes, taking away all natural founda- 
tion for moral and religious ideas, and destroying the security of 
social order.” —“ It is curious to notice the different influence of the 
philosophy of Shaftesbury and of Locke. The religious deficiencies 
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of Locke’s psychological system urged him to seek a compensation 
in full reliance on the external proofs of divine revelation ; Shaftes- 
bury’s firmer trust in an immutable principle of faith and duty 
within the breast, left him more open to scepticism about historical 
testimony, and made him quicker to perceive any discrepancy 
between doctrines held by Christians and that implanted sense of 
right which he revered as the voice of God. These tendencies, 
which naturally drew him away from a traditional religion enforced 
by outward sanctions, were confirmed by his dislike of the preva- 
lent character of Christian theology. It was studied in a spirit, and 
placed on grounds, with which his whole cast of thought was at 
variance,” * 


From the concluding Chapter, on a comprehension of the 
different religious elements and tendencies in a general Chris- 
tian union, which we should be glad if we could present 
entire, we select some words which may serve to represent the 
spirit, and the rich illustrative style, of the whole work. 


“The exclusive ascendency of one party so violently effected at 
the Restoration, and the legalization of the distinctions between 
Dissent and the Establishment introduced by the Revolution, have 
settled the boundary-lines of different Christian communions with 
a fixedness and a permanence, as obstructive to large views of truth, 
as to all genuine exercise of the spirit of the Gospel. The great 
landmarks then set up have remained unmoved to the present day, 
and are protected with a religious veneration : so that unless a man 
will voluntarily excommunicate himself, he must take his position 
in some clearly defined section of the fold of Christ, and by this act 
virtually declare his approval of particular doctrines and usages as 
alone conformable to the eternal standard of truth and right. There 
are no churches which do not rest more or less on this sectarian 
basis ; and the fact is painful and perplexing to some minds of a 
higher order, full of religious feeling and sighing for religious sym- 
pathy. So many prejudices and so many interests are bound up 
with this constitution of things, that it seems vain to expect any 
improvement, till it is dissolved by some external change, which 
shall once more unfetter the primitive elements of the religious life, 
and put them again into free circulation,”—“ On this subject it is 
more easy to feel what is wrong, than to prescribe its cure. We 
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can only throw ourselves on our faith in God, and labour to diffuse 
the spirit of Christianity ; believing that, as it spreads and takes 
a stronger hold of the heart, it will guide all sincere Christians to a 
clearer perception of the means that should be adopted for attain- 
ing the end which they all ardently desire.- The change ‘ must be 
effected, —to adopt the impressive language of Howe,—‘not by 
mere human endeavour, but by an almighty spirit poured forth, 
which, after we have suffered awhile, shall put us into joint, and 
make every joint know its place in the body ; shall conquer private 
interests and inclinations, and overawe men’s hearts by the autho- 
rity of the divine law, which now, how express soever it is, little 
availeth against prepossessions. ‘Till then, Christianity will be 
among us a languishing, withering thing. When the season comes 
for such an effusion of the Spirit from on high, there will be no 
parties. And amidst the wilderness desolation that cannot but be 
till that season comes, it little matters what party of us is upper- 
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In the Supplementary Chapter, which few hands could have 
added with such perfect preservation of the spirit and the 
symmetry of the original work thus happily completed to the 
present time, Dr. Martineau follows Mr. Tayler’s divisions, of 
the Church, Puritan Nonconformity, and Free Inquiry, and 
passes under review the principal events in connection with 
each since 1853,—a period during which the extreme portions 
of the first and the last have fairly lost sight of one another, 
the one moving towards the extinction of religious faith in 
reliance on the blind energies of nature, the other towards the 
extinction of inquiry, doubt, difficulties, or progress, in quiet 
submission to authoritative tradition. 

The HicH Cuurcn, pressed on one side by science, on 
another by critical disintegration of Scripture, ignores both, 
and retreats to supernatural certainty. It attempted to sup- 
press doctrinal latitude by force of law, and, this failing, betook 
itself to open self-development, in the more legitimate endea- 
vour to persuade and win by the full exhibition of its own 
attractions. The sacerdotal element inherent in its constitu- 
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tion is naturally more and more resorted to in escape from the 
modern strain on all sources of religious certainty open to 
reason ; nor without radical legislative changes which would 
involve the destruction of the Establishment, will it be found 
possible to suppress this tendency. Some kind of certainty 
the religious mind must have, and where it cannot have 
spiritual or rational certitude, it takes up with some other 
assumed first principle, as that of historical Authority, and 
finds logical rest. The progress of scriptural criticism, the 
progress of scientific and philosophic scrutiny of the evidences 
of belief, must force all who are not in sympathy with the 
results of such inquiries to seek a foundation elsewhere ; and 
in the absence of individual access to the sources of truth, a 
reverence for Church tradition may be as much of a reality 
as the reverence for Orthodox tradition which rules so widely. 
Dr. Martineau’ strikingly remarks: on the inability of the 
Evangelical theology to meet this state of things. It has no 
available weapon against the advancing light of science or 
criticism, and no retreat on sacerdotal principles, and is help- 
less against both. In closer correspondence to the mind of 
the age, the Atonement-theology has been partially superseded 
by that view of Christianity which dwells principally on the 
Incarnation and the objective manifestation of the Divine life 
in man, of which Mr. Maurice was the leading representative 
within the English Church. The spiritual influence of this 
view of revelation is not, perhaps, essentially different from 
that of modern Unitarianism ; the latter regarding man as 
recelving his inspiration from God, in whose image we are 
made,—the former regarding filial distinctions as inherent in 
the Godhead itself, in the persons of the Father, and of an 
Eternal Son by whom humanity is inspired, and after the 
image and pattern of his derived perfection has its ideal con- 
stitution, 

The first contribution from the Broad Church, in the spirit 
of a progressive theology, noticed by Dr. Martineau, are the 
volumes on St. Paul, by Professor Jowett and Dean Stanley, 
» which appeared in 1855, and are called “their joint edition 
-VOL. XII, Q 
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and version of the principal Pauline Epistles.” This, we sup- 
pose, means that the work on the Epistles to the Corinthians 
was prepared in concert with Professor Jowett’s on the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, Galatians, and Romans,—not that any 
part of either was the joint production of both. The works 
themselves contain no notice of this association of their 
authors. They are described as not so much directly breaking 
with the established theology, as shedding far and wide a light 
which puts it out,—and there is great personal tenderness in 
-the recognition of “a wise reverence” which, having to deal 
with an age “which crystallizes all belief into dogmatic form,” 
is shewn “in not exactly breaking the tenacious centre, but 
rather passing out beyond it, and shewing its eae and 
longitude in the wide seas of thought.” 

Next appeared, five years later, “Essays and Reviews,” the 
principal result from which was a decision ‘of the Law en- 
larging the liberty of theological learning within the Church, 
in judging of what is, and what is not, a part of Scripture. 
Then tame, in 1862, the bolder investigations by Dr. Colenso 
into the historical character of the Books of the Pentateuch, 
leading to a judgment, by the Supreme Court, that he had 
not thereby forfeited his position as a Bishop of the English 
Church. The results of his critical examination are thus 
characterized and summed up: 


“The conclusions which he reached, while in general agreement 
with those of the most eminent European Hebraists and historical 
critics, were marked by important distinctive features, attesting the 
independence of his researches; that the Pentateuch contains a 
tissue of composite materials widely differing in age, primarily dis- 
tinguished by the respective Divine Names Elohim and Jehovah, and 
combined in their present form not simply by post-Mosaic but by 
quite late hands; that the Elohistic portions are the more ancient, 
and constitute a continuous history (due possibly to Samuel), stop- 
ping at Exodus vi.; that Deuteronomy belongs to the time and pro- 
bably to the pen of the prophet Jeremiah ; that the Levitical Law 
was of gradual growth, some of its provisions being earlier than 
Deuteronomy, others later than Ezra and Nehemiah ; and that the 
Jehovistic Monotheism of the Jews was wrought out into ultimate 
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clearness from other worships of less pure or even strongly contrasted 
character.” * 


The only other help to progress named, as proceeding from 
the Broad Church, Robertson, who otherwise might have been 
noticed, having died in 1853, is “Ecce Homo,” which appeared 
in 1866. Its purpose was to exhibit the human personality 
of Christ as bearing in itself a divine authentication. Dr. 
Martineau expresses the opinion that in assigning to Christ a 
supernatural knowledge, a supernatural power, a consciousness 
of his own place in the designs of Providence and the king- 
dom of God, the author breaks with his own purpose, inas- 
much as such a one transcends our nature, and cannot be 
contemplated as the possessor of a real humanity. 


“Tt has been often urged—not surely without justice—that the 
sort of self-magnifying and self-assertion in which such an inward 
experience must speak, must be for ever out of place in beings like 
ourselves. May we not add that for us they mar the beauty of any 
nature—and all the more the higher it is—to which they are 
ascribed.” t 


If from this passage the expressions “ self-magnifying,” &c., 
are removed, there will remain the question, Must the con- 
sciousness of a divine calling, beyond the measure of his 
fellows, impair humility in one who is also conscious that he 
has nothing which he did not receive, and that he must fall 
from his place if he loses the sense of filial dependence? Is it 
impossible for him who said, “There is none good but One, 
that is God,” also to have said without self-inflation, “Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy-laden, and I will give 
you rest ; for I am meek and lowly of heart”? Is the absence 
of self-consciousness in all cases essential to the highest form 
of derived greatness? If Jesus had known the purposes which 
God was leading him to serve, must the knowledge have 
destroyed his power of serving them? To hold this is to hold 
that there are conceivable, in the case of Christ actual divine 
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relations, for it is admitted that he was “the realization of 
life in God,” which would be lost if they were believed to be ; 
that if Jesus had known himself to be that which he was, and 
for the sake of the ends he was to serve had disclosed to others 
the Father’s will for him, it must have marred the beauty of 
his nature—that self-ignorance, or ignorance of what he was 
in the sight of God, was the only way of escaping self-exagge- 
ration. We think that to know the place assigned him, and 
to feel that it might be filled through absolute dependence 
on his Father without loss of filial lowliness, would be a con- 
ceivable condition, and a higher perfection. Dr. Martineau, in 
a passage of exquisite beauty, once affirmed, not the possibility 
only but the reality of this union, and felt it to be a mark of 
perfectness. 


“ Children of God indeed we all are: nor is there any mind with- 
out his image: but in this Man of Sorrows the divine lineaments 
are so distinct, the filial resemblance to the Parent-Spirit is so full 
of grace and truth, that in its presence all other similitude fades 
away, and we behold his ‘glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father.’ It is the very spirit of Deity visible on the scale of 
humanity. The colours of his mind, projected on the surface of 
Infinitude, form there the all-perfect God. The mere fact of his 
consciousness of the alliance with the Creator, and his tranquil 
announcement of it, without the slightest inflation, and amid the 
exercise of the meekest sympathies, appears to me all-persuasive. — 
From whom else could we hear such claims without disgust? Ina 
moment they would turn respect into aversion, and we should pity 
them as insanity, or resent them as impiety. But to him they seem 
only level and natural ; we hear them with assent and awe, pre- 
pared by such a transcendent veneration as only a being truly God- 
like could excite. This is one of those statements which refutes 
or proves itself. Whoever calmly affirming himself the Son and 
express similitude of God, can thereby draw to him, instead of 
driving from him, the affections of the wise and good, proclaims 
a thing self-evident; requiring, however, to be stated, in order to be 
tested.”* 


We have no intention of quoting Dr. Martineau against 
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himself, for the weight of his authority must of course attach 
to his latest feeling. We use the passage only as shewing 
that the combination is not morally inconceivable, and we 
rest with the earlier judgment, that the problem of perfection 
would not have been rendered impossible to Christ by a 
knowledge of what was in the mind of the Father. Nor is 
it easy to conceive how, among the Jews of his time, one who 
did not believe himself to be the Christ, could have caused 
others to suppose that he was so. 

For the most benignant aspect of the Broad Church, Dr. 
Martineau turns to the Deanery of Westminster, and recalls 
Mr. Tayler’s picture of Lord Falkland’s house in the seven- 
teenth century, where “learned and intellectual men met for 
friendly conferences,” who “differed from each other in their 
conceptions of points of doctrine, but agreed in the acknow- . 
ledyment of certain broad fundamental principles affecting the 
heart and life.’* But gracious courtesy, and a sense of the 
respect due to so many eminent qualities, does not confuse 
the simplicity of judgment. The weakness of the Broad School, 
composed of noble-minded and generous scholars, as is justly 
pointed out, lies not in its principles, but in its position. 
Standing itself within a dogmatic Church, it is not entitled 
to protest against a dogmatic conception of Christian union. 


_ “Tn proportion as they are true labourers for the Church of the 
future, are they)less true servants to the Church of the present. 
The dogmatic engagements and limitations against which they pro- 
test are precisely of the kind to which they are committed, and 
enough is visible of their theology to render it certain, that it 
would never spontaneously speak in the prayers and creeds of 
which they are the public organs. The subtle casuistry, the con- 
siderations of social expediency and historical development, which 
reconcile some of the best as well as the wisest men of our time to 
this position, will never convince the conscience of simpler type 
that veracity is not paramount in worship, and even a suspected 
disregard of it by the recognized guides of public morals, is too 
heavy a price to pay for a quickened pace of liberty and charity.” F 
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Archbishop Whately defines a Church to be a religious Club, 
governed as expediency may determine. Puritan Non-con- 
formity, a “club. of saints,” or an aggregate of such clubs, in 
irreconcilable opposition to State religion by its fundamental 
conception of the Christian Church, as consisting of indepen- 
dent and self-governed societies of converted men, has in the 
last, quarter of a century shewn itself not inaccessible to move- 
ment; it has admitted the right and the duty of the Nation to 
charge itself with the secular education of the people; and 
through sympathy with the progress of knowledge on the side 
both of theological learning and of science, it has in its lead- 
ing men, notwithstanding its traditions, partaken largely of the 
spirit of Free Inquiry. Within the same period, Free Inquiry 
has insensibly changed the religious face of the world ; almost 
every party has widened its horizon. Free inquirers, those 
who have not committed themselves to final authoritative 
teaching, may be embraced in three classes; Scientists who 
admit no sources of religious knowledge except physics and 
physiology, to whom mind is organized matter with no dis- 
closure of an organizer; Deists, or non-Christian Theists, who 
have broken with revelation, but reverence and cultivate the 
religion of reason and the soul; Christian Theists, who, in no 
subjection to any letter of Scripture, nor building on signs or 
marvels, believe that the religion of reason and the soul, not 
barely subjective and speculative, an unverifiable dream or 
aspiration, had objective manifestation, a real and consummate 
impersonation in Jesus Christ, recoverable still, and evermore, 
to spiritual search. Each of these classes Dr. Martineau passes 
under survey in its relations to theology and ethics. The 
examination of the religious aspects of science, of great force 
and clearness, and in brief compass, deserves the most careful 
study. Unitarianism he shews, in its later forms, to have 
already withdrawn from unreal foundations of faith, before 
science, criticism, or philosophy, had rendered them unavail- 
able. For himself, with characteristic respect for every genuine 
faith, he avows his place to be by the side of the Christian 
Theists, in a declaration of equal weight and beauty, every 
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word of which, with the full satisfaction of a grateful admi- 
ration, we would adopt to define our own position.* 


“ Amid the varieties of inward want, there is room for every con- 
scientious and thoughtful experiment; and should it prove that, 
from the sensitive independence of the age, the spirit of Christ’s 
religion can best take up its power by escaping from the name, it is 
the part of true discipleship to rejoice that the world is evangelized 
even under a disguise. Meanwhile, however, there are many Uni- 
tarians to whom the discovered fallibility of Scripture brings no 
shock, and spoils nothing that has been the object of their trust and 
love ; who had long ceased to look out for any ‘external authority,’ 
or ask for foreign information respecting things Divine ; who expect 
no help in their approach to God and ascent to higher duty, except 
through the hierarchy of greater and holier minds ; but who see in 
Jesus Christ the supreme term in that hierarchy, the realization of 
life in God, the image of a pure and tender humanity made per- 
fect in weakness and sublime in humiliation by utter self-surrender 
to His loftiest call. In this aspect his figure looks upon them, 
with the power of an objective Conscience, still clear and living, 
scarcely dimmed by its encumbering traditions, and unhurt by 
fiction because transcending it. They affect no independence of 
this spiritual ideal, and decline to part from it. It has rendered 
possible to them a consciousness of Divine relations, a faith in 
the resources of humanity and the uplifting presence of an Infinite 
Compassion, and an apprehension of the range of duty, which 
no private experience, no intellectual speculation, would have en- 
. abled them to reach. They refuse, therefore, to quit the line and 
disown the obligations of the Christian succession ; and conceive 
that, by identifying their religion by name with the religion of 
Christ, they mark at once its source and its type with exactitude 
and simplicity. To take a new name is to profess a new thing. 
But they make no pretension to render any purer worship than 
went forth into the night on the mountains of Galilee, and in the 
garden of Gethsemane ; to fix any higher standard of duty than was 
raised in the saying, ‘Be ye therefore perfect, as your Father in 
heaven is perfect ;’ to aspire to more gracious affections than those 
which for ages have brought a consecration upon the ‘little child,’ 
and pity upon the guilty, and prayers of forgiveness upon the per- 


* Hor two passages by Mr. Tayler to the same effect, see pp. 283 and 320, 
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secutor’s head. And so organic is the constitution of humanity, 
that, even if you teach the same truths to-day that have been heard 
and lived of old, you will teach in vain if you suppress their age 
and start them afresh after your own new lights. Their power is 
not logical and abstract, but comes through human life—the minds 
that have held them, the souls they have subdued, the vestiges 
they have left on successive times and nations. A religion that 
declines to be united with the past will hardly avail to combine 
men in the present; in ceasing to be historical, it loses the best 
hope of becoming social. So long as its life is continuous, it will 
bear large reformations, to clear it from perishable elements ; and 
the sacred truth which emerges as the pure residue will concentrate 
its attraction, and forbid dispersion of the old affections. But to 
break with the past and try a new creation, whether by philoso- 
phic building up from the foundation, or by eclectic appropriations 
from the remains of other faiths, is to substitute a school for a 
Church, and expect, from agreement in individual opinion, the 
effects of a consensus of human generations; and the very belief 
which may be thus gained, however right, will have to grow old 
and win a history, ere.it can become a blending spiritual power. 
The relative persuasiveness of Natural Theology and of a living em- 
bodiment of pure Religion is strikingly seen in Mr. J. S. Mill’s 
posthumous Essays. In speculation he reached only so dismal a 
world and so mere a dream of faith, as to depress and even irritate 
his temper. His eye, changing its direction, falls upon the figure of 
Christ; and its uncertain look appears to vanish, and words of rever- 
ence succeed, as if some mysterious power passed upon the troubled 
waters, and left a sudden calm. ; 
“Tt is the distinctive glory of the Christian Religion that it is a 
tissue of Personal Affections, sweetening, expanding, exalting human 
life, by ties of relation with all known ranks of being; fraternal 
service to equal men, filial trust towards the ‘ Father in heaven,’ 
reverent allegiance to the ‘Son of Man,’ who has brought them 
into open communion.”—“ Religion, it has been said, is ‘ Morality 
coloured with Emotion ;’ yes, but the emotion of a dependent mind 
looking up to a Mind all righteous and supreme. Again, it has 
been said, Religion is ‘Moral Idealism ;’ yes, but with eye upon 
an ideal which has been humanly realized on earth, and for ever 
constitutes a Divine Perfection in heaven. Take away all objective 
seat for your inward vision, turn it from a perception into a phantom, 
let it hang in the air and never have been; and, though it may raise 
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a sigh, and pour a plaintive music over life, it can inspire no wor- 
ship and nerve no will. There is a wave of heathen Pantheism 
passing over our time which threatens to obliterate the conscious- 
ness of this truth, and to leave us only the phrases of ancient piety 
with the life washed out, the empty ghosts of the saint’s prayer 
and the martyr’s cry. Trust, love, reverence, between person and 
person, speaking in living communion, and quickening all faithful 
action, are the central essence of pure Religion, and the special gift 
of Christianity. This gift it is the highest function of spiritual 
philosophy in our age to protect-and hand down with unabated 
power.” * 

What prospect is there of any early fusion of the religious 
elements, the historical or traditional, the scriptural, the 
spiritual, the rational, which must enter into harmonious com- 
bination if we are to have a comprehensive Church? If the 
Establishment, the Mother of the sects, was removed, would 
the elements unite more freely in their natural proportions ? 
America.perhaps does not encourage the hope that equality 
-would lead speedily to union, and Sect-life become Church- 
life. Yet the Church of England cannot continue for ever in 
its present condition. Two principles it must adopt, if it is to 
stand. It must recognize civil equality in the use and enjoy- 
ment of national property ; and it must recognize the rights 
of individual consciences by making its worship spiritual, by 
ceasing to introduce controversial theology into its prayers to 
God. A “Book of Common Prayer” should contain only prayers 
which all of pious heart, “who profess and call themselves 
Christians,” could use in common. What indication is afforded 
by the. conduct of the clergy, on the enforcement of creeds, 
or the burial question, that they are inclined to be comprehen- 
_ sive in either direction,—or that the tender human feelings 
which must belong to them as individuals are not poisoned by 
the spirit of caste and the temptations of an arrogant position ? 
No greater blessing could befall the nation than that every 
Church-officer in the land should become familiar with the 
lessons, imbued with the wisdom and the temper of this book, 
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in which the teachings of history, the guidance and require- 
ments of spiritual principle and sentiment, are so profoundly 
blended. It is a book for the whole Christian Church in this 
country ; and there is none other to take its place. And it is 
a book of which the community, out of whose bosom it issued, 
whose best spirit it expresses, might well feel proud. If any 
other religious Denomination had produced a book as repre- 
sentative of itself as this book is of the essence and influence 
of the Free Christian Churches commonly called Unitarian, 
and giving besides so full an insight into the whole of the 
religious life of England, it would at once have become a 
Household Book through all its families, a Vade Mecum of 
instruction. And now that it is completed for the present 
generation of them, with the immediate questions of the time 
finely touched, by a hand united once more with Mr. Tayler’s 
in a sacred fellowship of aim and teaching,—the joint work of 
the one among the dead whose memory they most love, and of 
the one among the living whose genius they most admire,—we 
venture to say, in imitation of what Hallam has said of Locke’s 
“Conduct of the Understanding,” that the father of a family 
within those Churches who, amid the bewildering polemics 
of the day, leaves his children without the guiding light they 
might obtain from this historical survey of whatever most 
deeply affects the religious life of England, must neglect his 
duty, or be ignorant of his opportunities. 


TV.—PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS. 


Philosophy without Assumptions. By Thomas Penyngton 
Kirkman, M.A., F.R.S. London: Longmans. 1876, 


HUMAN speculation cannot affect the order of the Cosmos 
or alter a single fact in its constitution; but it may change 
the belief and the convictions of a nation or of mankind. 
Hence the influence which scientific schools seem likely to 
exercise on the general opinions of our countrymen can never 
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be a matter of indifference to any who disinterestedly desire 
their welfare. Nor do we suppose that if scientific or non- 
scientific men were asked to state in what lies the chief 
strength of the English character, there would be any hesita- 
tion amongst either in replying, In their sense of duty. If 
pressed further, there is probably no scientific man who would 
hesitate to admit that, whether rightly or wrongly, this sense 
of duty is based on the feeling of responsibility to an all-wise 
and all-righteous Judge ; that, even in the whirl and turmoil 
of the busiest life, the average Englishman is carried beyond 
the bounds of the present existence, and looks on himself and 
on all around him as beings who will live on after the event 
which is called death ; and, most of all, that he has these rela- 
tions to his Maker and his fellow-creatures because he is free, 
free to do right or to do wrong, free to choose, free to originate, 
and therefore in strict truth a Cause. Nor will the adherents 
of certain schools of science or philosophy, which seem to 
teach a very different doctrine, seek to disguise the strength 
and the wide extent of these convictions. Their very object is 
to prove that these beliefs are as completely illusions as were 
the astronomical theories which made the earth the centre of 
the universe, and represented the sun as.a planet moving over 
it or round it. The very aim of their work is to convince 
Englishmen that they are capable of education, solely and 
strictly because they are machines; that these machines are 
wound up to go for a certain number of years, and then to be 
flung aside as worn out and worthless; that their will, far 
from being free, simply obeys an irresistible impulse; and 
that they are miserably mistaken if they fancy that what they 
call their permanent personality is anything more than the 
“sum of the psychical states” through which they are passing, 
and which change from instant to instant; that the whole 
universe is made up of matter, of atoms inconceivably small, 
hard and solid, and endowed with infinite powers of repulsion 
as well as with the potency of producing every form of life ; 
that these atoms are the vehicle of force, which cannot act 
apart from them; that this force is unconscious, and therefore 
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the notion that mind, will and design, have had anything to 
do with the fashioning of the universe is a contemptible delu- 
sion. This description of certain forms of modern scientific 
thought may be unjust, and yet it scarcely can be so, inas- 
much as it rests on the very words of the thinkers to whom 
these opinions are ascribed; but for the present we have to 
mark only this fact, that these assertions are regarded by many 
who do not call themselves men of science as a possible death- 
blow to the old belief. We have seen Mr. F. W. Newman 
admitting that the old conviction of continued life for men 
after death may possibly be proved hereafter to be a monstrous 
absurdity.* Mr. Newman, indeed, contends that if this should 
be demonstrated, his cheerful and happy faith in God would 
be in no wise affected ; but, under such circumstances, for the 
vast mass of his countrymen, faith, religion, trust in God, 
would, we may very safely say, be simply words without 
meaning. Feelings of kindliness or of duty, which should be 
only another name for interest or expediency, might remain, 
and these would cover all cases which the arm of human law 
may reach; but to speak of a Divine Law as vindicating itself 
far beyond this narrow sphere would be childish extravagance. 
One in a thousand or in a million might be found to maintain 
that the beauty of self-sacrifice lies in the fact that nothing 
can come of it; to all others, the words would be as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. In short, there is no doubt that 
much of what in these days calls itself science, is in complete 
antagonism with all ethical and religious systems which regard 
man as a spiritual being, to whom the consciousness of his 
being is the fact with which every train of reasoning must 
begin, and of which he cannot doubt or demand proof without 
the very extravagance of absurdity. To say that the new 
philosophy is wrong because it assails the old belief, is ridicu- 
lous; but it is infinitely more absurd to accept its dogmas and 
admit its claims without subjecting them to the most searching 
and merciless scrutiny, and all who care simply to ascertain 
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the truth of facts can feel only gratitude to any one who 
comes forward with the determination of testing every state- 
ment, and of accepting nothing on mere authority. 

This is the work which Mr. Kirkman has taken on himself, 
and which he has accomplished with a clearness of method 
and expression which can never leave his readers at a loss for 
his meaning. That the charges which he brings against not a 
few philosophers, living or dead, and the earnestness or the 
vehemence with which they are urged, will excite feelings of 
anger and indignation in those whom he assails, is likely 
enough; nor is it necessary to justify every word or phrase 
which may seem to exceed the bounds of controversial courtesy. 
But it must not be forgotten that the philosophers of the new 
schools do not hesitate to hit hard, or to treat the opinions of 
their opponents with unmeasured ridicule ; and on either side 
it is absurd to regard as thin-skinned soldiers who are engaged 
in a conflict for life or death. In such cases, of all pleas the 
most futile is that which refuses to meet a charge, or to answer 
an argument, because it is couched in terms of withering 
satire or biting sarcasm. It may not be pleasant to be laughed 
at, and Mr. Kirkman may perhaps hold up his antagonists to 
ridicule too often; but I do not hesitate to say that in the 
vast majority of instances he is amply justified. When Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, by way of giving an intelligible definition, 
can tell us that “Evolution is a change from an indefinite 
incoherent homogeneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity 
through continuous differentiations and integrations,” he has 
not the least ground for complaint if his Latin words are 
translated into the proposition, that “Evolution is a change 
from a no-howish untalkaboutable all-alikeness to a some- 
howish and in-general-talkaboutable not-all-alikeness by con- 
tinuous something-elsifications and sticktogetherations.” The 
truth is, that, whether in the Latin or the English form, the 
words give us little more information than the definition of 
an archdeacon as a person who performs archidiaconal func- 
tions. 

In short, Mr. Kirkman’s charge against much of the philo- 
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sophy of the present day is, that it rests on assumption and is 
built up with dogmatism; nor must it be forgotten that the 
establishment of this charge lies quite apart from the demon- 
stration of any system which is supposed not to rest on 
assumption. It is conceivable that no such system may be 
possible; but, however this may be, it is of the utmost 
moment to determine whether philosophers who make loud 
claims to our obedience really deserve our trust ; and if their 
systems seem likely to make havoc of all that we hold most 
precious, it will be at least some comfort to know, if it should 
be so, that their theories are worth no more than the idols 
which they profess to have thrown down. With resolute 
persistency, Mr. Kirkman examines the dogmatic assertions 
of Hume, Kant, Huxley, Tyndall, Bain, J. S. Mill, Herbert 
Spencer, Thompson, and others, and in every case it would 
seem with the same result. It is for these thinkers, or for 
their adherents, to vindicate their theories and conclusions. 
Our business is to ascertain, by taking one or two instances, 
whether, and how far, the accusation is borne out by facts. 
My. Kirkman says with great truth, that the assaults of phy- 
sical philosophers are and have been directed especially against 
those strongholds of our persistent personality and responsibi- 
lity, “I am,” “I can,” “I ought,” and “I will.” Assuredly it 
seems not too much to say that the attack made on them by 
Hume is nothing more than a feat of logical legerdemain. In 
all cases of what we call voluntary action, we feel, Hume tells 
us, only “the event, viz. the existence of an idea, consequent 
to the command of the will. But the manner in which the 
operation is performed, the power by which it is produced, is 
entirely beyond our comprehension.” In other words, we know 
nothing whatever about the power which sends a stone in one 
direction rather than another, or makes the hand seize a book 
rather than a sword. Yet we know enough about this power 
to be sure that we do these acts by our will whenever we 
choose, that we can predict with precision the time, place and 
mode, in which we shall do them, that no one else can possi- 
bly make this prediction for us, and that we can verify this 
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prediction. But having thus dealt with the word “ power,” 
Hume can go on to deny complacently that we have any idea 
of connexion and power at all. “How, indeed,” he asks, “can 
we be conscious of a power to move our limbs, when we have 
no such power; but only that to move certain animal spirits 
which, though they produce at last the motion ‘of our limbs, 
yet operate in such a manner as is wholly beyond our com- 
prehension? We may therefore conclude from the whole, I 
hope without any temerity, though with assurance, that our 
idea of power is not copied from any sentiment or conscious- 
ness of power within ourselves, when we give rise to animal 
motion, or apply our limbs to their proper use and office.” 
Whatever may be his other merits or faults, Hume is among 
the clearest of English writers. Why, then, did he write the 
words, “when we have no such power, but only that to move 
certain animal spirits”? The sentence is so awkward and so 
halting, that we are tempted to suspect a printer’s blunder; but 
in truth it was necessary to leave the demonstrative that by 
itself, for no noun could be expressed with it but “power,” 
the very thing against which he is fighting. We are conscious 
of no power, yet we are conscious of that power, &e. It is no 
injustice whatever to Hume to stigmatize this expression as 
deliberately disingenuous,—in short, as the act of a juggler, 
whose satisfaction is measured by his success in hoodwinking 
the spectators. Nothing more is needed to justify any one in 
dismissing all his philosophical writings as starting with what 
in profane English is called humbug. 

Kant may have been a more profound, and was certainly a 
more honest, thinker than Hume. Yet when Kant tells us 
that “the form of a phenomenon is that which gives to the 
manifoldness of the phenomenon its capacity of being arranged 
in certain relations” (in gewissen verhiltnissen), his defini- 
tion is vitiated by the use of the word gewiss, which, as Mr. 
Kirkman remarks, is as sophistical as the English word certain. 

“The quality for which either word stands is either certainty or 


uncertainty, just as the speaker chooses. There is no ambiguity in 
either, when employed absolutely,—die Sache ist gewiss [res certa], 
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Tam certain, the thing is certain; nor when qualifying some logical 
terms in company with numbers, as zwei gewisse Griinde, two cer- 
tain reasons . . . But when a man informs us that a certain 
[quidam] person has certain reasons for arranging certain things [res 
quasdam] in certain relations, he tells us nothing fit to be written 
down in a page of science.”—P. 101. 


A more persistent offender is Mr. J. 8S. Mill. A perusal of 
My. Kirkman’s twelfth chapter must at least convince all, that 
Mr. Mill is a leader who should be followed very warily, if 
followed at all. Equivocal and ambiguous words, ignoring 
real distinctions, will constantly be as traps in our path, or as 
entrances into a labyrinth of falsehood. We may take his 
conception of a table, “as compounded of its visible form and 
size, which are complex sensations of our organs of touch and 
our muscles; . . . its colour, which is a sensation of sight; its 
hardness, which is a sensation of the muscles” (p. 65); and we 
shall see that no difference whatever is drawn between the senses 
of sight or touch, and no attempt made to point out that the mus- 
cular sensation depends on the action of our will. “When Iam 
in a state of listless indolence with my eyes open, I cannot shut 
out the information of my five senses. Whether I choose it or no, 
I see, hear, taste, and smell, and I touch, with perception at 
least of temperature, whatever is in contact with my skin. 
But it is impossible for me to obtain the verified perception of 
tangible form and size, of weight or of hardness, except on 
condition that I put forth the challenge of my free will-force” 
(p. 66). It is for Mr. Mill’s followers to disprove this if they 
can. Mr. Mill’s worst offences lie, however, in his treatment 
of the word cause. “The only notion of a cause,” he asserts, 
“which the theory of induction requires, is such a notion as 
can be gained from experience” (p. 233). How many of his 
readers pause to think on the narrow limits set to the opera- 
tions of induction, if this definition be adhered to? But Mr. 
Mill did not mean that it should be adhered to. By this rule, 
as Mr. Kirkman rightly argues, “if any man in Mr, Mill’s 
company had desired to find a cause for the manifestation of 
seeming intelligence and will presented by him, he was for- 
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bidden . . . to assign as cause a conscious mind in Mr. 
Mill, for that is no phenomenon, nor can the notion of a con- 
sciousness not my own be gained by experience.” Cause, in 
short, with him is only a name for the invariable antecedents 
of phenomena, if we are lucky enough to find them, the in- 
variable consequents being the effects. That these are deter- 
mined by necessity, he strenuously insists that he does not 
affirm ; but he does affirm the “unconditional universality of 
the fact,” and while he denies that this is an assertion of ne- 
cessity, he can write down elsewhere the statement, that “if 
there be any meaning which confessedly belongs to the term 
necessity, it is wnconditionalness.” It would be hard to 
devise a more complete contradiction. Well, therefore, may 
Mr. Kirkman speak of his method and its results with the 
righteous indignation which prompted the following passage : 


“Tt is a wonderful thing that a man who had seen a stone fall 
had no opinion to give about an efficient cause, nor of any cause 
save what is both antecedent and phenomenon. Could he never 
have heard of the force of gravitation, which is nowhere either a 
phenomenon or an antecedent to the phenomenal effect, whether 
that effect be motion or repose? But pass that, and answer me, if 
you can, this question: What right has Mr. Mill to define the 
invariable antecedent as the cause? By whom is it ever termed the 
cause? By the vulgar, by unscientific people, and sometimes by 
sound divines. But in a book of vigorous science we expect some- 
thing better than the phrases of the unlearned, or even of the ortho- 
LOR avs Cause is a term that science cannot spare, and cannot 
replace. The science of the finite cannot hope to go deeper into 
anything in nature than to find the cause, the requisite and suffi- 
cient condition. And she is content if she can accurately assign the 
_ force or sum of forces, in time, space, and number, to which the 
phenomena are due. For this great study she must have the use of 
the terms cause and causes, which stand neither for antecedents nor 
' phenomena. If Mr. Mill wanted a monosyllable for his invariable, 
undefined, and (as we shall presently see) utterly undefinable ante- 
cedent, why did he not make one? He is talking through the 
chaos of these sections about nothing in earth or heaven save 
empirical and discontinuous sequences ; but he wanted a fine word 
in —ation to give dignity and pedigree to his empty chapter; where- 
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upon, from the jewelled zone of venerable philosophy, he filches 
the most precious of her seals, that grand old gem, the cause, and 
stamps his sophistry causation. It was no abstraction of klepto- 
mania, no mere literary larceny; it was deliberate philosophical 
felony, not indeed for vulgar lust or greed, but for scientific impos- 
ture.” 


Not less is Mr. Kirkman justified in adding, that the pub- 

lication of the three Essays on Religion leaves no room for 
delicacy in assigning the true motive for this word-robbery: 
_ -“Tt was to root out of logic and science the notion of a veritable 
cause of the Cosmos, and it has culminated in that outpouring of 
scorn upon the belief of a conscious Author and Upholder of the 
Universe, the all-perfect God and Father of us all, which stains the 
morbid pages of these three Essays.” —P. 236. 


The great stronghold of the schools which Mr. Mill regarded 
as representing the true science of the age, is Matter, that stuff 
consisting of atoms indefinitely small and inconceivably hard 
and solid, which fills the whole universe, and which contains 
in itself the promise and the potency of all life. Only in these 
days has the empire of Matter received anything like adequate 
recognition; and even now its wpholders are compelled to 
strive with the energy of crusaders to establish a supremacy 
which, as they tell us, is to cover ultimately the whole domain 
of law, religion, morals, thought and life. So long as we are 
shut in within these iron walls,—so long as we are compelled 
to believe that the utterly inert and absolutely solid atoms of 
matter are the vehicles through which force acts, and without 
which it cannot act,—so long as we confess that from these 
dead and inorganic atoms has been evolved every form of 
organic life and all mental action,—the philosophy of Matter 
must go on its way towards victory. So far as it advances, it 
effectually shuts out the idea of a Divine Mind and Will, with 
which the mind and will of man have an immediate relation ; 
so far as its axioms are received, men are graciously permitted 


to adore a blind unconscious power, as it is termed, which. 


somehow or other makes for righteousness, and to offer up 
their worship.to what is called the Principle of the Universe, 
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or to any principle they please ; provided that by the phrase 
they do not mean a.conscious Cause of all things. Wherever 
there is life, there is matter; and without matter is no life. 
Nay, more, matter is not merely the vehicle of force, it is the 
force itself, Only a few weeks ago,* Dr. Tyndall, speaking of 
the living miracle of the developed babe of nine months in the 
womb, called on us to consider the work accomplished during 
that short period, adding emphatically, “Matter I define as 
the mysterious thing by which all this has been accomplished. 
How it came to have this power, is a question on which I have 
never ventured an opinion.” A more pertinent question would 
be, Has any one seen this matter? Can any one spy out these 
ultimate atoms, and is there any reason for supposing that they 
exist? On what authority are we to have the very foundations 
of our faith in a Living God destroyed? In strict truth, on 
no authority whatever, except that of the mere dictum of philo- 
sophers, who are talking about what they have not seen, and 
what, they tell us, neither they nor any one else can see. 
These wonders belong to a region wholly beyond the range of 
human observation, a region lying “between the microscope 
limit and the true molecular limit.” The first limit is a mani- 
fest fact; the second limit must be maintained at all costs. 
If the reality of this limit be denied, the empire of matter 
vanishes; but whether it be denied or not, it exists for us only 
by our faith in the words of the philosophers who assure us of 
its existence.| To these assertions of scientific Vaticanism, Dr. 
Lionel Beale has given a flat and complete denial. Everything 
turns on the mechanical structure of what is termed living 
matter. This matter has been examined with a microscopic 
power which would give to a man of ordinary stature a height 
greater than that of Mont Blanc. “What,” asks Dr. Beale, “is 
to be seen when living matter is thus magnified? Machinery? 
By no means. We distinctly discern clear, transparent, struc- 
tureless, moving matter, which lives and grows. In it there is 
no indication of the presence of molecules or particles, I should 
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say, no structure, no machinery of any kind.” De non appa- 

rentibus et non existentibus eadem est ratio. So we have 

been accustomed to think ; but some modern physicists have 

changed the rule. They at least are privileged to reveal to 

their fellow-men that which mortal eye has never seen. Beyond 

the microscopic limit, “these gifted individuals,” to cite again 

the words of Dr. Beale, “are able to discern in the midst of 
what is clear and structureless, and without any magnifying 

powers whatever, the rigid fact of the presence of mechanical 

machinery having a ‘molecular structure”” All is, in short, 

pure assumption. The atoms of matter must be posited, 

because, if they be not posited, the universe becomes the work 

of a Divine Mind, always making, always sustaining ; and if 
they be posited, then it follows irresistibly that the primeval 

living matter was formed direct from the non-living. But the 

atoms belong only to the region of imagination; and the asser- 

tion of a gradual change from the non-living to the living is 

the purest fancy. *“The easy manner,” says Dr, Beale, “in 
which this fact of the imagination is assumed, as if no one could 

doubt it for a moment, is very significant; but neither Heckel 

nor any of his numerous followers has adduced any grounds 

for the conclusion that any living form came direct from non- 

living matter. The scientific man who professes to believe 

that any living form has ever been directly derived or evolved 

from the inorganic, must have unbounded faith in some 

methods which are beyond the limit of observation and ex- 

periment. There are no facts of science to support the hypo- 

thesis.” 

That which is lacking in fact is made up by assertion. All 
force, we are told, must act from matter upon matter, and can- 
not act otherwise; and if it be so, then also it must act in 
matter, and cannot act out of it or without it. With the 
universality and ubiquity of this matter nothing must be 
allowed to interfere. Light travels at the rate of 185,000 
miles in a second. “How,” asks Dr. Tyndall, “is such a 
velocity to be obtained? By boldly diffusing in space a 
medium of the requisite tenuity and elasticity.” Nothing can 
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be clearer and more convincing than the chapter in which 
Mr. Kirkman shews that by Dr. Tyndall’s system this ether 
can be neither more nor less than discontinuous particle 
matter, only more minute, perhaps, and attenuated than the 
matter of ordinary bodies, and that to affirm the absolute con- 
tinuity of the atoms of his ether would be a flat contradiction 
to its elasticity, while yet the whole explanation is so framed 
as to leave inevitably upon the unscientific mind the impres- 
sion that there are “two kinds of matter,—particle matter, 
which is all atoms and molecules, aud ether matter, which is 
all dense elastic waves, without chinks or divisions” (p. 109). 

So far, then, as reason may carry us, these molecules or 
atoms, or by whatever name they are to be called, are undis- 
coverable. So far as experience and experiment carry us, they 
do not exist, nor are they anything more than instruments for 
the maintenance of a certain philosophical creed ; but for their 
retention in any size short of absolute nothingness, the battle 
is waged with a pertinacity which betrays the conviction that 
if this point be lost the citadel of their system is gone. In 
Mr, Kirkman’s words : 


“The decimal denoting the diameter of the atom in inches may - 
begin with a line of zeros from here to Sirius, or a thousand times 
as far. ‘The power they talk of can put this inexhaustible energy 
into the atom whose dimensions are of any infinitesimal degree of 
smallness, having position and parts as near nothing as you please ; 
there is nothing absurd in that. But if you reduce the minute 
locus to that which has position without parts, or to anything below 
their absolute minimum, they affirm, but they do not pretend to 
prove it, nor to shew us at what point of discontinuity this happens, 
that the conception becomes absurd.”—P. 114. 


Can Mr. Kirkman be considered to speak too harshly when, 
in summing up the case, he asserts— 


“That matter, space-filling stuff which is not force, is, like must- 
be, a term too many, and an instrument of sophism; that matter, 
like must-be, is a symbol not of thought but of want of thought ; 
and that matter, like must-be, is a venerable rag of Ignorance ”+— 


- Pp, 147. 
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It is unnecessary to cite further instances, all tending to 
“shew that any philosophical system must rest upon and be 
built up with assumptions, which fails to take account of the 
‘one fact of which we have absolute knowledge and certitude,— 
in strictness of speech, the knowledge which I possess, and 
which none can impart to me or possess for me,—that 1 am a 
conscious thinker. It is useless to suppose for a moment that 
any train of reasoning on any conceivable subject can begin 
except with this proposition; and the fact, therefore, with 
which all reasoning starts is one which no experience or 
observation or reason has imparted to me, and the denial or 
doubt of which is absolute absurdity. As preceding every 
train of reasoning, it cannot possibly be proved by any of 
them’; and if the attempt to account for me as a thinker be 
made by any theory whether of evolution or any other, then, 
as it started from this proposition as a first premiss, so to this 
proposition it must come as the final conclusion,—in other 
words, the argument will be a circle, vicious and worthless. 
Of this consciousness Mr. Kirkman justly speaks as “a fact 
and a force of the Cosmos, the first of all given to me, and that 
with a certainty transcending all deductions from it” (p. 195). 
With equal justice he refuses to allow this certainty to be 
“nicknamed metaphysic.” “It is prophysic, antecedent in 
time and truth and order to all my physical knowledge, not 
coming after it.” 

I make no attempt to give a sketch of the philosophy 
which Mr, Kirkman builds up on this basis. It is unnecessary 
to do so, because it is in the strictest harmony with the belief 
and convictions expressed generally in this Review. It comes 
briefly to this,—I find myself a true Cause in a Universe of 
acting forces; and the only means through which I find these 
forces is my Will. The irresistible conclusion follows that 
there is besides my Will an Infinite Will, which is my Cause 
and the Cause of all other minds and wills and of all things 
visible and invisible. There are two sides to Mr. Kirkman’s 
task,—the one -being the account which he has given of the 
theories or systems of evolution, psychology, matter, or any 
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others ; and the other, the philosophy which he has built on a 
fact which is the basis of all our knowledge of whatsoever kind. 
The former theories stand discredited for their assumptions, 
their inconsistencies, their contradictions ; nor will any re- 
ceive them who do not care to resort to cisterns which hold no 
water. 

For not a few to whom the conclusions involved in these 
theories are a very Ephialtes or nightmare, a cloud which blots 
the light out of heaven, Mr. Kirkman’s volume must, I am 
convinced, be an invaluable boon. If the rod of the oppressor 
be broken, he has done a righteous work ; if, further, he has 
shewn to any the rock on which rises the house that fears 
neither winds nor waves, the result is one in which we may 
feel a yet more hearty satisfaction. He will have brought the 
sunshine back to many a weary heart; to many a perplexed 
mind he will have shewn that true science has never said a 
word or advanced an hypothesis which should weaken the 
sense of responsibility and duty ; in many more, he will have 
added fresh strength to the conviction that the Infinite Cause 
of each one of us “loves all that He has made, to be gladdened 
and spurred and trained, through weal and woe, from lower 
to higher, from darker to brighter, from worse to better, glory- 
ing in all the minuteness as in all the majesty of His designs” 
(p. 263). 

PRESBYTER ANGLICANUS. 


V.—THE FITNESS OF WOMEN FOR THE MINISTRY. 


AmoncG the anomalies of our social state may be counted 
the fact that, while it is generally admitted that women are 
more religious than men, it is to men that in our age and 
country the Ministry of Religion is (with infinitesimal excep- 
tions) exclusively committed. While nine persons out of ten 
are conscious that their earliest sentiments of piety have been 
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derived from a mother, and that a sister or a wife has alone 
enabled the troubled faith of their latter years to survive the 
shocks of worldliness and doubt, there is yet not one recognized 
channel by which these waters of life, stored in the fountain of 
women’s hearts, can flow beyond the narrowest borders ; while, 
on the contrary, it is not too much to surmise that to a very 
large number of clergymen, well-meaning, learned and conscien- 
tious, the sense of dryness of soul in all that concerns the 
more spiritual part of their office is a perpetual self-reproach. 
Habitans in Sicco writes every autumn in the newspapers to 
complain he can obtain no refreshment from his weekly ser- 
mon at any church in his neighbourhood, while around him 
all the time are private wells and underground rivers of the 
purest-element of feeling for which he thirsts. It is a case of 


“ Water, water, everywhere, 
But not a drop to drink.” 


What we want first and above all things in our ministers of 
religion is, that they should be intensely religious; and knowing 
this, and that all other gifts and acquirements are compara- 
tively of small avail for the purpose, we deliberately exclude 
from the sacred office that moiety of the community amongst 
whom this special and most:precious grace is, at all events, 
least rare. 

The reasons for this exclusion are, however, amply sufficient 
to account, historically, for the anomaly. They are of two 
kinds, which I shall take leave to characterize as the Bad and 
the Good. There is a very deep-rooted prejudice, inherited 
from the ascetics of early Christianity, whereby the idea of 
womanhood is connected with very base associations. It is 
impossible to ignore this fact in any review of the religious 
position of the sex; and it is therefore better to say bluntly 
that, from this point of view, a woman is looked upon rather 
as an emissary from the Pit than a “daughter of the Lord 
Almighty ;” rather a temptation to earthly passion than a help- 
mate to heavenly purity. Springing up when the old classical 
world had sunk into a corruption and foulness which we can 
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now probably little realize in imagination, the frenzy of asceti- 
cism which was nourished among the deserts of the Thebaid, 
and attained its full growth in the monasteries of Greece and 
Italy—the origin of all the legends of which the “Temptation 
of St. Anthony” is the type *—has left almost ineffaceable 
traces throughout the nations of Europe; of course much 
more sharply marked in the Latin and Greek Churches, which 
have canonized these poor fanatics, and still set apotheosized 
Virginity on one of the thrones of Heaven, than among Pro- 
testant communities, wherein marriage has been always placed 
on a moral level with celibacy, and Martin Luther has been 
thoroughly absolved for his conjugal affection for the singu- 
larly plain old lady whose portrait by Lucas Cranach has this 
year enriched the Exhibition of Old Masters in Burlington 
House.f Nevertheless, even among Protestant Christians, a 
certain impression has remained, the reverse of that of their 
old Teuton forefathers, that women were nearer to the mind of 
the Divinity than men. The highest religious status a woman 
could attain in Milton’s opinion was a sort of deputy-piety ; 


“He for God only, she for God in him ;” 


a type which, considering the kind of representatives of the 
Deity which some of Adam’s descendants have proved to their 


* Ingoldsby’s rendering of this world-famous story, the favourite theme of so 
many eminent painters, is probably no very exaggerated reading of the general 
impression of the monastic mind respecting the fair sex : 

“« here are many devils which walk this world, 
Devils great and devils small, 
Devils short and devils tall ; 
Bold devils which go with their tails unfurled, 
Sly devils which carry them quite upcurled ; 
* * * * * 


But a laughing woman with two bright eyes 
Is the worsest devil of all!” 
+ I know not on what authority the familiar jovial couplet has been attributed 

to the great Reformer : 

Wer liebt nicht Wein, Weib und Gesang 

Der bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang. 
The ascetic spirit had very far departed, at all events, from the author who com- 
posed it, 2 
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wives, is scarcely to be ranked as elevated. The paramount 
influence of St. Paul’s mind in generating (as Rowland Wil- 
liams expresses it) the religious atmosphere which Protestants 
breathe, and the great bachelor Apostle’s semi-ascetic feelings 
about women, has seemingly counteracted the hereditary pre- 
disposition of Saxondom to reverence them. His treatment 
of Marriage (reproduced in the abominable exordium of the 
Solemnization of Holy Matrimony in the English Book of 
Common Prayer, and apparently intended to shew how wnholy 
are the sentiments assumed to form the usual basis of that 
alliance) has certainly tended to preserve the prestige of 
scriptural dignity and authority for sentiments on such sub- 
jects derived from Southern races and coarser times, and 
which might else have died out ere now in Teutonized Europe. 
The man who taught that those who married did well, and 
those who did not did better, struck a note which, however 
moderately sounded in his trumpet, has carried jarring echoes 
all down the ages. That, considering the hysterical behaviour 
of his male converts, when “every one hath a psalm, hath a 
doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a revelation, hath an interpre- 
tation,” * prudence justified St. Paul in prohibiting female 
locutions in public worship, may be fully conceded. But 
the unhappy petrifaction of his current directions, whereby 
(like so many other biblical utterances) they have become 
laws for all time and every divergency of circumstance, has 
been attended with almost immeasurable consequences. No 
Jewish lawgiver ever bade the Miriams and Deborahs, the 
Esthers and Judiths, of his race “keep silence” and hide their 
diminished heads from regard to “the angels,” or to anybody 
else in or out of temple or camp; and the consequence has 
been (as a very remarkable paper by a Jewish lady lately 
pointed out),+ that female patriots, judges and prophetesses, 
have played a noble and conspicuous part through the whole 


* 1 Cor xiv. 26. If this graphic description had applied to a female assembly, 
should we have ever been allowed to forget the circumstance ? 

+ The Hebrew Woman; by Constance de Rothschild. New Quarterly Maga- 
zine, January, 1876. 
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history of Judaism. But (not to speak profanely) St. Paul has 
been supposed to act like Louis XIV. when he forbade that 
any more healing wonders should be done at the tomb of the 


Abbé Paris : 
De par le Roi—Défense a Dieu, 


De faire miracle en ce lieu. 


If it were to please Providence to inspire a woinan with any 
of the gifts of the prophetic or ministerial offices, if ever the 
promise should be fulfilled to the letter that “your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy,” and that the impulse to speak 
holy words were to seize her in the most natural and appro- 
priate place, to wit, in church, St. Paul is quoted as authority 
to check any such irregular and inconvenable proceeding: “I 
suffer not a woman to speak in church.” The result has been 
that, except among the Quakers (who have coolly set the pro- 
hibition aside, and seemingly profited not a little by so doing), 
Christian rivals to the heroines of Judaism are not producible. 
During these last eighteen centuries, among all the millions 
of women in whose hearts the precepts of Christ have been 
sown and borne rich fruit, there may well have been a few 
whose eloquence and fervour of piety would have influenced 
the heart of men as much as a St. Bernard or a Peter the 
Hermit, and whose words, like those of a Tauler, a Fénélon or 
an & Kempis, would have remained a spiritual treasure for all 
time. But if such have lived and felt and thought, and longed 
perhaps to speak to their fellow-men out of the abundance of 
their hearts, their mouths have been effectually stopped. Order 
has reigned in the churches so far as they were concerned, and 

‘whatever light they might perchance have borne into the dark 
places of the earth, instead of being set upon a candlestick, 
has been very carefully covered up under a bushel. 

Such are, I venture to think, the bad reasons for the exclu- 
sion of women from the ministry. Good ones, however, are 
‘certainly forthcoming, if perchance, when weighed in the scale 
against the arguments in favour of such an innovation, they 
prove less heavy. They are drawn from circumstances, some 
of which pertain to the order of nature and can never be 
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altered, while others might be, or are already, in process of 
change. 

The functions of a minister of religion, as understood in 
modern times (apart from priestly claims to administer sacra- 
ments by special divine commission, with which we need not 
concern ourselves here), are, roughly speaking, two-fold: Ist, 
public prayer and preaching ; and, 2nd, pastoral ministrations 
in the homes of the members of the congregation. Regarding 
the first, women labour under several disadvantages, some- 
times amounting to disabilities. Though women’s voices, when 
good, reach farther than those of men, a considerable number 
are deficient in the physical vocal power indispensable to make 
themselves heard in an assembly numbering above one or two 
hundred persons. Nothing would be more pitiable and ridi- 
culous than for one of these ladies, whatever might be her 
mental gifts, to mount a pulpit and, with feeble voice rising 
only to crack in an occasional screech, to attempt to pour 
forth exhortations which three-fourths of her audience could 
not hear, and under which the remainder would writhe in an 
auditorial purgatory. Secondly, there can be no question but 
that the average female intellect is below the average male 
intellect, and consequently that there are fewer women than 
men up to the mark of intellectual competence, below which 
preaching, however well intended, and even inspired by 
genuine and true feeling, is apt rather to “give occasion 
to the enemy to blaspheme,” than to tend to edifying. 
If the foolish things of the world often confound the wise, 
the foolish people in it provoke and distract them; and 
even to their humblest hearers many such well-meaning silly ~ 
ones would be little else than the blind leading the blind into 
a ditch. Lamentable as it would be to hear a shrill feminine 
squeak delivering from the desk the majestic periods of Job 
and Isaiah, it would be doubly deplorable to listen to a thin 
and only too distinctly audible soprano enouncing alternately 
from the pulpit platitudes, ineptitudes and blunders, such as 
memory recalls only too keenly to many of us among the 
severest trials of the domestic circle. A special peril in this 
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matter also lies in the ill-omened circumstance that the greater 
the folly of the woman, so much greater, alas! is generally to 
be found her propensity to preach in private, and therefore it 
may presumably be dreaded her proclivity to extend to a 
larger sphere the benefit of her exhortations. It has been the 
observation of the present writer through a long experience, 
that masculine and feminine folly usually differ in this essen- 
tial particular. The Man-fool dimly perceives he is a fool, and 
holds his tongue accordingly ; or (if the vanity of his sex pre- 
vent him from arriving consciously at any such conviction or 
conclusion), he deems that as Prudence is the better part of 
Valour, so is Silence the proper garb of Wisdom, and that the 
less he wastes on an ungrateful world the precious jewels of 
his ideas, the more credit shall he have for those supposed 
to remain in the casket of his mind. A man who talks much 
is nine times out of ten a clever and brilliant person, and may 
possibly be the most profound of thinkers, who brings out of 
the inexhaustible treasury of his imagination things new and 
old. A Woman-fool, on the contrary, usually does not find 
out, till she is old and ugly and the habit of silly chatter 
is irretrievably settled, that she is a fool at all—probably for 
the simple reason, that the more folly she talks, the more 
delighted her male admirers generally shew themselves with 
her discourse. Even if she does not happen to think herself 
particularly clever or well-informed, she has been taught to 
believe that ability in a woman is rather a defect to be con- 
cealed, than a gift to be exhibited, and that, as the sagacious 
Chinese proverb has it, “The glory of a man is knowledge, 
but the glory of a woman is to renounce knowledge.” Accord- 
ingly, without the slightest reticence or dread of exposure, she 
tumbles out of her untidy brain notions as trivial and mesquin 
as the contents of her own disorderly work-basket—here a 
button and there a spangle, a thimble, a bit of crochet, a 
string of beads, a tangled skein of silk, and a little ribbon 
marked with inches wherewith to measure the universe. The 
result of this difference in the display of folly is naturally to 
lend colour to a somewhat exaggerated estimate of that sur- 
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plusage of feebleness and frivolity in the feminine scale, of 
whose existence, alas! there can be no doubt, but which is per- 
haps less than is supposed out of proportion with the correla- 
tive dulness and stupidity in the masculine balance. As the 
immortal Mrs. Poyser sums up the matter, “ Women a7e fools. 
Providence made them to match the men !” 

Thus, then, two arguments at least against admitting women 
to the ministry rest on natural and inevitable grounds: some 
women are physically, some other women mentally, incapable 
of adequately fulfilling its duties. And to these adverse rea- 
sons others are added by the actual though not inevitable 
conditions of society. Women are now almost indefinitely 
less well educated than men, and only their superior quick- 
ness and tact prevent this inequality from telling disastrously 
in common life; while nothing could hinder it from doing so, 
were they to undertake the office of public teachers. The 95 
per cent. of public endowments for educational purposes which 
Mrs. William Grey has ascertained to be devoted exclusively 
to the use of boys, leaving the remaining 5 per cent. to train 
the future mothers of the community, does not indeed quite 
represent the proportionate knowledge of the two sexes. By 
hook or crook, with little teaching (and that teaching generally 
fourth or fifth rate of its kind), women do manage pretty gene- 
rally to scrape together and store up in their memories in a 
happy-go-lucky way a certain quantity of knowledge, useful 
and ornamental enough to pass muster. Women’s culture, 
when women are cultivated, sometimes (perhaps we may say 
often) possesses rather more breadth than that of men, and 
includes a good many topics rarely included in the masculine 
curriculum. It is therefore well suited to furnish pleasure to 
the possessor and entertainment to her acquaintance and 
readers; but the accuracy and definiteness of knowledge which 
men obtain, thanks to their much abused classical and mathe- 
matical training, is what every ordinarily educated woman 
with a grain of sense must sigh for all her life, till the day 
comes when Girton and the Society for the Higher Education 
of Women will have reared a more fortunate generation. Now 
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it is clearly highly desirable, if not absolutely indispensable, 
that a person who may be called upon to treat publicly and 
didactically, if not controversially (and let us hope and pray 
that women will not generally take to controversy !), almost 
every subject in the range of the higher interests of man, who 
at least ought not to regard any such interest as foreign 
ground, should possess not merely wide but accurate informa- 
tion, and be as far as possible above the liability to commit 
any gross blunders. This is of course viewing the subject 
apart from any special theological training such as the older 
churches have deemed almost the first qualification for the 
ministerial office. Even the poor Capuccini preaching friars, 
whose astounding ignorance of profane history and science 
affords inexhaustible tales of merriment in Italy, who talk of 
“the great St. Augustine of Hippo, who crowned King Alfred, 
who signed Magna Charta,” and are wont to indulge in such 
figures of rhetoric as imaginary sniffs round the pulpit at the 
smell of the roasting flesh of St. Lawrence on his gridiron— 
even these poor old fellows have received adequate instruction 
in the doctrines, the legends, and the moral and penitential 
systems of their Church. Proverbially ignorant as are the 
Greek Popes, and the Nestorian, Coptic, and Maronite priests, 
they too are perfectly well “up” in all those recondite dogmas 
which are supposed to be their peculiar concern, and can tell 
with unerring certainty whether Christ had two natures or 
two wills, or only one of each, or whether the Holy Ghost 
positively proceeded from the Father only, according to Greek 
orthodoxy, or from the Father and the Son, according to that 
of Rome and Canterbury. Nearer home, of course, theological 
education is a wider and more serious matter. If young 
priests at Maynooth are taught the astronomical system which 
makes the sun go round the earth, and the moral system of 
Peter Dens, which is nearly as completely the reverse of the 
truth, they still receive an enormous amount of something 
which goes by the name of instruction, and, in the matters of 
scholastic theology and casuistry, are probably qualified to 
beat a great many eminent D.D.’s of Oxford and Cambridge. 
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Here in England, and in Scotland also, every church, Esta- 
blished and Dissenting, has its college or colleges for training 
its clergy, either apart from, or together with, students intended 
for lay professions; and without the degree or certificate 
afforded by such institution, the entry into the ministry is 
barred. Christendom, in short, has, ike Judaism, its “Schools 
of the Prophets,’ and nobody is invited to prophesy, even if 
he be pious and gifted as John Bunyan, who has not passed 
through them and learned his lesson. 

The necessity for this theological training, so far as it con- 
cerns the insurance of orthodox doctrine from the acolyte 
when he becomes a preacher, of course falls to the ground 
when we contemplate an order of things quite outside the 
orthodox churches, and such as it is not to be anticipated they 
will sanction for many a day. Our female preacher is by the 
hypothesis, for the present at all events, either quite irregularly 
connected with the orthodox sects, a Minister Unattached or 
Amateur Pastor (and some such there are at this moment doing 
a vast deal of good work, e.g. Miss Catherine Marsh and the 
sister of Mr. Spurgeon); or if ever officially recognized and a~ 
professional minister, then as belonging to some heterodox 
communion, such as those in America, which profit by the 
services of Lucretia Mott, the Rev. Phoebe Hanaford, the Rev. 
Antoinette Brown, and the Rev. Celia Burleigh ; and the Uni- 
tarian congregation at Melbourne, who have honoured them- 
selves by choosing for their pastor Martha Turner, a lady 
whose great abilities and noble spiritual feeling seem to me to 
hold out the very example we seek of what a woman in the 
pulpit may and ought to be* No necessity exists compelling 
a female preacher who enlists under the banner of religious 
freedom to undergo the particular mental drill which qualifies 
the Romanist or Anglo-Catholic clergyman for the performance 
of all the peculiar intellectual gymnastics and evolutions 
necessary to his office, and included in the duty of ardently 


* A sermon by this lady on The Sacrament of Life, preached and printed at 
Melbourne, would amply justify, I think, to every reader the remark above. 
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believing exactly all which his Church believes; and being 
equipped to do battle with anybody who believes anything less 
or anything more. But is there on this account less reason 
that the candidate for the liberal ministry should undertake 
less severe studies and go through a less complete mental 
training than the embryo priest, Latin or Anglican? The 
reverse has been most nobly and wisely maintained by the 
Unitarian body in this country, whose scheme of theological 
culture (if the present writer may presume to estimate it) is 
very considerably wider and deeper than that which is de- 
manded to qualify the possessor for the See of Canterbury. 
The teacher of religion who is to be something more than the 
expounder of a ready-prepared catechism,—who is to lead his 
flock not merely into one particular paddock and to water them 
exclusively at one particular pond, but into every field of sweet 
and wholesome herbage, and beside every stream of living 
waters,—whose duty it will be to pluck up the cruel brambles 
and clear away the piles of stones of doubts and difficulties 
which grow aud are flung by careless hands along the path of 
faith and life-—such a teacher ought to be furnished with 
every aid which learning can offer. Above all, I should hold 
that a woman who should venture to assume this high and 
arduous task specially needs such equipment; since, for a long 
time to come, she must expect to be more than others the 
mark of question and criticism ; and the very eagerness of her 
own mind may (unless weighted by solid erudition) carry her 
more quickly and more remotely astray. Every one must have 
noticed how there are some persons full of originality and 
mother-wit, who continually fancy they are making fresh 
observations and theories, while their next neighbour, who 
has never had an idea properly his own, can tell them off on 
his fingers, what ancient sage first made their observation, 
and when and by whom in the Middle Ages their theory was 
broached, and how it was refuted and abandoned by all think- 
ing people several centuries ago. The merely original man 
makes himself ridiculous for want of learning, and is in fact 
always beginning de novo at the bottom of the ladder of human 
VOL, XIII. s 
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thought. The mere scholar is nothing better than a Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon, and never exercises any influence except that of 
a useful drag on the ideas of his friends when they are going 
down-hill. The true teacher must indispensably combine both 
the gift of originality and the acquirement of such stores of 
knowledge as shall enable him to trace doctrines and hypo- 
theses to their sources—to know what has been said for.and 
against them by the greater thinkers of the world who have 
dealt with them—and, in a word, to know exactly how far he 
is or is not a heretic, and not be (as is the commonest of cases) 
a heinous heretic while he believes himself strictly orthodox, 
and strictly orthodox and even commonplace when he enun- 
ciates what he fondly conceives to be a bold, startling heresy. 
All this applies (for reasons too obvious to need animadversion) 
pre-eminently to teachers of the more impulsive sex. Accord- 
ingly we must admit that the argument against female min- 
isters of religion founded on the lower educational status of 
women at present, is, so far as it goes, perfectly valid. 

Lastly, there is an argument which I imagine would half- 
consciously influence many serious-minded people against the 
admission of women to such an office. Women are (thanks to 
all sorts of causes, historical, political, personal, with which 
we need not concern ourselves) actually much deconsidered by 
men. Would not their deconsideration be reflected on Religion 
itself were they to become its authorized ministers? With 
enormous labour, the Broad-church school has been trying to 
efface the stamp of effeminacy from their order,'to cultivate 
“ Muscular Christianity,’ and make laymen of the order of the - 
author of “Sword and Gown” remember that a priest is not ne- 
cessarily an old woman. If many women, old or young, enter 
the ministry, will not this effort to redeem the character of the 
order be entirely thrown away, and the impression become 
quite ineffaceable that Manliness and Godliness are two orbs 
always seen in opposition and never in conjunction? I con- 
fess I should feel such a fear as this to form a very cogent 
argument were it altogether well founded. 
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Let us now, before attempting to discuss the possible ad- 
vantages to be set against all these objections to the religious 
ministry of women, briefly run back over the heads we have 
passed, and see if there be not some answer to each objection, 
or at least some hope that its force might with time and care 
be neutralized. 

First, there was noticed the ascetic feeling, inherited from 
the old monks, of the essential wnholiness of women, and their 
consequent unworthiness to meddle with sacred things. This 
idea has probably occurred for the first time to many an 
English lady when she has penetrated by chance into some 
hallowed precinct, some tempting and shadowy cloister, of a 
monastery in Italy or Syria, and has been driven out tumul- 
tuously by a whole flock of cowled and sandalled brethren, 
cackling like so many geese at the intrusion of a cat into a 
hen-house. Perhaps, as at Vallombrosa among the Appen- 
nines, or St. Saba in the desert, she has seen the gentlemen of 
her party courteously received and comfortably lodged within 
the noble walls of the convent, while she has been left to 
such nocturnal repose as might be found in a flea-~haunted 
pavilion outside, or in her tent pitched in a valley of centi- 
pedes. She has been accustomed to think of women gene- 
rally as of the types common in decent English society, a little 
straitlaced, or perhaps a little “gushing,” as the case may be ; 
and she has very honestly taken it for granted that if there be 
any serious harm in the world, it is the opposite sex who are 
principally to blame. Suddenly it is revealed to her that, by 
a large number of her fellow-creatures, she herself and all her 
female belongings,—her eminently respectable governesses, 
the Misses Prunes and Prism—her dear old grandmother, 
Mrs. Goody-Good—and her majestic aunt, Lady Bountiful,— 
all are looked upon as little better than so many Succubi of 
Satan, sent to lure the souls of those ridiculous old monks to 
destruction. The shock has not rarely produced a peal of 
ungovernable laughter such as those hoary cloisters had never 
echoed ere profane Saxon Balmorals trod their pavement ; but 
when la pazza Signorina Inglese has retired to her hotel or her 
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tent, she finds that a new and very unpleasant light has been 
thrown on matters whereon she had never reflected before. 
Modern English Ritualism and Monasticism are doing their 
best, in more ways than need now be specified, to introduce 
into English life these Oriental and gross ideas about women ; 
that pseudo-purity which is most impure. In so far as they 
prevail, they will do us an injury quite incalculable. Need- 
less to say that, to people trained in such a school, a female 
minister of religion would be a monstrous thing. Almost as 
well might the creature trill out the melodies of La Traviata 
or La Grande Duchesse, or perform her part in a ballet in the 
costume of a sylph! The view of womanhood taken by these 
ultra-sanctified persons and by the most cynical and profligate 
old roués is practically the same. Surely it is to be hoped 
that all this worse than folly will be swept away in the blast 
of public impatience and indignation which sooner or later 
must burst, like a breath of wholesome autumn storm, through 
the incense-laden atmosphere of Ritualism, and consign to 
the four winds all its trumpery of millinery, chandlery and 
upholstery, and the thoroughly base and materialistic ideas 
which have come in with them. 

Secondly, among the bad reasons for the exclusion of women 
from the pulpit, we have referred to St. Paul’s dictum, “I 
suffer not a woman to speak in church.” Whatever high 
degree of human wisdom we must all attribute to the great- 
est of the apostles, or even divine authority, as the orthodox 
hypothesis of inspiration would give to his words, there is 
absolutely no ground at all for the assumption that, because 
he forbade women to affront public opprobrium by preaching 
when women lived habitually shut up, each in her gynecewm, 
he would likewise have forbidden them to offer religious 
exhortations in a sacred place when public sentiment has be- 
come reconciled to their appearance in the streets, on the 
stage, in the lecture-room, and even on the platform. In 
India at this moment, the noble leaders of the Brahmo Somaj, 
to whom the cause of the elevation of women is as dear as to 
any English Woman-Suffragist of us all, have yet been com- 
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pelled, by the dire necessities of a debased state of social 
feeling and long-inherited ideas of scandal, to take infinite 
precautions before admitting their wives and daughters to 
the public worship of the Mandir, and doubtless would shrink 
with well-justified alarm from inviting the authoresses of some 
of their sweetest hymns to sing them in their choir. Yet 
these same Apostles of India, when they pass to the latitude 
of London, are without a prejudice on the side of the religious 
work of Englishwomen, and would probably be the first to 
welcome their ministrations. It is no more than justice to St. 
Paul to assume he would have been no less ready than they 
to apply a different discipline to a totally different phase of 
society. The coolness, indeed, wherewith the most orthodox 
persons always do practically take for granted that scriptural 
precepts, however rigid in form and seemingly intended by 
their authors for perpetual observance, are to be set aside 
without scruple, as applying to a bygone state of things, when 
they do not chime in with their own inclinations and pre- 
judices, is only to be paralleled by the tenacity wherewith 
they maintain their authority under every vicissitude when 
they happen to coincide with them. Let any one who 
quotes St. Paul’s incidental remark about women speaking in 
church, be called on to avow how far he has taken to heart 
the solemn decree issued in the Encyclical Letter of the one 
great Council of the assembled apostles, in the awfully mys- 
terious words, “It seemed good unto the Holy Ghost and to 
us” (as if these were two separate opinions) “to lay upon you 
(the Gentile world) no greater burden than these necessary 
things—to abstain from meats offered to idols, .... and from 
things strangled, and from blood.” Lives there a modern 
Christian whose conscience would in the smallest degree be 
troubled by taking the rice and ghee from a Hindoo temple, 
eating a rabbit strangled in a snare, or partaking of a black- 
pudding or a Bologna sausage ? 

Passing now to the more reasonable reasons against admit- 
ting women to the ministry,—the natural and incurable dis- 
abilities, physical and mental, under which not a few of them 
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labour,—the answer comes at once to hand. Those amongst 
them who are unfitted for the office must not undertake it, 
any more than dumb or stuttering or imbecile men. There 
is no more difficulty in exclusion in one case than in the 
other, though there may be a few more persons necessarily 
excluded. 

As to education, the case is much more serious. Certainly, 
unless women can receive the same solid and extensive train- 
ing as male theological students (rather more strict and rigid 
than less so), to make up for what may have been wanting of 
exactness in their girlish school-room education, the appear- 
ance in our pulpits of a number of female heads, lightly stored 
with learning or logic, would be to the last degree ill-omened. 
But ‘is there the smallest necessity why this should be? If 
the desire of a woman to devote herself to religious work were 
of any depth or worth consideration, she would not only be 
willing, but crave, to pass through the severest studies, to fit 
herself to the utmost of her abilities for so high and sacred a 
task ; and we have only to consult the record of Girton and 
Newnham Hall during the last few years since they have been 
opened, to see that if women choose to study and have the fair 
opportunity of doing so, there are not a few of them capable 
at all events of attaining to thosé levels whereon men of the 
learned professions habitually take their stand. If a few fickle 
or weak-minded women were to enter as students such an insti- 
tution, let us say, as Manchester New College, they would be 
very speedily “choked off,’ and no more harm would be done 
than by the scores of youths “plucked” at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and led to change their programme of life. Those 
women, on the contrary, who should pass successfully through 
such an intellectual and moral sieve might thenceforth be very 
safely trusted. : 

Again: The fear that Religion itself might come to be 
deconsidered, as a result of the deconsideration of the sex of 
its ministers, must prove groundless if, instead of bringing a 
fresh element of weakness into preaching and prayer, it should 
prove that (as I shall hope presently to shew) women are 
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likely to pour a new stream of life into what has so often 
become dry and unprofitable. After all, the inner heart of 
humanity honours in its very core spiritual graces, over the 
physical, the intellectual, and even the moral. Not the con- 
querors, not the philosophers, not even those who have dis- 
played most virtue apart from religion, have been adored and 
deified amongst men, but the prophets and saints who have 
ascended the mountain-peaks of Prayer and thrown open the 
windows of Heaven. The world’s history for eighteen hundred 
years dates not from Julius Cesar, or Plato, or Marcus Aure- 
lius, but from the Man of Nazareth, neither warrior, statesman 
or philosopher,—whose simple life and martyr death might 
well have been forgotten amidst hundreds of other lives and 
deaths scarcely less pure or noble, were it not that he was, 
over and above every other man of whom we have knowledge, 
spiritually great—the greatest Religious Genius of all time 
—the human being who best fulfilled the conditions under 
which inspiration is given to man—the Saint concerning 
whom it needed only a metaphor, not a myth, to tell that the 
Holy Ghost descended like a dove and rested upon him. 

Now as we look back over the Christian centuries during 
which the spiritual, God-loving, anti-carnal impulse sent forth 
from Judzea has passed on, transmitted in waves of emotion 
from age to age and land to land, does it not seem probable that 
among those who have received it most fully, and might have 
helped its transmission most effectually, there have been thou- 
sands of women? In effect, history notoriously shews that in the 
apostolic time and at the period of the conversion of Europe, at 
least half the work achieved was due to the ardour wherewith 
noble ladies not a few took up the task of introducing and dis- 
seminating Christian ideas through courts and camps. But when 
the age for this kind of female patronage was over, the powers 
of women to aid the cause which so many of them have had 
next to their innermost hearts, have been narrowed within the 
walls of the home or even of the cloister. We do not doubt 
that this home influence of women has indeed been incalcu- 
lably great and beneficent. It is hard to conceive what would 
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be the sort of religion remaining in an island colonized by 
men only, and with a population recruited only by boys 
too young to remember a mother’s care. The chances might 
lie between a society of Trappists or a herd such as the gold- 
diggers of a “Roaring Camp” in a Californian gulch. But 
because the religious influence of women in their homes 
has been inestimably beneficial, is it, I ask, any reason for 
resting satisfied that they should exercise no influence at all 
outside their doors? Surely there might have been prevision 
of just such a state of things as has existed now for more than 
a thousand years in Christendom, in the warning already 
referred to in this paper, to set a light on a candlestick (when 
we are so happy as to possess a light) and not under a bushel ? _ 
If ever the time comes when the spiritual home influence of 
women is allowed to radiate into the outer circle of public 
life, there is surely reason to believe that that most precious 
element of spirituality will make itself felt, touching the hearts 
of men with new softness, awakening their consciences with 
the power of mother-like gentleness, and inspiring quite a new 
reverence alike for women and for religion. 

“Ah!” it will be said, “this is all very well if women 
should by some happy chance succeed as preachers and minis- 
ters. If, on the contrary, they fail, and make a miserable 
fiasco of their attempt, what ridicule will they not draw on 
the most sacred things! Is it wise, is it allowable, to incur 
such a risk 2?” 

Feeling a good deal of sympathy with such an alarm as 
this, having a terror (possibly exaggerated) of some day under- 
going the frightful experience of listening, in a place of wor- 
ship from which I could not decently escape, to the ignorant, 
shallow, dogmatic folly which it has been my occasional 
penance to hear from women elsewhere, and which has un- 
doubtedly a character of its own still more ignorant, more 
shallow and more dogmatic, than any folly commonly to be 
heard from men, I here humbly confess that for many years 
such a possibility has with me almost outweighed the actual 
probability that women would in general fulfil the duties of 
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the ministry exceptionally well. But longer reflection has 
tended much to remove my fears, while it has strengthened 
my hopes. In the first place, I look with extreme confidence 
to such a sifting process as a good theological college course 
would inevitably effect, to exclude from concurrence all the 
frivolous, the half-hearted, the weak-minded—all those women, 
in short, who should not prove capable of strong and steady 
mental labour, and willing to undergo it for several consecu- 
tive years. From such as should pass triumphantly through 
an ordeal of this kind, nothing very outrageous in the way of 
folly or contemptible in the way of feminine “twaddle” would 
need to be apprehended. And, again, there is a second and 
very satisfactory ground for reassurance. Female ministers 
will certainly not (at all events for a very long time to come) 
be appointed to lecture us by any despotic authority. They 
cannot, indeed, be ministers at all unless some of us distinctly 
desire them to minister for our particular benefit. By a happy 
decree of Fate, it takes at least two or three persons at any 
time to form a congregation. There must be the hearers of 
the discourse as well as the speaker; and, as even the sternest 
sticklers for the rights of women are not likely to proceed so 
far as to demand compulsory attendance at female preach- 
ments, there will always remain open a door of hope and refuge 
whereby the oppressed may go free. The same argument 
applies in this case as to the everlastingly reproduced fallacy 
about the franchise, namely, that if their political disabilities 
be removed, women will invade the benches of St. Stephen’s. 
As nobody can ever be elected an M.P. unless he, or she, find 
a majority of some constituency to choose him, or her, as the 
best candidate, so neither can anybody become a minister in 
one of the free churches, unless he, or she, find a congregation 
ready to “sit under” him, or her, as a tolerable preacher. In 
either case, the woman who could so singularly impress the 
majority of electors* or parishioners with the conviction of 


* In the case of the M.P., this would need to be a majority of men, seeing that 
the whole female contingent of qualified voters will only (if admitted) add about a 
fifth or sixth to the register. 
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her supreme fitness as to induce them to choose her for the 
political or religious office, would be undoubtedly so very 
remarkable a person, that it would be ten thousand pities the 
world should be deprived of her service. 


Let us now turn to the other side of the shield. Having 
discussed the validity of the arguments against the admission 
of women to the ministry, let us see what is to be said directly 
in favour of such an innovation. 

In the first place, it is obvious that women have certain 
special aptitudes and qualifications (as well as the above- 
named disaptitudes) for such an office. We have been 
hitherto speaking as if the work of a minister lay almost 
exclusively in the pulpit and reading-desk; but we must 
remember that a very large and very important part of it lies 
also in the homes of the members of the congregation, in the 
hour of their sorrows and difficulties, their sicknesses, doubts, 
repentances, death. Can any one doubt that the tender and 
ready sympathies of women, and their superior tact and dis- 
cernment of character, their natural tendency to soothe and 
exhort rather than to upbraid or threaten, are qualities more 
valuable for such service than any which men, however pious, 
_ well-meaning and learned in casuistry, usually bring to such 

tasks? As a matter of fact, women do instinctively perform 
the office of ministering angels on these occasions all over the 
land, without waiting for any licence or consecration ; while 
many of the best of the clergy either suffer all their days from 
unconquerable shyness and the sense of their own want of 
tact, or run speedily into the ruts of professional consolations 
and exhortations in formal phraseology, meaning little or 
nothing to speaker or hearer. Of all the irritating—I might 
say, maddening—things in human life, there is nothing worse 
than to be addressed in the hour of mortal agony and despair, 
when our hearts, riven to the core, could scarcely bear an 
angel’s touch, by a smug, self-satisfied personage, who inflicts 
on us his cut-and-dried consolations and exhortations to per- 
fect quiescence and cheerful resignation ; all the time revealing, 
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by every word and gesture, how utterly incapable he is of 
comprehending even the shadow of our grief. It would be 
difficult to estimate how many people (especially the intelli- 
gent men of the humbler classes, who are the principal victims 
of these tormentors),—men who would have suffered them- 
selves to be led with child-like submission by any wise and 
loving hand, even through the wicket-gate of Prayer and Re- 
pentance, to the Heavenly Way,—have been, on the contrary, 
goaded by them into hardness, disgust and rebellion. It is 
real, genuine, spontaneous sympathy which alone can autho- 
rize any one to approach the sacred borders of a great sorrow. 
Can any one doubt that women would feel this, as a general 
rule, more tenderly, more genuinely, than men? The fear 
would be that the strain on the heart of a good woman, 
minister of a large congregation, would be so great as very 
sensibly to tell upon her health and life. 

Further, outside the region of sentiment, and even in the 
intellectual way, so far as it concerns social influence, a woman 
has special facilities. If she have extensive knowledge (and ‘I 
am presuming she will have acquired a good deal before enter- 
ing the ministry), it will generally be more ready to hand than 
that of aman. Her humour, if she possesses a grain of that 
precious quality, will have the great advantage, in all wordy 
skirmishing, of being playful, quick as lightning, and always 
at command,—not like the ponderous satire which takes an 
hour to get out of its sheath, or the peculiarly masculine type 
of wit which the owner— 

“beareth not about, 
As if afraid to use it out, 
Except on holidays or so, 
As men their best apparel do.” 


Her logic—if by happy circumstance she has really trained 
her mind to work logically—will not lose the famous feminine 
faculty for springing to the top of stairs while the man is 
steadily walking up the steps, because she has acquired the 
power of recognizing whether she be on the right landing 
or the wrong. 
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Regarding the rhetorical faculties of women, we may first 
remark that, by a well-known law of acoustics, a female voice 
will, if equally strong, reach further, and be audible more 
clearly at a distance, than that of a man, and, for some kinds 
of eloquence at all events, its softer and purer tones will pro- 
bably find their way most easily to the heart. What her 
actual powers of oratory may be, is one of the problems of the 
future; but the experience of feminine public speaking during 
the last few years, though far too trifling to base a theory upon 
it, seems to point to a curious but not inexplicable rule, viz., 
that, given the same zdeas, a woman will generally express 
them more easily than a man, at least than an Englishman. 
This gift of facile and appropriate expression is obviously one 
dependent on a special faculty of the brain (the loss of which 
constitutes aphasia), and is very variously distributed among 
races, and also, I think, between the sexes, Oratory, which is 
dependent upon it for its machinery, as a pianist on his finger- 
ing, is proverbially rare among men of our nation, though 
when it does exist it seems to reach sometimes to the climax 
of power and grandeur. Englishwomen, on. the contrary (so 
far as we yet may guess), possess more often the ready-worded- 
ness, the fluency and verve of speech, of the Celt or the Italian. 
Either the feminine nervous temperament is favourable to this 
faculty, or (as I would rather imagine to be the case) the root 
of the difference lies in the region of sentiment, and women 
speak more fluently because they are more apt to be carried 
away by interest in their subject or sympathy with their 
audience. The dread of making himself ridiculous by stam- 
mering, by talking injudiciously, or making a mistake of any 
kind, is so deeply ingrained in the mind of the ordinary 
English gentleman, that if one—not a barrister or clergy- 
man, and consequently not inured to the sound of his own 
voice—be called on suddenly to return thanks at a wedding- 
breakfast, he will, nine times out of ten, stutter and hum- 
and-haw, and, after putting every one on thorns, will end by 
making some extraordinarily mal-dpropos joke, like the cele- 
brated one of Lord Feenix in “Dombey & Son.” Or if he 
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be aware over-night that he will be called on to address his 
own tenants on the morrow, his slumbers will be considerably 
less sound than if he had been warned he must go out and 
fight a duel at sixteen paces. As to an Englishman taking 
kindly to public speaking when advanced in life, so miracu- 
lous an event, I believe, is scarcely on record. 

Nearly the contrary of all this holds true as regards women. 
Those among them who are willing to speak in public seem to 
be carried away the moment they begin by feelings which 
leave little room for self-reflection, whatever pangs of shyness 
and diffidence they may have endured beforehand.* But is it 
not very superfluous to expatiate on the special gifts of speech 
assigned by Nature to womankind, since in all ages their 
proneness to over-exert them has been the theme of jest and 
satire, and at no very remote date hostelries were adorned by 
the sign of the “Good Woman,” meaning a woman with no 
tongue ; penal laws were in force against the creature (now 
happily classified among the Extinct Mammalia), the Common 
Scold; and even tombstones were enlivened by a sort of dig at 
the sleeper beneath, as in the case of the celebrated Arabella 
Young, whose death is specified as the date when she “ began 
to hold her tongue”? Perhaps it is not unjust to entertain the 
suspicion that masculine wit may sometimes have proved 
rather tardy in parrying the thrusts of that “little member,” 
which we all know is sharpened in so terrible a furnace, and 
that the ponderous sarcasms recorded against its misuse may 
be likened to the boulder-stones thrown by Polyphemus after 
the retreating and exultant Greeks. 

Joke or no joke, it is quite certain that women are even 
exceptionally endowed with several, if not all, of the qualities 
necessary to oratory. The originality and depth of their ideas 
and the culture they have received may in many cases be open 


* This at least is the impression left on me by the female speakers (some twenty 
perhaps) whom I have chanced to hear. I never knew one of them ‘‘hum” or 
“haw,” or stammer, or break down, even when (as in one very remarkable case) 
the gentle and learned speaker had never addressed an audience till the occasion, 
when she had already passed middle life. 
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questions, but there can be no doubt at all that when they 
have got the ideas, they will find out remarkably well how to 
express them. 

It is time now to pass to the graver part of our subject— 
the value which may attach to women’s thoughts about Reli- 
gion; for ifthat value be trifling, it will be all the more unfortu- 
nate should they possess any facilities for imposing them upon 
us by wordy fluency ; that “fatal fluency” which the best men 
in America have deplored as among the gifts of their country- 
men. 

Thoughts of the class which are properly expressed in 
pulpits are, of course, of various kinds. There are thoughts 
which are purely reflections and speculations of the intellect. 
on critical and philosophical problems, and which an able 
lawyer, an acute critic, or a profound metaphysician, can make 
as well, or better, than a prophet or a saint—nay, in which a 
Mephistopheles might excel a Tauler. It is no doubt some- 
times necessary (though surely by no means so frequently as 
some preachers seem to take for granted) to offer thoughts of 
this class to a congregation, and, in short, to read out in 
church an article which, minus the text, might have appeared 
in the Contemporary Review or the British Quarterly. If it 
be a very lofty and religious mind from which such thoughts 
emanate, they will of course possess an elevating power pro- 
portioned to the momentum of such a mind brought to bear on 
ordinary intellects. To be lifted by sermons of this class into 
the serene and purified atmosphere of noble speculation, will of 
itself effect a quasi-religious result, independently of any con- 
viction of theological truths which may or may not be brought 
away. The hearers who have followed for half-an-hour the 
upward flight of one of these eagle souls will return to the 
petty concerns, interests, pleasures, bickerings of common life, 
calmed and ennobled, and able to see all things in more just 
proportions. On the other hand, if the preacher be merely a 
clever critic or metaphysician, who deals with sacred themes 
as a counsel with the case in his brief, the result of his ser- 
mons, however brilliant and interesting they may be found by 
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an intellectual audience, and triumphantly satisfactory to those 
who find their cherished opinions clinched by his arguments, 
will be the reverse of religious. The listeners will go away, 
not awed and calmed, but eager for controversy and confirmed 
in self-confidence ; having lost any benefit which they might 
have derived from the previous acts of worship. They have 
been made to rise from their knees to sit down instantly in 
the Seat of the Critical—always very closely contiguous to 
that of the Scornful. 

Of this intellectual and theoretical class of sermons it is not 
to be anticipated that women will preach many, or that we 
shall have the benefit of a female Mansell. I should rather 
say that one of the good things which may be hoped from the 
introduction of women into the ministry, may prove to be the 
falling out of fashion of a class of discourses which can only 
be beneficial or desirable in the case of exceptional mental 
greatness, combined with a piety warm and powerful enough 
to hallow every region of thought into which it may pass. 

Again, there is an order of thought more practical than this, 
and surely more suitable to form the sequel of a service of 
prayer, namely, ideas concerning Duty in all its forms, reli- 
gious, social and personal. It is amazing, considering the 
place which Christianity in all its phases assigns to Obedi- 
ence to the Will of God, how exceedingly small a space lessons 
and discussions concerning what 7s that Divine Will, as regards 
every-day conduct, ever take in Christian instruction. We 
are eternally exhorted to repent; but what are the sins and 
failures which ought to be included in our penitence, few 
preachers take the pains to inform us. We are exhorted to 
“renounce the Devil and all his works;” but what those 
“works” may be, as distinguished from works of righteousness 
in the shop, the camp, the bar, the exchange, the interior of 
our homes, we are left to find out for ourselves. Sermons 
treating carefully and thoughtfully any subject of the kind are 
among the most rare of clerical addresses. Bishop South con- 
fesses, indeed, that two-thirds of Christianity is a Christian 
Temper. But how many times have any of us heard rebuked 
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from the pulpit that odious sullenness which makes the un- 
happy inmates of the same home with the sulky person live in 
a perpetual November,—or yet the despotic violence and anger 
which threaten them like a perpetual thunder-storm brewing 
in the distance? What master of a household is told, by the 
only man who dare tell him, that his tyranny, his harshness, 
perhaps his cruelty, exercised hourly on wife or child or 
any luckless dependent, make up.a sum-total of misery to 
them and of offence on his part worse than the results of many 
a sudden crime, and certainly involving no less guilt? What 
wife and mother is told that her selfishness, her bickerings, 
her discontent, her spitefulnesses, are sins for which no prate of 
high religious feeling or incessant fussing about church-going 
can possibly atone? And, again, as regards other offences,— 
let us say, Lying and Dishonesty,—when have we heard wise 
and just definitions of them from our pastors, or fitting exhor- 
tations to nobler standards of veracity and probity than are 
common in the world? In the upper classes of society, a cer- 
tain slip-shod Rule of Thumb on these subjects is pretty gene- 
rally received. But where did we learn it? Certainly not 
when we occupied our seats in church, but rather at the 
dinner-table, in the playground at school, at the club or in the 
drawing-room. Among the lower ranks, where this traditional 
code—of Honour rather than of Morality—does not hold equal 
sway, the ignorance which prevails concerning the very rudi- 
mentary principles of Truth and: Probity is often no less 
startling than deplorable.* The neglect of the clergy of all 
denominations to draw clear detinitions on these matters of 
hourly concern, so that their flocks may at least know what is 
right, supposing they are so fortunate as to be able to inspire 
them with a resolution to do it, when known, is of a piece 


* A letter appeared last year in the Zcho from a ticket-clerk on the Metro- 
politan Railway, in which the writer responded indignantly to the assertion of a 
correspondent that he had been frequently cheated of change at these windows, 
by the proud declaration that he and his colleagues never took more from the public 
than they had lost by bad money given to them, and he was sure no honest clerk 
would take a penny more! The man actually treated “the public” as one indi- 
vidual, and robbed A with a clear conscience because he had been robbed by B ! 
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with the indifference of all the churches to moral heresies of 
the most soul-debasing kind, while they punish to the utmost 
of their powers the faintest divergence from theological ortho- 
doxy. 

I cannot but think that if women now enter the pulpit, a 
great many more sermons will be preached dealing with these 
points of practical ethics. The concrete and the personal will 
probably always possess keener interest for the majority of 
women than the abstract, the vague and the universal ; and 
there is, moreover, if I mistake not, a very distinct superiority 
in the womanly propensity to translate ideas into action, over 
the man-of-the-world habit of admitting high and rigid prin- 
ciples in theory, while practising quite other rules in com- 
merce, politics and social affaws. A very eminent thinker 
and scholar, a leader of thought at Oxford, once remarked to 
me with characteristic simplicity: “I do not know how to 
account for the fact, but I notice that when a good woman 
is convinced that something is true or right, she tries im- 
mediately in some way to square her beliefs and conduct 
accordingly ; whereas when I have, perhaps by infinite labour, 
succeeded in convincing a man in the same way, he goes on 
just as he did before, without altering his behaviour a jot, and 
as if nothing had happened!” Now I think this practical 
tendency of the feminine nature (though it will perhaps be 
less marked hereafter when women submit more generally to 
the friction of contact with many minds) will inevitably shew 
itself in a preference for the inculcation of definite duties, 
rather than for the vague declamations about Repentance and 
Regeneration which so often leave their hearers perfectly un- 
disturbed and on the high way (as they think) to heaven, 
leading lives of odious selfishness, and combining profit and 
piety after the fashion of the celebrated grocer, “Sand the 
sugar, John—and then come in to prayers.” 

It has been often remarked that the most profound dif- 
ference between modern’ and classical civilization hes in the 
contrast between the value attached by each to private morals. 
The virtue of the individual was of old treated as altogether 

VOL. XIII, ir 
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subordinate in importance -to the interests of the State. In 
our time we have almost come to recognize that states and 
churches and society itself exist for the sake of building up 
individual souls to their perfection ; and there is every reason 
to expect that this sense of the supreme importance of morals 
over every other human concern will rather increase than 
dwindle through all time to come. 

Now it would certainly appear that this Hebraism, as Mr. 
Arnold calls it, is rather characteristic of the higher sort of 
women. The moment a woman rises above the passion for 
personal admiration and the struggle for petty social ambition 
or sordid matrimonial scheming, to which so large a number 
of unhappy ones are trained and consigned from girlhood, on 
the principle of “keeping women in their proper sphere,” 
—the moment, I say, that a woman has been lifted by edu- 
cation or her natural force of character above all this frivolity 
and baseness, we almost invariably find in her a degree of 
earnestness about ethical and ethico-religious questions which 
is far more rarely traceable among men. It is true that her 
exclusion from a great many fields of masculine interest natu- 
rally centres her thoughts more on such subjects, and that 
when those exclusions are more or less removed we must 
expect to see more frequently women absorbed in the same 
worldly interests as men, and perhaps some who now think 
night and day of a Ball will be equally eager about a Bill in 
Parliament. Still, I believe that, independently of cireaum- 
stances, women have a special tendency (as Renan ayers of 
the Celtic race) to “long after the infinite,” to desire to throw 
an element of sacredness and nobleness into the transactions 
of daily life, such as their moral aspect alone affords. I believe 
that nine women out of ten (of the better sort of whom I have 
spoken) would, if they had the choice, oftener speak of duty 
and religion than of any other themes.* If this be so, it 


* A curious illustration of this is to be found in a passage in Mrs. Kemble’s 
charming autobiography, “Old Woman’s Gossip,” now in course of publication in 
the “Atlantic Monthly.” She describes the late Lady Byron as often expressing 
envy of her (Mrs. Kemble’s) public readings, and her longing to have similar 
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would follow that, as time goes on, instead of women falling 
behind in the progress of humanity, that progress will con- 
stantly tend to bring women more to the front as students 
and expounders of morality. 

There is another aspect of this matter also which fairly 
deserves consideration. Many good Christians have remarked 
that, while they would fain take Jesus Christ as their “ Great 
Exemplar,” they find nothing in his life indicating what his 
example would have been in the very closest and most im- 
portant of human relations of Husband or Father. Surely 
there is no less reason for women to be conscious of a lacune 
in their moral instructions when they are received exclusively 
either from mothers and teachers (who of course may be 
utterly unfit for such an office, and who often merely pass 
on traditional moral heresies), or else from masculine pastors 
whose whole moral parallax is necessarily different from that 
of a woman, and who practically know next to nothing of 
the trials, temptations and duties of her lot. We have had of 
recent years in many of our churches, and notably in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, courses of sermons addressed by various clergymen 
to men alone, from which women have been rigidly excluded. 
Would it be too much to hope that some time or other, in 
some humble chapel (since no one would dream of devoting 
the national religious edifices to the exclusive use of women 
for a single hour), women may enjoy the privilege of being 
especially addressed by one of their own sex, who may talk 
to them of their duties at once with a cultured mind and an 
experienced heart? 

And, lastly, beside the Intellectual and the Moral classes of 


crowds in sympathy with her own impressions. ‘I made her laugh,” says Mrs. 
Kemble, ‘‘by telling her that more than once, when looking from my reading-desk 
over the sea of faces uplifted towards me, a sudden feeling had seized me that 
I must say something from myself to all those human beings whose attention I felt 
at that moment entirely at my command, and between whom and myself a sense of 
sympathy thrilled powerfully and strangely through my heart as I looked stead- 
fastly at them before opening my lips; but that on wondering afterwards what 
I might, could, would or should have said to them from myself, I never could think 
of anything but two words—‘ Be good !’” (P. 317.) 
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thoughts to be offered from the pulpit, there is a third—of 
which, alas! we know far too little—the Spiritual. The store 
of this latter class of thoughts is probably extremely small 
even in minds of richest experience. They seem rather to 
distil slowly in precious drops from the wounds in the tree of 
life, than to be capable of manufacture by the help of culture 
and reflection. They are the thoughts which concern the 
baseness, the loathsomeness, the misery of sin (felt and con- 
sidered as Sin, not as Error or Vice), the glory and beauty and 
joy of Holiness, felt as Holiness, not as Prudence or Virtue. 
They teach the laws of our spiritual existence, the hygienics of * 
the soul, the “ Way towards the Blessed Life.” In some sense, 
sermons which contain thoughts like these may be called 
Moral Discourses, for they touch the very springs of our moral 
nature, and send us forth heart-smitten for the past, heart- 
strengthened with resolutions for the future. They are the 
most powerful moral levers which human agency ever ap- 
plies to our souls. But they are the reverse of didactic, 
ethical disquisitions, or expositions of the detailed code of 
virtue. They le in another region of feeling, and appeal to 
another class of our faculties than the ratiocinative. We do 
not sit and judge them, but they come from above and judge 
us. When they strike us most forcibly, we never feel the 
temptation (as we are so often inclined to do at the best bits 
in the critical or the moral discourse) to express our appro- 
bation by the familiar tokens of public applause. On the 
contrary, it is our own breasts we are fain to beat; while, if 
our lips move, it is to murmur the prayer of the publican. 
Will women preach sermons of this order and _ filled with 
thoughts like these? It is impossible to foretel with certainty ; 
yet here, if anywhere, may we expect to find the special gifts 
of women brought out at last from their hidden treasuries. It 
has been said of almost every great spiritual teacher, that there 
has been something feminine in his nature, something more 
of tenderness and purity, more of insight into and sympathy 
with others, than belongs to lesser men. In Jesus Christ (so 
far as we may trust the imperfect record) the ideal characters 
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of both sexes were almost equally blended. Of course there 
are other qualities beside the characteristically feminine ones 
needed to form the highest kind of religious teacher; but the 
sterner qualities are no more invariably deficient in women 
than the softer ones are always lacking in men, and it seems 
» the reverse of improbable that women may arise uniting both 
in hitherto almost unexampled degree. 

Let us remember that, after all, the one great Force of the 
spiritual world,—its correlated Gravitation, Light, Electricity, 
Magnetism and Vital Force, all in one,—is pure Divine Love. 
This alone, radiating from the Sun of Love in the heavens, 
moves and vivifies the soul; and to it alone it responds as the 
steel to the loadstone, we know not how. The human spirit 
which receives from on high the largest influx of this divine 
light and warmth, thereby becomes a focus of reflected power 
and fervour for all those who can be brought into spiritual 
contact with it. It is the “love of God shed abroad” in the 
heart,—the love of that Goodness which God is, and for which 
man is made, whose germs even now the illumined eye of love 
discerns deep-latent in every human soul,—in a word, the 
Love of God and Love of Man, in whose might all spiritual 
miracles are done, all leprous souls cleansed, all demon pas- 
sions cast out, all blind eyes opened, all maimed and crippled 
faculties made whole. If we could but find the most pro- 
foundly loving, the most unselfishly, nobly, purely loving of 
men or women now living upon earth, and set him or her in 
the midst of us to be our teacher, our friend, our guide into 
the ways of peace and blessedness, we should have gained a 
help better than all the philosophers and theologians, the 
monks and the hermits, could ever give. I will not take on 
myself to affirm that such most loving heart beats in a woman’s 
breast. It may well be that there are men as tender in feeling 
as any mother whose spirit ever yearned over her infant’s 
eradle. But there is at least an equal chance of a woman’s 
supremacy, and almost a certainty that, on a secondary level of 
loving-kindness and unselfishness, we should find many more 
women than men. It is quite impossible, I think, that this 
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difference should not make itself felt, and a new impulse be 
made to flow through all the channels of spiritual life when- 
ever the influence of women may be brought to bear directly 
and largely on the religious feelings of the community. 

Lastly and chiefly. It is a truism to say that the character 
of our religion. hinges on our Idea of God; but who has taken 
note of this familiar fact sufficiently to recognize that all the 
traditional part of that solemn Idea has come to us uniformly 
in a way as if purposely one-sided, and that side the least 
lovable? I do not over-estimate the importance of any idea 
of God which comes to us through our fellow-men. It seems 
to me that, from the first dawn of the religious life, the child 
has a dim sense (apart from his teacher’s lessons) of some 
beneficent and righteous Power around and within him, and 
that when the Sun rises on any soul in the awful hour which 
saints have likened to a New Birth, there is obtained, even 
through all the mists of earth, a direct vision of the ineffable 
Glory, which evermore causes the words of other mortals, and 
even the man’s own attempt to render in language his sense of 
that great Love and Holiness, to seem unreal and worse than 
inadequate. When chat stage is reached, it is probably of little 
consequence what a man’s pastor may tell him about God’s cha- 
racter. All he says is only like a book which describes a person 
we ourselves have known, or a place we have visited. Nobody 
can make the man believe (at least so long as his own living faith 
and open vision endure) that the Being whom he meets in the 
hour of prayer is less than All-good, unutterably Holy ; even 
though the dogmas he accepts practically attribute to Him a 
totally different character. The only injury he can suffer is. 
a negative one; he is denied the help and sympathy which he 
needs, and which it is the proper office of his minister to 
supply to him. But at an earlier stage, when all religious 
experience is yet vague and dim, when faith must of necessity © 
be provisional and taken on trust at secondhand,—at that 
period there can be no question of the misfortune of receiving 
cold, hard, narrow notions about God, instilled by teachers 
who themselves have little love or no direct spiritual know- 
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ledge, and have chiefly borrowed their ideas from the con- 
fessedly imperfect rendering, age after age, of other men’s 
experience. How is a young soul ever to turn to God, when 
God is represented to it as One from whom it would far more 
naturally turn away? And let it be remembered that the 
attributes of God which call out the spontaneous love and 
adoration of the heart are precisely those whose meaning is 
most completely lost and evaporated in the dry formularies of 
the intellect, and can never be truly conveyed except by one 
whose own heart responds to them through all its depths. 
Power, Wisdom, Justice, are Divine characteristics whose 
meaning a clear head and sound mind may enable any teacher 
to convey to his pupil. But I disbelieve that any one who 
is not himself full of love and tenderness has, ever since the 
world began, yet transmitted to another soul the truth that 
God is Love. ; 

There is little to wonder at, after all, in the mournful fact, 
that the religion which as it left the heart of Christ was 
beyond all others the religion of Divine Love, became, as the 
centuries went by, colder and harder and more cruel, till the 
irony was complete, and the doctrine of the Mount of Galilee 
was illustrated by the fires of the Spanish Inquisition. Who, 
we may ask, were the teachers of Christianity during the in- 
tervening ages? Who were they through whose lips and writ- 
ings the lessons gathered from the lilies and the sparrows, and 
the story of the Prodigal, were transmitted to each new-born 
generation? They were men—exclusively men; nay, men 
who, in taking their office, renounced those ties of natural 
affection through which the Author of Nature has caused the 
human heart to grow tender and to be taught the practice of 
unselfishness. To fit themselves to convey to the hearts of 
their brethren the gospel of the Fatherhood of God, they began 
by renouncing the experience of human fatherhood for them- 
selves. The Apostolic Succession, of which the great Churches 
still boast, was for fifteen centuries a school for the transmis- 
sion of ideas about a Divine Parent down a long chain of 
childless celibates. We, Protestants, have corrected this mis- 
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take, and the men who tell to ws the story of the Prodigal are 
at least able to speak out of the abundance of their hearts 
when they say, that “like as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord hath mercy on them that fear Him.” But is there 
not one step even further to be taken? Is not the compassion 
of “a Mother for the son of her womb” a still profounder 
image of the Divine Love than the father’s pity? Ought it 
not also to be brought home to our comprehensions (if in any 
measure human words may so bring it) through the lips of 
mothers and motherly-hearted women ? 

The loss out of our religion of all those ideas which may be 
ranked as the Doctrine of the Motherhood of God has been 
attended with evils innumerable. The Church of Rome, in 
obedience to a vehement popular instinct, has sought to make 
up for the defect by Mariolatry. The orthodox Protestant 
Churches, by sternly adhering to their masculine Trinity, have 
indeed preserved the awe and moral reverence which the 
Divine Kingship and Fatherhood demand, and which the 
paganism of Virgin worship has obliterated. But how much 
have they not lost by excluding those sentiments which can 
only be given to One in whom we recognize, not only 
Justice, Holiness and Beneficence, but also Tenderness, Sym- 
pathy, Love? The truth is, we are so constituted that 
great benefits received—if we think of them as bestowed 
merely because it is right and good to give them, and not 
from love for ourselves—so far from awakening in us sponta- 
neous emotions of gratitude, have rather an opposite tendency, 
and seem to lay on us an obligation to be grateful which is a 
sort of burden, and from which all minds save the best regu- 
lated have a proclivity to escape. To hundreds of us, large 
donations from just and well-meaning but unaffectionate fathers 
have failed to waken the smallest throb of genuine grateful- 
‘ness; while some mere trifle given by a loving mother—a 
flower from a well-remembered rose-tree, a scrap of her needle- 
work—has filled our eyes with tears. In excluding, then, in 
a great degree from view what we may presume to call the 
Maternal side of religion, the Churches, so far as they have 
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done it, have dropped the golden chain whereby human Hearts 
may be drawn; and have kept in their hands the iron one which 
can only control the Reason and the Conscience. Is it possible 
to estimate what amount of loss to religion this signifies, or 
how many thousands of souls might have been won by Jove 
to a life of piety and holiness who have refused to obey the 
bit and bridle of sterner motives, and have wandered off and 
been lost in the wilderness of practical atheism ? 

If there be, then, as I humbly believe and trust, in the 
nature of our great Parent above, certain characters of tender- 
ness and sympathy with His creatures which are more per- 
feetly shadowed, more vividly reflected, in the love of human 
mothers for their children than by aught else on earth—if 
there be, in short, a real meaning in the old lesson that God 
created Woman as well as Man in His own image, the image 
being only complete in the complete Humanity,—then I think 
it follows that there is urgent need that woman’s idea of God 
should have its due place in all our teaching of religion. I 
think that there must be truths in this direction which only 
a woman’s heart will conceive, and only a woman’s lips can 
teach—truths, perchance, which have come to her when baby- 
fingers have clung round her neck in the dark, while infant 
trust overcame infant terror, and she has asked herself what 
was there in heaven or earth which could make her, cast down 
to destruction, or let slip from her clasp of care and guardian- 
ship, the helpless little child, acting thus, a living parable of 
Man in the everlasting Arms of God. 
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VI—NORMAN MACLEOD. 


Memoir of Norman Macleod, D.D., Minster of Barony Parish, 
Glasgow; one of Her Majesty's Chaplains; Dean of the Chapel 
Royal ; Dean of the Most Ancient and Most Noble Order of 
the Thistle. By his Brother, the Rev. Donald Macleod, B.A., 
one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains, Editor of “Good Words,’ 
2 vols. London: Daldy, Isbister and Co. 1876. 


WE have nothing but praise for these volumes, on which 
our sketch is founded. Inspired by deep affection, the 
author's work has.been done with delicate skill, with perfect 
fairness, and with here and there a courageous word for “free- 
dom’s holy law.” The Macleod blood seems to make strong 
and true men, and there is a considerable number of the clan 
in the service of the Scottish Kirk. Let us hope the spirit of 
their departed spiritual chieftain may animate them all to con- 
tend, as he did, with superstition, and to make religion a part | 
of human life. 

Every Highland tourist—that is the whole world—knows the 
Sound of Mull. No one who has sailed there will ever forget 
the intense and various beauty of land and sea and sky. We 
ought perhaps to make the considerable exception of those 
who saw nothing but mist and rain and the black shapes of 
innumerable mountains looming through the storm. On‘ the 
west side of the Sound lies the Isle of Mull; on the east, the 
mainland district of Morven. Lying close to Morven, and 
marked off by Loch Eil on the. east and Loch Shiel on the 
north, are Ardgower, Ardnamurchan and Sunart. Near the 
head of Loch Shiel, you reach Glen Finnan, where the Pre- 
tender’s banner was unfurled. Immediately to the north of 
Morven is the wild region of Moidart, and beyond it Arisaig. 
Morar and Knoidart fill up the Inverness seaboard, until oppo- 
site Skye you enter the country of Glenelg, which, along with 
Dunvegan and other parts of Skye and the Island of Harris, 
once formed the inheritance of the great Stol Tormod, or 
southern branch of the Macleod clan. 
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It was to Morven, a land made fragrant and brilliant by the 
Atlantic breezes, rich too in romantic tradition, that Norman 
Macleod belonged by descent, by character and by his own 
preference. He was born on 3rd June, 1812, at Campbeltown, 
where for four years his father had been parish minister. But 
his great-grandfather was Donald Macleod, tacksman of Swor- 
dale; in Skye, and his grandfather had been since 1774 the 
parish minister of Morven. The healthy simplicity of family 
life in the old Morven Manse, called the House of Fiunary, 
and the deep and permanent impressions which the children 
there received from the splendours and terrors of Nature, and 
the peace and kindliness of social relations which seem now to 
have vanished, are all recorded in the “ Reminiscences of a 
Highland Parish.” Norman’s mother, who still lives, belonged 
to the family of Maxwells, of Aros, in Mull. Her ancestors 
had suffered from the persecutions of Claverhouse. The first 
twelve years of his life Norman spent chiefly in the little port 
of Campbeltown, where he acquired a love for the sea and for 
ships which remained all hig life, and found frequent expres- 
sion in his writings. In fact, Campbeltown society took its 
tone from the navy. At that time there was a great deal of 

smuggling, especially of spirits, salt and tea; and no less than 
seven revenue cruisers lay in the little port. For a while 
Norman lived in the cottage of Mr. Cameron, the parish 
schoolmaster of Morven, his grandfather being then dead, but 

the maunse still in possession of the family. Long afterwards, 
looking back on all he had felt and seen at this time, the re- 
membrance of which came to him across the years like a sweet 
gale from hill and sea, he wrote: 


_ Oh, sunshine of youth, let it shine on! Let love flow out fresh 

and full, unchecked by any rule but what love creates, and pour 
itself down without stint into the young heart. Make the days of 
boyhood happy ; for other days of labour and sorrow must come, 
when the blessing of those clear eyes and clasping hands and sweet 
caressings will, next to the love of God from whom they flow, save 
the man from losing faith in the human heart, help to deliver him 
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from the curse of selfishness, and be an Eden in the memory when 
he is driven forth into the wilderness of life.” 


In 1825, his father left Campbeltown for the parish of 
Campsie, in Stirlingshire. The place is pleasantly described 
by the biographer: “ The long line of the Fell, its green sides 
dotted with old thorns, rises into mountain solitude, from a 
valley whose wooded haughs are blurred with the smoke of 
manufacturing villages.” The elder Macleod was now a man of 
mark in the Church. He was identified with the movement 
for Education in the Highlands and Islands, which is one of 
the great “Schemes” of the Church. He had got the help of 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge in producing 
a quarto edition of the Gaelic Scriptures ; he was the editor of 
a Gaelic periodical, called “ Teachdaire Gaelltachd;” he trans- 
lated a metrical version of the Psalms into Irish Gaelic for the 
use of the Irish Presbyterians; and he became, with Dr. Dewar, 
the joint author of the Gaelic Dictionary. From 1827 to 1831, 
Norman attended the Arts course at Glasgow University. 
Except in Buchanan’s Logic class, he did not distinguish him- 
self in study. He used to dress like a sailor, and cultivated 
with success his mimetic powers. His father wrote to him: 
“ T rejoice to see your companions if you would conduct your- 
self with calmness and seriousness on the Sabbath-day, and 
cease your buffoonery of manner in tone of voice and distor- 
tions of countenance, which are not only offensive, but grievous.” 
At Campsie one of his chief friends was Bell, the old weaver, 
who had abandoned the shuttle for the pen, the author of Bell’s 
Geography and the editor of Rollin’s Ancient History. Bell 
said many pungent things: amongst others, he said of a Cal- 
vinistic hawker, who had received personal assurance of sal- 
vation, but who, nevertheless, had too keen an eye for the 
things of this world, “I never saw a man sae sure 0’ goin’ to 
heaven, and sae sweart (unwilling) to gang till’t.” In 1831, 
Norman began the study of theology at Edinburgh under 
Chalmers and Welsh. The former secured for him the posi- 
tion of tutor to the son of Mr. Preston, Moreby Hall, High 
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Sheriff of Yorkshire. This led him frequently to visit Moreby, 
where he attended the parish church (the service being sup- 
ported by a flute, violin and bass-fiddle), and lived among 
Church people of some rank. Natural history and the descrip- 
tive sciences seem to have engaged his attention at this time. 
The death of his younger brother James in 1833 had a deep 
and solemnizing effect on him. Next year we find him with 
young Preston in Weimar, where, although its master-spirits 
had departed, there was still a most enjoyable intellectual 
atmosphere. Here he sang to the guitar, sketched, waltzed, 
attended the Grand Duke’s Sunday receptions at the Palace, 
and fell in love with the Baroness Melanie von S . Rather 
a perplexing situation for an “ Auld Kirk” divinity student— 
ninety-nine per cent. of the local clergy infidels, and the com- 
mon people in consequence listening to military music and 
playing at nine-pins on Sunday. Writing home, he calls it 
“rottenness,” but he seems to have enjoyed Weimar remark- 
ably. He became intimate with old Dr. Weissenborn, who 
was a friend of Thackeray, and indeed of most visitors. 
Returning to Moreby, he had more pleasant and instructive 
intercourse with English people, and then resumed theological 
study at Glasgow, whither his father had just come as minister 
of St. Columba’s church. In the Divinity Hall, common sense 
was at this time at a very low ebb; the Edinburgh Review 
was not permitted to enter within its sacred walls, and it was 
proposed to banish Blackwood in-the same manner. But 
Norman, while working hard and thoroughly at his professional 
books, had a nature quite safe from the infection of bigotry. 
His sense of humour and the vivacity of his Celtic imagination 
became useful contributors to a convivial Society then formed, 
which contained Horatio McCulloch, the painter of Highland 
rocks and lochs and mists; Daniel MeNee, the present Presi- 
dent of the Scotch Academy ; Principal Leitch, then familiarly 
called Boss ; and McNish, who wrote the “ Anatomy of Drunk- 
enness.” For this Society, the Death of Space, a parody on 
the grandiloquent trash of Satan Montgomery, which afterwards 
appeared in the Bon Gualtier Ballads, was written by John 
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Leitch. In 1836, Norman attended a General Assembly, of 
which his father was Moderator, and records the astonishing 
observation that Dr. Cooke, of Belfast (who happened to be 
speaking at Edinburgh) “beat Chalmers in thinking and equal- 
led him in genius.” An interesting light is thrown on this part 
of Norman’s history by Principal Shairp, who had just then 
been sent to Glasgow College by his father, Major Shairp, of 
Houstoun. He was boarded in the house of one of the Mac- 
leod family, and Norman acted as his tutor. Teacher and pupil 
had many tastes in common, especially the ardent love of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. In another sphere of ideas, Fal- 
staff was the favourite philosopher of the young licentiate. 
His only public appearance before ordination was at the Peel 
banquet. He had been very active in promoting Peel's elec- 
tion as Rector of the University, which was regarded at the 
time as a small Conservative reaction. On March 15, 1838, 
he was ordained minister of the parish of Loudoun, on the 
banks of the Irvine, in North Ayrshire. The majority of his 
parishioners were hand-loom weavers in Newmilns and Darvel, 
many of them Chartists and followers of Tom Paine. Loudoun 
is in the classic martyr-land of the West, and there was accor- 
dingly a “ Covenanting” element in the parish. One old woman 
would not acknowledge him as her spiritual guide until she 
had heard him “gang ower the fundamentals.” Things were 
not in a very encouraging state. “A large proportion of the 
population is born before marriage. Think of a man asking 
baptism for a bastard child ; he was a communicant; and when 
I asked, ‘Who was the Holy Ghost? he answered, ‘I believe 
he was a man.” He made a most energetic attack on his 
parish ; visited every house; set up a school; excluded four- 
~ teen “open enemies and notorious drunkards” from commu- 
nion in a single year; and confounded the Paine party by a 
course of intelligent lectures on geology. At the same time 
his theology begins to liberalize. He appreciates and sympa- 
thizes with some of the doubts and difficulties which he has 
to remove from the minds of others. He is heretical on the 
“salvability of the heathen ;? he reads Dr. Payne, of Exeter, 
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on the Sovereignty of God, and imagines that he makes the 
dogma of the Atonement more digestible by calling the nuga- 
tory offer of salvation universal, and remarking that election 
has to do only with its acceptance. On the other hand, he 
reads all the papers in the Tractarian controversy which Shairp 
sends him from Oxford, and begins to see in the pretensions of 
the High-church party in Scotland a revival of: that spirit of 
intolerant dictation to the State which was expressed in the 
words of the Confession of Faith, and in the practice of the 
Scotch Kirk down to the days of eighteenth-century Mode- 
ratism: “Liberty to think what is right, but none to think 
what is wrong.” His manse-life was. quiet and happy. His 
passionate love of nature interested him in the garden, which 
soon became brilliant with pansies and dahlias. Here is a 
pretty passage from a letter marked April 22, 1839 : 


“T have just been looking out at the window. ‘There is a thin 
transparent mist along the bottom of the valley, with the tops of 
the trees appearing above it, and above them the sky is calm and 
blue ; the shrubs are all bursting into life, and the birds are busy 
in the woods. There they go! Whit-ee, whit-ee, tui-tu-e-e, chuck- 
chuck-tirr, tu-e-e-tirr, tui-tui-roo-too. If my poor mother heard 
them she would say that they would hurt their backs, and that 
they were overworking their system. There is an old thrush oppo- 
site the window, who will sweat himself into a bilious attack if he 
doesn’t take care. The old fool, I suppose, wishes to get married, 
or he is practising for some wedding, and is anxious to know 
whether or not he remembers all his old songs. My blessings on 
their merry voices.” 


In the mean time events had been gradually preparing the 
way for the Disruption of 1843. The Evangelical or High- 
church party had gained many victories. In 1834, although 
there could exist in the mind of any sane person no doubt 
that patronage was part of the legal constitution of the Church, 
part of the contract which had been entered into by the 
Spiritual and the Temporal Power, this party forced through 
the Assembly what was called a Veto Act, because it enabled 
a majority of the male communicants, being heads of families, 
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‘to veto the settlement of any minister who should be pre- 
sented by the patron, and whose qualifications the Presbytery 
should then in due course of law propose to try. It was not 
necessary to assign any reason for the veto. The effect of the 
Act was therefore not directly to attack the right of presen- 
tation for trial, but to substitute for the judicial decision of 
the Presbytery Court the unreasoned vote of a majority, which 
might consist to a large extent of ignorant busybodies. Upon 
principle, free election, or even free rejection, might be desir- 
able; but because that system had not produced evil among 
Dissenting communions (which no Churchman would admit), 
it did not follow that it was in any way suited for parochial 
congregations, which differed in history and in actual con- 
dition from Dissenters. Even had the abolition of patronage 
been an obviously expedient course in the divided state of 
the Church in 1834, it would have still been the fact that in 
passing the Veto Act, which was only carried by 184 to 139 
votes, the Non-Intrusionists were violating the constitution of 
the Church. Not, indeed, consciously; for they expressly and 
fiercely contended that the only constitution which it was 
(spiritually) lawful for the Church to have, must give to the 
Church the power of pronouncing finally on spiritual matters 
in whatever mode seemed right to the Church, and also of 
deciding what things were spiritual and what temporal. Ina 
word, the connection of Church and State was a contract, the 
terms of which might be varied by one party at pleasure. 
This Veto Act was declared by the Scotch Courts and by the 
House of Lords to be unlawful. The High-church party 
then began to quibble. They proposed that the presentee 
should have the stipend and the manse, but disputed his right, 
after a veto, to be taken on trial or ordained for the spiritual 
cure of the parish. Then came the long series of discreditable 
and foolish proceedings in which the Presbytery of Strath- 
bogie won an unenviable notoriety. Another matter added 
fuel to the flame. This was the introduction into the Church 

‘Courts of ministers of guwoad sacra Churches, another plain 

breach of the legal constitution of these Courts. Its illegality 
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was declared in the Stewarton case, in 1839. Looking back 
on these struggles, we are bound in fairness to remember that 
by Sir James Graham’s Act for the “disjunction and erection” 
of districts into guoad sacra parishes, the right of entrance to 
Preshytery, Synod and Assembly, has been secured to the 
ministers and elders of the guoad sacra Churches ; and a deci- 
sion of the House of Lords the other week has followed in the 
policy of the Act of Parliament, by affirming that the right to 
proclaim banns belongs to these Churehes. It is more gene- 
rally known that in 1874 legal patronage in the Scotch Kirk 
was abolished, and the right of electing ministers was prac- 
tically given, not to parishioners, but to communicants. If 
these measures had been conceded some time before 1843, 
there would probably have been no disruption. But there 
has been a disruption, and a separate and successful Church 
organization in existence for thirty years, and hence it is most 
unlikely that the measures which have come too late will to 
any extent promote a re-union. The Free Church, indeed, | 
talks less now about the duty of the civil magistrate than 
when she set the country aflame with her alternative of 
“Ohrist or Cesar;” but this change has brought her nearer the 
voluntary position. She is a strong and compact Evangelical 
Church, not only resolved to maintain, but ambitious to ex- 
tend, her social influence; and therefore in the present position 
of affairs it would be a fatal blunder on her part to relinquish 
the complete spiritual autonomy which she at present wields, 
with such disastrous effect on the intelligence and morality of 
Scotland. 

Norman Macleod, in his quiet parish of Loudoun, had 
some spiritual affinities with the Evangelicals, and felt the 
strongest attraction towards Dr. Chalmers. He disliked the 
do-nothing, stagnation policy of the old Moderates, but he saw 
the evil and violence which the Non-Intrusionists were com- 
mitting. He accordingly joined an intermediate party, called 
“the Forty Thieves,” who supported the concession after- 
wards embodied in the Aberdeen Act; and from this point of 
view he contributed to the controversy three pamphlets, in 
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the form of dialogues in the vernacular, which he called 
“Cracks aboot the Kirk.” Shortly before the final split, he 
had occasion, as Moderator of the Presbytery of Irvine, to take 
decided action on his own principles, and to exclude the 
chapel-of-ease ministers from the Court. The importance of 
this matter was, that, if admitted, many of them would have 
been returned as Commissioners to the General Assembly ; and 
it was at that time expected that if the Evangelicals had a 
sufficient majority they would venture, not to go out, but 
to remain in, to declare the connection of Church and State 
severed, and to excommunicate all who dissented from their 
declaration. There was a regular warfare over the whole 
country ; every parish was invaded by platform speakers. 
Macleod pathetically envies the security of his friend Clerk 
in the parish of Ardnamurchan, “which is known only to 
a few sea-fowl, Sir John Barrow, and the Trigonometrical 
Survey ; no Commission would know where to send, if they 
wished to depose you.” He complains of the domineering, 
bullying temper of many of the Secession men: one said, 
“The Lord Jesus Christ will have left the Church when we 
go ;” another observed that the Devil was preparing a cradle 
in hell for the opposition ; a third must have been an un- 
pleasant “brother in Christ,’ for he is described by “his 
lowering look, his fidgetty expression, his sneaky expressions, 
his infinite littleness and fierceness.”? Macleod prophesies 
truly that the results of the Disruption will be an increase of 
fanaticism and revivalism, ecclesiastical tyranny, and a com- 
bination of Dissenters against the Established Kirk. And 
he draws a very striking picture of the desolation and sense 
of weakness in the Assembly after Chalmers, Gordon, Welsh, 
Cunningham and Candlish, had left, with their irl 
and popular army of soi-disant- martyrs. 

In December, 1843, the Duke of Buccleuch gave him the 
parish of Dalkeith, near Edinburgh. Here he found a much 
lower caste population than he had left in Loudoun. He 
founded three mission stations and a loan fund for the very 
poor, and fought the omnipresent enemy Drink, in all the 
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vennels and closes of the place. Part of the year 1845 he 
spent in a deputation journey to the Presbyterians in British 
North America, where he explained the issues of the Disrup- 
tion. The following year, wearying apparently for some more 
active spirit of fellowship in religious work, he joined heart 
and soul in the meetings held at Birmingham and London to 
constitute the Evangelical Alliance. There he meets Angel 
James, Bickersteth, Octavius Winslow, Tholuck, Wardlaw, 
Rheinthaler, Barth, Cramer, Monod, Fisch, Vernet, and the 
American Evangelicals, all in an atmosphere of enthusiasm, 
which seems to have been pure enough at the beginning, but 
which he soon found to be thickened by sectarian vapours. 
Bunsen was in London, and entirely agreed with Macleod’s 
views as to the Puseyism of the Free Church, about which he 
said he had written to the King of Prussia. At these meet- 
ings Norman’s interest was roused in the new Reformed Polish 
Church, and accordingly, in 1847, he and Dr. Herschell, of 
London, as representing the Alliance, visited its leaders, 
Czersky, Ronge, Post, Theiner, at Posen, Breslau, and else- 
where. Ronge was discovered to be something very dreadful 
—a Deist, with leanings towards Communism. Many things 
combined with this extended experience by travel to broaden 
the theology of the Dalkeith manse. 

Stanley’s Life of Arnold took a great hold of his receptive 
mind; and the society of his cousin, John Macleod Campbell, 
who had then published the “Fragments of Exposition,” partly 
written by Alexander Scott, of Manchester, encouraged him to 
construct a view of the relations between God and man which 
was not a mere echo of the language of the creeds, but ex- 
pressed a genuine spiritual experience. “Can any revelation 
coming from without,” he writes, “be so strong as one from 
spirit to spirit? Could any amount of external authority be 
- morally sufficient to make me hate a friend, or do any action 
I felt to be morally wrong? It might correct me as to facts 
which depend entirely on testimony and not on spiritual truth.” 
Ultimately he abandoned what is called the “penal” theory, 
which makes the Atonement the outcome of a battle of the 
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Attributes, a compromise after a conflict between God's Jus- 
tice and His Mercy. On public questions in the Church he 
acted with James Robertson, Professor of Church History, the 
author of a great scheme for territorial endowment. Among 
his private friends was James Struthers, of Glasgow, who, like 
Grahame and Cochin, had devoted his poetical talents to the 
defence of the poor man’s Sabbath. Struthers was not merely 
conservative of the Decalogue: he. called Voluntaryism prac- 
tical Atheism, and Sabbath schools (now so much lauded by 
liberal educationists) “the greatest curse the Almighty ever 
sent to this covenanted land, undermining family life and 
destroying the parental tie.” About this time the great Char- 
tist demonstration on Kennington Common took place; and 
when all the special constables were congratulating society 
that the movement had been put down, Macleod meditates in 
his journal on the absurdity of supposing that, because the 
danger of physical force has been averted, the evil signified by 
Chartism had been reached or cured. He rejects the pet nos- 
trums of politicians—taxes, wages, and even education in the 
vulgar sense. “The world, if it is ever to be saved by and 
through men, can only be so by the personal intercourse of 
living men, living epistles, not dead ones. Love, meekness 
kindness, forbearance, unselfishness, manifested in human 
souls, uttering themselves by word, look and deed, can alone 
regenerate man. ‘The living Church is more than the dead 
Bible. It is the Bible alive.’ This idea, that social reforms 
can be accomplished only by a diffused sense of personal 
religion, occurs to him again when he deals with the question 
of regulating the liquor traffic. 

It was to encourage the growth ofa feeling of responsibility 
in religion, and to protect it at the same time from the cant 
which seems to be inherent in all cheap religious literature, 
that he started the Edinburgh Christian, or the Blue, Maga- 
zine, Which ran a respectable, but not brilliant, course for 
several years. Just before leaving Dalkeith for the Barony 
parish of Glasgow in July, 1851, he lost his- dearest friend, 
John Mackintosh, whom ill health had prevented from be- 
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coming a minister of the Free Church, and whose grave, 
marked by a massive rectangular stone, with the inscription, 
“7d Gv Xpiotis—rd droPavetv Képdos,” all pilerims to the tomb 
of Chalmers must have seen, for they lie near each other in 
the Grange Cemetery at Edinburgh. The influence of Mackin- 
tosh upon Macleod was both great and elevating, and was 
continued in an industrious correspondence from abroad. 
Although the younger by ten years, Mackintosh had the 
acuter mind and much more accurate and extensive scholar- 
ship; and partly from his special emotional susccptibility, 
partly from his uncertain tenure of life, he seems to have 
lived in an atmosphere of constant religious meditation, which 
was neither possible nor desirable in the case of the active 
and healthy parish minister. In going to Glasgow, Macleod 
perhaps compensated this loss by marrying Catherine Ann, the 
sister of John Mackintosh ; the change also brought him into 
closer personal intercourse with the “dark but deep” John 
Macleod Campbell. The Barony parish, with its 87,000 in- 
habitants and its abounding misery and degradation,* was a 
proper scene for endeavouring to realize his idea of a Christian 
congregation as a society constituted not merely for common 
worship or pastoral teaching, but for every kind of good work; 
an organization of charitable feeling and benevolent effort. 
“Every man,” he said, “is enriched with some talent or gift, 
if we could only discover it, which, if educated and properly 
directed, is capable of enriching others.” He believed that no 
human being had sunk so low as not to be touched by the 
sight of a brother trying earnestly to help him; and he further 
believed, what seems to us of most important application in 
every relation of life, that one of the most powerful means of 


* He has recorded a sample of the intellectual status of some who presented 
themselves for communion, ‘‘Q. Who led the children out of Egypt? A. Eve. 
Q. Who was Eve? A. The mother of God. Q. What death did Christ die? <A, 
Hanged ona tree. Q. What did they do with the body? A. Laid it in a manger. 
Q. Are youasinner? A. No.’ He was, however, quite fair to his constituents. 
for in advocating temperate and sober drinking as against teetotalism, he says : 
“Generally speaking, the working classes are very like the upper classes, I find 
vulgar, dissipated and indecent people in both classes.” 
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education is a judicious trust and confidence; this and the 
feeling of direct responsibility are the true foundations of self- 
respect. Acting on these principles, he formed a large kirk- 
session of elders and deacons ; divided his parish into twelve 
districts, in each of which a yearly congregational meeting was 
held; enlisted a large regiment of male and female workers ; 
founded in ten years day and evening schools for 2000 chil- 
dren, which he occasionally examined in person; provided 
also Sunday-schools for 1400 children, and evening classes for 
adults. During the same period he contributed largely to the 
erection of six new churches in the parish, increased five-fold 
the number of missionaries, opened the first congregational 
penny savings’ bank in Glasgow, and a refreshment-room for 
working men. Besides this, and the continuous labour of 
preaching and addressing meetings, he was a most successful 
advocate of the Church schemes. His name, too, is connected’ 
with the introduction of the boarding-out system to the Barn- 
hill poor-house. Such facts will probably surprise those who 
have hitherto thought of him as the successful editor and man 
of letters. If they had been the work of some blatant fanatic, 
fighting for spiritual power, they would have been more widely 
known to the world. But, fortunately for Glasgow, they were 
the work of a large and loving heart, resolved to save men’s 
bodies as well as their souls. Such work is always done 
in a modest spirit. When the question of National Educa- 
tion, raised by Lord Moncrieff’s Bill, was being discussed, 
he had the courage to confess, while himself supporting the 
old parochial system, that some gratitude was due to the 
secularists for pointing out how entirely the teaching of com- 
mon morality was ignored in the stereotyped course of in- 
struction. There is, perhaps, no more pernicious error current 
in modern society than that which is adopted as a motto by 
the people who call themselves the defenders of religious educa- 
tion. Instead of learning in detail what are the positive duties 
of life, and what are their inevitable sanctions, the child’s 
mind is stuffed with a farrago of crude supernaturalisms, and 
he grows up with a conscience unenlightened and untrained. 
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Macleod was further very anxious to extend and systematize 
home teaching, and for this purpose wrote a book called the 
Home School. Wherever, indeed, common sense and healthy 
instincts give any security from error, he appears to be on the 
right side. He perceived the general drift of affairs, and 
when, in 1854, the tests imposed on University Professors 
by the Act of Assurance, 1690, and the Act of Ecclesiastical 
Security, 1706, had been removed, and the panic-stricken 
General Assembly (which he irreverently calls a “Dead Sea 
of Commonplaces”) was wildly proposing to found a new 
College, he solemnly warned his brethren against elevating 
matters of expediency into eternal principles, and sinking 
the National Church into a mere sect by separation from the 
National Universities. The proposal of the Assembly was 
indeed unusually absurd, because the relieving Act did not 
apply to the Professors of the Faculty of Divinity: the pro- 
posal was therefore to muzzle science in the interests of the 
Church. 

In the midst of all these cares, Macleod managed to write a 
Memoir of John Mackintosh, which he called “The Earnest 
Student,” and with the proceeds of which he very gracefully 
founded the Mackintosh Scholarship for the Free Church Mis- 
sion at Madras. The book consists of letters and journals, and 
for the most part records the impressions of continental life on 
a sincere and cultivated Evangelical. In the same year he 
began that acquaintance with Her Majesty which afterwards 
ripened into a sincere friendship. His first Crathie sermon 
he calls “a singular mercy.” Perhaps every man who keeps 
a journal must become slightly egotistical; but, even if we 
allow something for excitement and for the habitual use of the 
Deity’s name, is it not a little too much when, after reporting 
a very civil speech the Queen made to him in the evening, he 
writes down: “And thus God blessed me”? There is no more 
of that, and in 1857 we find him engaged in a still nobler 
service than preaching to Royalty, we mean his evening ser- 
vices to the poor in working dress. It has always been a com- 
plaint of the Church that want of clothes is a cause of spiritual 
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destitution. It is a very convenient excuse for persons pes- 
tered with the attentions of missionaries ; but the experiment 
at the Martyrs’ Church, from which all well-dressed people 
were excluded, proved that in many cases this shamefacedness 
was really the only obstacle between the Church and the very 
poor. The bringing in of the sans-culottes to an average Pres- 
byterian church would have been no great gain ; for there they 
would have heard chiefly, what they knew already, that they 
were miserable sinners, and they would have been told to think 
of nothing but Jesus; whereas it was quite necessary they 
should think about their cleanliness, their health, their children 
and homes, about their happiness in this world, But from 
Macleod they got wholesome counsel about their every-day 
trials and duties,—counsel given in very simple but very dra- 
matic language, and without any parade of sentimental bene- 
volence. He called upon them to bestir themselves, and shewed 
them how to begin the process of becoming respectable. So 
convinced was he of the prime necessity of this movement, and 
so encouraged by his own success, that he ventured to propose 
the formation of a Church Union, where plans for the social 
crusade might be discussed. This Union still survives in a 
missionary breakfast held during the General Assembly. But 
no great favour could possibly be shewn by Scotch ecclesiastics 
to a scheme introduced by such brave words as these: “ Whe- 
ther we are the Church of the past, or the true representatives 
of the second Reformation, or any other Reformation, is to us 
a question of comparatively little importance; but it is of infi- 
nite importance that we be the Church of the present, and 
thereby become the Church of the future.” Imagine the indig- 
nant face of a True-blue Free-churchman on being asked to 
co-operate in a religious scheme on the ground that he did not 
represent the Covenanting Reformation! No wonder Macleod 
became the most popular man in Glasgow. When his wife fell 
dangerously ill, he says, “Hundreds called to read the daily 
bulletin I was obliged to put up. Free-church people and 
people of all churches called; men I never spoke to stopped 
me; cab-drivers, bus-drivers, working men in the streets, asked 
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after her with such feeling.” This very popularity, this strong 
sympathy of all classes, must itself have had a broadening 
effect upon his mind. The popular man feels secure; and 
accordingly in 1859 we find him doing what twenty years 
before he had declined with horror—he makes a speech at the 
Burns’ dinner. Those not living in Scotland can have little 
conception how much a simple act of literary justice may 
compromise the character among the “unco’ guid.” At the 
present day we know of only three clergymen who have dared 
to follow Macleod’s example. In fact, your relation to Burns 
is a sort of test of your orthodoxy. “Burns” stands for infi- 
delity and immorality, and, what is perhaps regarded as a 
combination of the other two, moderatism. Now, against this 
nonsense, so injurious to the literary education of the country, 
the Barony minister, alone among the clergy of Glasgow, 
entered his just and manly protest. He did not truckle to 
the clamour that Burns was altogether pure. He encountered 
a good deal of after-dinner hissing when he said that “right- 
eously to condemn whatever is inconsistent with purity and 
piety, while it cannot lessen one ray of his genius, is at once 
the best proof we can give of our regard for his memory.” It 
was a mistake to suggest an expurgated edition of the poet’s 
works. One shudders to think of a Burns edited under cleri- 
cal auspices. The invincible difficulty in all these matters is, 
“who is to expurgate ?” 

A more reasonable undertaking than the expurgation of 
Burns was the editorship of Good Words, started in 1860, 
which was to contain, what Dr. Arnold called, “articles on 
common subjects, written with a decidedly Christian tone.” 
That has turned out to be a tolerably broad platform ; and it 
gave much offence to tract societies and religious magazines. 
Macleod wished to compete with that dreary literature in 
which children talk “like Eastern patriarchs,” and the super- 
natural is vulgarized and made ridiculous. ‘“ Nowadays, it 
seems, all young men must be either blackeuards or saints.” 
How true that saying is! and what misery and ruin the 
vicious notion causes in the families of the orthodox! He 
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believed the tracts to be false to human nature, and therefore . 
doing real harm to religion. It was especially the fiction of 
the new magazine which alarmed the righteous. For one 
thing, it was read on Sunday ; and people did not distinguish 
between articles which had some more or less remote connec- 
tion with the Bible, and articles which, being scientific, must 
be secular. That genial and impartial critic, the “Record,” 
threw mud at all the contributors who could be suspected 
of culture (Tulloch, Lee, Stanley, Kingsley, Caird); and the 
Presbytery of Strathbogie heroically overtured the General 
Assembly of the Free Church to take the magazine “into 
consideration,’ whether with a view to its immediate sup- 
pression, or with what other object, they did not specify. 
“Oh! my God,” groans the much-enduring editor, “help me 
to be charitable. Help me to be weak to the weak, and to be 
silent about them.’ In a story by Macleod himself, called 
Wee Davie, he used the expression, “ Rest her soul in peace.” 
This was immediately denounced as a wicked and Popish 
prayer for the dead. From his editor's chair, Macleod must 
have seen the hollowness of much that passes for very fine 
religion, and makes a good deal of noise in the world. In 
1863, he withdrew from the Evangelical Alliance in disgust. 
Yet he seems to have honestly struggled at the impossible 
task of rejecting every communication which might hurt the 
weakest and flabbiest Christian conscience. An astonishing 
confidence was placed in him. Kingsley gives him carte 
blanche to prune and lop at his earnest and brilliant pages. 
There was, after all, some ground in logic, though not in 
decency, for the rabid assaults of the ultra-orthodox party. 
Here was a man sworn to believe and teach the whole West- 
minster scheme of salvation, not according to the historical 
method, now become so fashionable among the choice spirits 
‘of the Broad Church, but as matter of absolute, ultimate and 
literal inspiration. The plenary inspiration of the Confession 
is a short but accurate statement of a Scotch priest's position — 
under his ordination vow, for the vow identifies the Confession 
with the “written word.” Yet the only principle which he 
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lays down for the treatment of religion in fiction is, that all 
spiritual good arises from a recognition of the supernatural, 
“a power coining to the soul through Jesus Christ ;’ a slender 
substitute for an entire confession. This is the incurable flaw 
in the structure of a dogmatic Church. Its best men must 
always be its black sheep. And then its best men might be 
so much better if they had enjoyed the use of their limbs 
from childhood. Even Macleod has to draw the line at that 
infidel Carlyle. As Sancho Panza says, half a loaf is better 
than none. Let us at least rejoice that of the Popish. Wee 
Davie, 12,000 copies were sold in a week. The audience, too, 
must be considered; and that the editor humorously defines 
as “John Smith and his wife up one pair of stairs after a tea- 
dinner at six o'clock; John indifferent to the movements of 
the starry heavens, and Mrs. Smith absorbed in the toes of 
John’s stockings.” 

One pleasant feature in Macleod’s life, and probably one 
among several conditions of his liberalism, is his frequent 
travel. At one time he is in Paris shaking hands with social- 
istic workmen, and admiring their hopefulness in the face of 
bad pecuniary results. They gave him in return very valuable 
information about the hygienic basis of the Sunday, which 
holiday they had vainly tried to dispense with. Then, in 
Stockholm, taking note of the most rigid and intolerant cate- 
chetical system in the world, and its legitimate fruit of “dead- 
ness, formality/and corruption.” Again, at Elberfeldt, studying 
the application there of Dr. Chalmers’ pet arrangement for the 
relief of the poor. Then at the Hospice of the Great St. Bernard, 
where, finding to his delight that the monks have.never heard 
of the Free Church, &c., and that he can live there for nothing 
without preaching, he at once resolves to join, sends his wife 
to a nunnery, and divides his‘children equally between his 
publishers. This pious intention was, however, frustrated by 
the discovery that those who took the monastic vow must 
renounce cigars! After his return from a tour to Egypt and 
Jerusalem, an account of which he published under the name 
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of “ Eastwards,” he received the important office of the Con- 
venership of the Judian Missions. This increased his influence 
in the Church, and in the Assembly of 1865 he was able to 
give powerful support to the forlorn hope led by Dr. Robert 
Lee in the matter of the Grey Friars’ innovations, which that 
astute Church lawyer declared to be only a revival of the 
primitive custom of the Kirk. The Church took a different 
view of both the liturgy and the instrumental music, but 
ludicrously failed in her attempts to suppress them. Organs 
are now being rapidly adopted by the more intelligent congre- 
‘gations, but sometimes singular compromises are met with. 
Thus an harmonium gets into the school-room for the training 
of children ; then it is used by the choir; and finally it is 
transferred to the Church. In the debates of 1865, Macleod 
ridiculed the idea of the Church being bound for ever by the 
Fathers, “the respectable gentlemen in bob-wigs, who used to 
sit here last century. I should tremble at myself standing up 
to address this House, if there was a prospect of my acting as 
an Incubus—an actual Ghost—for all generations, and to be 
_ called a Father.’ It was soon his own turn to appear in the 
heretic’s pillory. Opinion and feeling in Scotland upon the 
Sabbath question had always been most superstitious. It was 
the blind worship of an imaginary Jewish Sabbath, interpreted 
in favour of the gloomiest and most ascetic form of Calvinistic 
theology. So common was the delusion with regard to the 
origin of the institution, that people at one time commonly 
held the sacred day to last from sunset to sunset. Not merely 
were the wholesomest instincts of humanity branded as evil, 
and the bodily and mental health of the entire community 
of the town populations especially depressed, but the public 
conscience was confused and weakened when it saw apparently 
harmless infringements of the Sabbath condemned in the same 
breath with the most flagrant immoralities. Do not let any 
one suppose that we are referring to the picturesque pages of 
Mr. Buckle. In 1834, the General Assembly (before the Dis- 
ruption) declared that wandering in the fields, spending time 
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in riot and drunkenness, and other immoralities, were all 
equally impious encroachinents of God’s inalienable preroga- 
tive. The Pastoral concludes : 

“Knowing the terrors of the Lord, we would persuade and 
* adjure the hardened by all that is bitter in remorse, by all that is 
intolerable in an unwakened and unpurified conscience, by all that 
is fearful on the death-bed of impenitence, by all that is scorching 
in the frown of an unreconciled Judge, by all that is repulsive in 
the fellowship of accursed spirits, by all that is wofully agonizing in 
the worm that dieth not, &c., to flee from the wrath to come.” 


What an intolerable deal of cursing for a small quantity of 
sin! Who says the Pope is the greatest master of bad lan- 
guage in Christendom? It is not surprising that the cautious 
Highland drover found it necessary to make an hypothetical 
bargain: “Suppose it was na ta Sabbath, what price wad ye 
be askin’ for ta queys?” In 1865, some additional Sunday 
trains were started, and this provoked from the Glasgow 
Presbytery a Pastoral Letter, which repeated the false and 
dangerous twaddle, popularly known as “Sabbath principle.” 
Macleod had long defended the lawfulness of innocent recrea- 
tion on the grounds so admirably summed up by Mr. Robert 
Cox, “that because the Jews did no work on the seventh day, 
‘it did not follow that Christians were to have no play on the 
first day of the week.” He therefore felt bound to do some- 
thing for light and freedom in a matter peculiarly vital to 
Glasgow. The thesis he maintained before the Presbytery 
was this, that the Decalogue, being intended for the Jews, was 
abrogated by the new dispensation, which contained sufficient 
and higher sanctions for a rational day of rest. The speech 
brought on him a regular hue and cry of outraged Sabbata- 
-yians. He was of course accused of sapping the foundations 
of morality: who that utters a new idea is not? Ministers 
cut him in the street—one hissed at him. Caricatures were 
everywhere published, and the air was darkened by a cloud of 
pamphlets. The incomparable James Gibson, D.D., came forth 
clad cap-d-pie in the intellectual armour of the seventeenth 
century. And this mountain of controversy produced nothing 
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but a ridiculous admonition, which was recorded, but not pro- 
nounced, by a timid Presbytery, who did not venture to attack 
their scapegrace in the General Assembly. This was the more 
wonderful because the culprit had confessed that on this point 
he was going in the teeth of the Confession of Faith. He - 
might have been libelled for. heresy ; but though there was 
almost complete unanimity of expressed opinion in the Church 
against him, the brave and strong man was allowed to remain 
as victor on the field. 
_ We can only briefly refer to Macleod’s visit to India in 

1867. He was sent out with Dr. Watson, of Dundee. The 
work of travelling, visiting, inspecting, speaking, was im- 
mense, and it broke down his health for a time. He was 
able, however, on his return to deliver a very striking address 
to the Assembly on Indian Missions. His view of the whole 
subject was exalted and comprehensive. He frankly admitted 
the paucity of conversions; for instance, Dr, Duff's mission 
in Bengal, with fifty-one Christian agents, had in thirty-five 
years produced two hundred and six converts. He graphi- 
cally sketched the power and intricate and subtle connec- 
tions of the caste system with Hindoo life, and the practically 
insuperable obstacles which mere preaching has to encounter 
in making itself intelligible. It was to the indirect effects of 
the missionary schools that he looked forward with hope: for 
the formation of a native Christian church, which would then 
undertake the conversion of the great masses of the popu- 
lation. And, what must have startled many of the narrow 
brains which heard him, he insisted with the greatest power 
and passion on the obligation which lay on them not to intro- 
duce to this younger church, for which so great a social future 
was reserved, those sectarian distinctions of name and creed 
and ritual, which at home they had inherited from the past. 
Carried on in the spirit of this noble speech, the evangel- 
ization of India would indeed become one of the most splendid 
and fascinating enterprizes that the human spirit could under- 
take. But, alas! the speaker is gone. 

As Moderator of the Church in 1869, and in subsequent 
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years, he had much to say on the abolition of patronage, the 
relaxation of subscription, and the possibilities of Presby- 
terian union. Of union with the Free Church he had the 
utmost horror. ‘“ We should be terribly tried by a Demon of 
Dogma, wandering in dry places, and no real man daring to 
pass that way!” As to subscription, he could only vaguely 
suggest that things might be arranged by “common sense 
and spiritual tact and Christian honour.” He did not pro- 
pose any change of creed or alteration in the form of sub- 
scription. In fact, he was till the end in a sense orthodox. 
He records his astonishment when a member of the Church 
said to him, “ What is it to me whether Christ worked mira- 
cles or rose from the dead? We have got the right idea of 
God through him. That can never perish.” This philosophic 
gloss on historical Christianity, though it seems to satisfy 
some acuter minds, was quite repugnant to his honest nature. 
He looked at the spread of scepticism, then at the divided 
state of the Church, and said, “They are squabbling about 
the United Presbyterian, the Free Church, or Established, 
when the world is asking whether Christ is risen from the 
dead.” <A dislike or distrust of the advanced speculative 
spirit of the time seemed to grow upon him. He complains 
that a man is set down as “a conservative bigot who believes 
absolutely that 2 x 2 = 4.” His proposed reconstruction of 
the first chapter of Genesis, after Sir W. Thompson’s Address 
to the British Association, is also amusing: “1. The earth 
was without form and void. 2. A meteor fell upon the earth. 
3. The result was fish, flesh and fowl. 4. From these pro- 
ceeded the British Association. 5. And the British Associa- 
tion pronounced it all tolerably good.” Increasing illness and 
the loss of friends darkened his last two years. He had to 
give up nearly all work. But for on® supreme effort he girded 
up his remaining strength. This was his last speech in the 
Assembly of 1872, its subject being again Indian Missions. 
Delivered with the most impressive energy, with almost pro- 
phetic fire, it left him terribly exhausted. From that time he 
eradually sank till the end came, on 16th June, 1872. He 
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was buried near his father and brother at Campsie. The 
Queen put two memorial windows in the Crathie Church, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury sent a letter of condolence from 
the English to the Scottish Church. As the funeral proces- 
sion left Glasgow, a working man in the crowd said, “There 
goes Norman Macleod; if he had done no more than what he 
did for me, he would shine as the stars for ever.” 
Undoubtedly he was the most powerful speaker, the most 
active minister, the truest man which the Kirk has had since 
- Chalmers’ death. Religious cant has had no greater enemy ; 
the religious spirit no more faithful servant. Without specu- 
lative depth, he had humour and imagination playing round a 
robust common sense. Among his friends and family he was 
one of the most affectionate and delightful of men. There is 


no one to take his place. 
WILLIAM C, SMITH. 


VIL—MISCELLANEA THEOLOGICA. 
I. WERE THE JEWS, SATIRIZED BY JUVENAL, CHRISTIANS? 


Tr does not often happen that a volume of antiquarian research 
contains materials for a Theological Review. The 44th vol. of the 
“ Archeeologia,” lately published, forms an exception. The first 
paper in it is from the pen of the late genial and accomplished 
President, Earl Stanhope, who is of opinion that these Jews were 
really Christians. The two principal passages on which he relies 
are Satire iii. verse 13 seq., and Satire vi. verse 542 seq. In the first 
passage, Juvenal, accompanying to Cumee his friend, who is about 
to establish himself there, sick of the follies and vanities of Rome, 
passes through the grove once surrounding the shrine of Egeria. Its 
altered condition he thus describes : 

“ Nunc sacri fontis nemus et delubra locantur 
Judeis, quorum cophinus foonumque supellex. 
Omnis enim populo mercedem pendere jussa est 
Arbor et ejectis mendicat silva Camenis.” 


In the second passage, the poet is describing the superstitions of 
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the Roman ladies. Having consulted and dismissed a priest of 
Osiris, the lady gives audience to a Jewess, who is thus described: 


“Cophino foenoque relicto 
Arcanam Judea tremens mendicat in aurem, 
Interpres legum Solymarum et magna sacerdos 
Arboris, ac summi fida internuncia coli.” 


A singular state of things is here disclosed. The sacred grove, 
being the property of the Roman people, was let out to this com- 
munity of Jews, who seem greatly to have resembled our gipsies in 
their habits, except that they paid for their lodgings. The trees 
were let out separately (omnis enim populo mercedem pendere jussa 
est Arbor), and they camped out, each under his own tree, on a shake- 
down of hay (cophino foenoque relicto), and came each morning into 
Rome with a hand-basket (cophinus) to hawk such small wares as 
Jews and gipsies deal in. It seems extraordinary that the noble 
President should have supposed that this community, whose Judaism 
is so distinctly marked in the passage from the 6th Satire, were 
Christians. Juyvenal wrote in the age of Domitian, and the Chris- 
tians of Rome must have sadly degenerated from the contemporaries 
of St. Paul, if this was their state in that age. Superstition also 
must have rapidly increased, if the cross was worshiped by the Chris- 
tians and had its special priesthood. He seems to have been led to 
this supposition by the expression, ‘“‘magna sacerdos arboris,” applied 
to the chief fortune-teller. He had supposed that the “ infelix 
arbor” of the Roman law was the cross, and that she was in some 
way the minister of a religious community which adored the cross ; 
but the “infelix arbor” of the Romans was a gallows, not a cross, 
as is evident from the sentence passed on the culprit in Livy i. 26: 
“Caput obnubito, infelici arbori reste suspendito.” The use of 
“arbor” for a gallows is easily explained by the rough-and-ready 
mode practised in the rude jurisprudence of the early Romans, that 
of hanging the offender on the nearest tree. ‘ 

That justice was once equally summary in our own country is 
proved by the Kentish proverb, “The sire to the bough, the son to 
the plough,” indicating that treason on the part of the father did not 
involve the forfeiture of his land by the son. 

Earl Stanhope appears to have been influenced in his conjecture 
by the passage in Galatians iii. 13: “Cursed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree ;” where, however, the Greek is ext £ddov, not 
ex dévdoov. We may, therefore, without disrespect to his me- 
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mory, consider his interpretation of “arbor” as incorrect ; but then 
what is the meaning of ‘magna sacerdos arboris”? The commen- 
tators afford us little light. Ruperti refers us back to iii. 15, but 
gives no proof that ‘“‘arbor” standing alone ever means a grove. 
Gifford translates “magna sacerdos arboris,” d&e., as 


“ A priestess she, 
And hierarch of the consecrated tree.” 


But there is nothing in the original answering to “consecrated ;” 
and though he rejects the conjectures of other commentators, he 
himself has nothing satisfactory to offer. 

T venture to suggest that the “tree” is no other than that which 
she had hired for her own special use; for every tree, ‘‘ omnis enim 
arbor,” &c., was separately let. She has left her lair of the preced- 
ing night, “‘cophino fcenoque relicto,” and has come to-day in the 
capacity of soothsayer and interpreter of the law of Moses, &e. ~ 

We have here, I think, an example of that figure of speech, or 
rather artifice of language, which the critics call rapa mpocdokiay, 
contrary to expectation, where the meaning comes upon you by 
surprise as being something wholly different from what you had 
been led to expect. Satirists use it to give point to their satire ; 
speakers and writers, to give emphasis to their words. Of the former 
use, a familiar example is Byron’s description of the sunshine in 
London, with which | 


“The weathercocks are gilt some thrice a year, 
If that the swmmer be not too severe.” 


Of the latter, an example is found in a speech of the Marquis Wel- 
lesley on the stagnation of trade in 1817, which he ascribed to the 
breaking out of the peace. The whole force of both would have 
been lost if the poet had said “season” instead- of “summer,” or 
the statesman “ conclusion” instead of ‘“ breaking out.” 

The Jewess is introduced to us in a highly dignified character ; 
she is the high-priestess—of what? A forest like that of Dodona? 
A grove like that of Delphi? A temple like that of Jupiter at 
Olympia? A single tree which she has hired for her shelter. The 
contrast between her lofty pretensions and her humble abode is 
heightened by the circumstance that the line ends with “magna 
sacerdos,” which occasions the reader to make a slight pause before 
he comes to the word which shews the insignificance of her preten- 
sions. Something of the same kind occurs in Sat. iii. 231, where he 
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speaks of his friend who is going to establish himself at Cumz as 
having a prospect, ‘“ Unius sese dominum fecisse lacertze.” 
“Dominus” is a word carrying with it the idea of some amount 
of wealth, some extent of land, and when we find that it is only a 
single lizard of which he becomes possessed, we are more forcibly 
impressed by the preceding “dominus” with the exceeding small- 
ness of his domain. Those who have seen how the green lizard 
abounds in Southern Italy, will easily estimate the size of an estate 


on which only one lizard was to be found. 
K; 


IL. Tas Jewish Inka or Existence AFTER DBATH, ILLUSTRATED 
rrom AssyRIiAN MyrHonoey. 


Iv has sometimes been remarked that the life after death is a 
point little touched upon in the Old Testament; the great promi- 
nence given in Jewish theology to the present life seeming to have 
thrown into the background all thought. of the life to come. And 
those passages in which reference is made to the grave are appa- 
rently so vague and indefinite, as to give ordinary readers a very dim 
conception of the Hebrew writers’ thoughts. 

Among the Assyrian tablets, however, which have yielded their 
contents to the perseverance of modern scholarship, are some which 
contain striking coincidences with some expressions in the Hebrew 
Scriptures as-to the future existence, and it is the object of this 
paper to draw attention to them. 

The greater part of the Hebrew utterances are found in the 
Psalms; and we give first several typical ones, preserving, for 
reference sake, the order of the Old Testament : 


Ps. vii. 5. Let the enemy persecute my soul, and take it ; 
- Yea, let him tread down my life wpon the earth ; 
_ And lay mine honour i the dust. 
ix. 13. Thou that liftest me wp from the gates of death. 
xxii. 29. . . All they that go down to the dust shall bow before him. 
xlix. 19. He shall go to the’generation of his fathers ; 
And shall never see light. (Cf. lvi. 18: That I may walk 
before God in the light of the living.) 
xiii, 9. Those that seek my soul, to destroy it, 
. Shall go into the lower parts of the earth. 


These passages might easily be increased: the reader will doubtless 
be able to supply for himself many of similar character. 
x2 
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Among the mythological tablets of Assyria, two have: been pre- 
served, relating the descent of the goddess Islar into Hades. The 
opening lines of one of the tablets (as translated by Mr. George 
Smith in his Chaldean Account of Genesis, p. 227) are as follows : 


1. I descend, I descend, to the house of darkness, 
To the dwelling of the God Irkalla ; 
To the house entering which there is no exit, 
To the road the course of which never returns: 

5. To the house in which the dwellers long for light, 
The place where dust is their nourishment 
And their food mud. 
Light is never seen, in darkness they dwell. 


Another tablet, of which several translations have been made, 
adds, ‘‘ Over the door and bolts is scattered dust.” * 

If we suppose that this strange conception of a vast underground 
realm enveloped in total darkness, and all covered with dust and 
mud, was shared by the Jews, new light is at once thrown upon the 
above-quoted passages from the Psalms. Vagueness and dimness is 
exchanged for definiteness and clearness. Not only the general idea 
of an abode of yeti but even some particular sentences, shew a 
close agreement: e. 

The house in nah the dwellers long for light; 

Where light is never seen, in darkness they dwell ; 
compared with, 

He shall never see light (Ps. xlix. 19). 


The house of darkness ; 
. In darkness they dwell; 


and 
Shall thy wonders be known in the dark (Ixxxviii. 12). 
If I wait, the grave is mine house; _ 
I have made my bed in the darkness (Job xvii. 18). 
Also, 
The road the course of which never returns ; 
with, 


Before I go whence I shall not return (Job x. 21), 


_ Other parallels will no doubt suggest themselves, but I think 
these are perhaps the most striking. 


* Smith, u.s. 229, 


+ The Assyrian word “eprn,”’ used in these tablets for dust, seems to be cognate 
with the Hebrew DY. 
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There is, however, one more curious coincidence. The witch of 
Endor, on calling up the spirit of Samuel, sees “ gods ascending out 
of the earth” (1 Sam. xxviii. 13); and Merodach the divider, “ the 
earth opened, and the spirit of Heabani like glass from the earth 
arose.” * 

This furnishes an additional presumption of the community of 
Jewish and Assyrian belief. 

How or when this community arose, cannot be argued here. 
A few hints only can be given. 

It is hardly likely that the idea was borrowed in historical times 
from the Assyrians by the Jews.. Monarchs and people did indeed 
borrow the gods of the heathen; but men of the stamp of those who 
wrote the Psalms were hardly the men to embody in their deepest 
prayers and praises to Jehovah, ideas which they knew to be taken 

from the enemies of Jehovah. 

On the other hand, there does not seem to be any historical period 
at which the Assyrians might have borrowed the ideas from the 
Jews. The Assyrian legends seem to be of considerable antiquity ; 
and time would have to be allowed for the development of them. 

It would, on the whole, seem most probable that the idea was bor- 
rowed by the Semitic race, when as yet undivided, from the earlier 
Babylonians. M. Lenormant, indeed, traces the Assyrian conception 
back to these early Turanians, giving, amongst other quotations, one 
from an Accadian magic work, in which Hades is described as “ the 


temple, the place where there is no more feeling . . . the abyss of 
the interiort . . . the place where there is no blessing ... the 
tomb, the place where none can see. . .” ¢ 


Should this really have been the origin of the Semitic belief we 
should have an example of an idea toned down, on the one hand, 
by a belief in the One Jehovah, and tending more and more to an 
abstract conception; and developing itself, on the other hand, in 
accordance with the luxuriant growth of Assyrian mythology. 

JoHN FrEnron. 


* Smith, u.s. 281. Izdubar legends, 


+ Of the earth, apparently, the Accadians holding the earth to be like an 
inverted bowl, in the concave part whereof was Hades. 


+ Lenormant, La Magie chez les Chaldéens, p. 154; cf. also pp. 142, 155 et seq. 
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VIIL—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


Tus events of permanent ecclesiastical interest which have occur- 
red during the last three months may be summed up in comparatively 
few words. The campaign in the newly-constituted Court of Arches 
has begun in the trial and condemnation of the Rey. C. J. Ridsdale, 
of St. Peter's, Folkestone. In regard to eight of the charges brought 
against him, the defendant practically pleaded guilty; and as the 
Judge had no doubt that the facts alleged were offences against the 
- law, the result was an admonition not to offend in like manner again. 
These eight offences were—l, lighted candles on the altar; 2, the 
mixed chalice; 3, wafer bread; 4, the eastward position; 5, kneel- 
ing at the Prayer of Consecration ; 6, using the Agnus Dei at the 
Communion ; 7, a procession with cross and banners after Morning 
Prayer and before Communion; 8, a second procession on another 
occasion. Another accusation was, that Mr. Ridsdale celebrated in 
an alb and chasuble, a practice which the Judge condemned, not 
without some hesitation, and the confession that the decisions of the 
higher Court on the subject were not clear and self-consistent. ‘The 
defendant was further found guilty and admonished on the charge 
of having celebrated, in direct contravention of the Rubric, at a time 
when, besides himself, there was but one communicant. Lord Pen- 
zance was not less decisive as to a crucifix erected on the chancel 
screen, and certain mural decorations known as “the Stations of the 
Cross,” with which visitors to Roman Catholic churches at home 
and abroad must be sufficiently familiar. These he ordered to be 
removed. Upon all the charges Mr. Ridsdale was found guilty, 
admonished, and condemned in costs. An appeal to the Supreme 
Court has been entered; and in the mean time Mr. Ridsdale has 
made an ineffectual attempt, first before Lord Penzance and next 
before the Privy Council, to procure a suspension of judgment until 
the appeal has been heard. All he has obtained, and that from the 
Higher Court, is permission for the present to retain his crucifix in 
its conspicuous position. 

Until the appeal is heard, it is impossible to speak confidently of 
the issue of these proceedings. Mr. Ridsdale has been preparing the 
way for disobedience by a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in which he declares that he recognizes “no spiritual character” in 
what he styles “ the so-called Arches Court,” “but only a civil juris- 
diction, capable indeed of commanding compliance under pains and 
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penalties, but not of interpreting the laws of the Church so as to 
bind the consciences of Churchmen, as they would be bound by the 
decision of a Court which had received its jurisdiction from the 
Church as well as the State.” As he cannot, however, deny that 
Lord Penzance is Dean of Arches by the appointment of the Arch- 
bishop, and is the legal successor of Sir Robert Phillimore, he 
retreats upon the childish and irrelevant assertion that the new Court 
has not been recognized by the Synod of the Province of Canterbury. 
Clergymen who break the law are never likely to be without a reason 
for law-breaking, and the Ritualistic clergy are particularly clever in 
finding justification for disobedience. Sooner or later, however, the 
moment of decisive collision must come, and it will be seen which 
is stronger, the law of the land or clerical self-will. 

Sir Robert Phillimore’s translation to another Court was soon fol- 
lowed by the decisive reversal of his two latest judgments by the 
~ Committee of Council. In the Owston Ferry tombstone case, the 

Lord Chancellor stated that, in the opinion of the Court, the “ word 
Reverend was not a title of honour or of courtesy. It was an epi- 
thet, an adjective used as a laudatory epithet, a mark of respect, of 
reverence, as the name imports, but nothing more.” Looking at the 
history of its use, ‘it appeared to their Lordships impossible to treat 
this word as a title of honour exclusively possessed by the clergy of 
the Church of England, so that_a minister of another denomination 
claiming to use it in the way the appellant did should be refused 
permission.” “They are therefore of opinion that a Faculty should 
issue for the erection of a tombstone.” In the Clifton Communion 
ease, their Lordships were not much more respectful to the ex-Dean 
of Arches. They passed by much of the ground on which: he had 
based his judgment adverse to Mr. Jenkins. ‘“ What, and what 
alone, they have to inquire is, whether the appellant can be properly 
held to be ‘an open and notorious evil liver’ within the meaning of 
the Rubric, or whether, in the words of the canon, he was ‘a common 
and notorious depraver of the Book of Common Prayer.’” And as 
they go on to say that the word evil liver has a moral reference and 
no other, and that if under any circumstances Mr. Jenkins “ de- 
praved” the Prayer Book, he certainly did not deprave it commonly 

-and notoriously, it follows that their judgment must be for the 
appellant, Mr. Cook being condemned. in costs. 

The first of these judgments was followed by a very absurd 

manifestation of feeling on the part of a small section of the clergy, 
~ who declared that they would give up the use of any title of respect 
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which they were obliged to share with Nonconformists. But 
their pretensions were received with a universal shout of laughter, 
and even the most violent of the protestors are now probably 
ashamed of themselves. <A foolish attempt was made at Clifton to 
induce Mr. Jenkins to forego the right which was assured to him by 
the Lord Chancellor’s judgment; but he persisted, and Mr. Cook 
has in consequence resigned his living. There is a sincere, if wrong- 
headed, conscientiousness about this, which it is impossible not to 
respect ; but we cannot help wishing that he was the willing victim 
of a better cause than that of ecclesiastical exclusiveness. If, as 
is reported, a new free church is built for him, another definition— 
“a church where the minister is free to shut the door in any one’s 
face ””—will be added to the many that may already be given of that 
much-abused term. We are sorry to be obliged to add, that many 
members of the Convocation of Canterbury have given another proof 
of their incapacity to enter into the better religious thought and 
hope of England, by signing an address of sympathy and approval 
to Mr. Cook. 

There has been a good deal of excited discussion on Noncon- 
formist funerals in parish churchyards, but nothing has been done 
to bring the contention at all nearer to a practical settlement. Mr. 
Osborne Morgan, precluded by the chances of the ballot from intro- 
ducing his Bill into the House of Commons at a reasonably early 
date, resolved to proceed by way of resolution, the precise terms of 
which it is unnecessary to give, as it was rejected by 279 votes to 
248. Mr. Beresford Hope has not succeeded in inducing the House 
to adopt his Bill for the increase of the Episcopacy, which was 
similar to Lord Lyttleton’s of last year. No progress seems to have 
beew made in the practical constitution of the See of St. Albans, 
the Bishop of Winchester’s house in St. James’s Square, the price of 
which was to furnish a large part of its endowment, having been 
put up for sale and withdrawn. But we hear of schemes in progress, 
with good hope of success, for the endowments of Bishoprics of 
Cornwall and of Liverpool. 

The British and Foreign Unitarian Association has been passing 
through a crisis, which, divested of some personal complications and 
embitterments, requires record in this place. To its other fune- 
tions it has lately added that of a publisher, having issued a com- 
plete edition of Channing’s Works, Dr. Priestley’s ‘ Corruptions 
of Christianity,” and, more recently, Dr. Lamson’s “Church of the 
Three First Centuries.” By a portion of its constituency a demand 
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was made for the publication of theological works of a more radical 
type, and especially for a re-issue of Theodore Parker's “Discourse 
of Religion,”—a demand to which the Council of the Association, a 
body composed of influential supporters gathered from all parts of 
the kingdom, acceded. But this resolution being intensely dis- 
tasteful to another party, which included in its number the Secre- 
tary and several members of the Committee, a requisition was got 
up to the President, asking him to call a general meeting of the 
members, which was accordingly held on Tuesday, March 7th. The 
following resolution was moved by Sir J. C. Lawrence, and seconded 
by Rev. P. W. Glayden : 

“That whereas many Members of the Association would feel deeply 
pained at being thought to sanction several of the expressions relating to 
Christianity and its Founder used in Theodore Parker’s ‘ Discourse of 
Matters pertaining to Religion,’ this General Meeting of the Association 
hereby revokes all votes, whether of the Council or of the Committee, 
which haye directed the publication and issue of his works at the cost of 
the Association.” 


Upon which, an amendment, moved by Mr. H. Rawson and se- 
conded by Mr. Lindsey Aspland, was carried by a very large majo- 
rity : 

“That the form of Unitarian Christianity, represented in its general 
characteristics by the works of Theodore Parker, should be fairly recog- 
nized in the publications and operations of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, in accordance with the same spirit of comprehen- 
sive liberality which has guided it in the publication of the works of 
Channing and Priestley. That this Meeting therefore confirms the in- 
structions of the Council for the issue of Theodore Parker’s ‘Ten Ser- 
- mons’ and ‘ Prayers, but does not think it necessary, at present, to 
republish the ‘ Discourse of Religion, a cheap edition being still unex- 
hausted and procurable at the Book Room of the Association.” 


The Association may be congratulated on a result which, while 
interpreting the word Unitarian in the widest sense, was a decisive 
_ victory for neither party, and, it may be hoped, will produce the 
minimum of future dislocation and disturbance. The principle of 
inclusion was fairly vindicated, and the publication of a book which, 
noble and inspiring as it is, was obnoxious to the feelings of 
some, was not pressed. At the same time, it is instructive to note 
that on all hands the word Unitarian was recognized as imposing 
distinct doctrinal limits on the Association. The question perpetu- 
ally argued was whether, in any just sense of the word, Parker con- 
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sidered himself, or ought to be considered, a Unitarian ; nor could 
any appeal to the meaning of a confession of faith have been made 
upon other grounds than was the reference to the meaning of this 
single word. To this, of course, there is no possible objection, so 
long as the fact is clearly seen and consciously accepted as the basis 
of common action. But it is quite another matter that an Associa- 
tion so constituted and so limited should practically do the work 
and gather about itself the interests of a number of churches, by far 
the greater part of which pride themselves upon having no doctrinal 
name, and repudiate all doctrinal limitations. E. 


IX.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. Dr. Hort on povoyevijs Oeds. 


Dr. Hort’s treatise* maintaining the genuineness of the reading 
povoyerne Yedc in John i. 18, ought to be read by all who are inte- 
rested in the question. No new facts of importance, indeed, have 
been discovered, and, notwithstanding the hope expressed in the 
Preface, the statement of evidence can hardly be considered either 
more complete or more exact, except in some subordinate points, 
than that furnished by Professor Abbot ; but m a case where the 
final conclusion depends upon a series of judgments passed upon a 
large number of acknowledged facts, it is of the utmost importance 
that both sides should be impartially heard. Whichever conclu- 
sion we adopt, difficulties have to be explained, By these diffi- 
culties different minds will be differently affected, and in the absence 
of a controlling standard of critical judgment we are not likely to 
arrive at universal agreement. If this were more clearly perceived 
by Dr. Hort, he would perhaps be less positive, and more willing 
than he sometimes appears to be to admit that those who differ 
from him in this question may be just as dispassionate, and just as 
anxious to learn the simple truth, as he is himself. 

It would be impossible within the limits of a brief notice to fol- 


* Two Dissertations : I. on povoyerjc Oedc in Scripture and Tradition ; I. on 
the “ Constantinopolitan”’ Creed and other Eastern Creeds of the Fourth Century. 
By Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D., Fellow and Divinity Lecturer of Emmanuel 
College, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge and London ; 
Macmillan and Co, 1876. a 
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low Dr. Hort’s argument step by step. While he cannot be charged 
with partiality, except that kind of partiality to which even the 
most disciplined minds are subject, it may be questioned whether 
in the patristic citations he does not attach an undue importance to 
evidence on his own side, and allow too little weight to considera- 
tions that might be urged against his view. We may take two 
examples. In his synopsis of the evidence, p. 6, he marks Clement 
of Alexandria with a * to denote that his testimony in favour of 
Oede is “clear and sufficient.” He cites the evidence in these 
words: ‘Crement himself twice (695, 956: in the second place, 
where the language is paraphrastic, Clement has 6 pu. vidg Bede, as In © 
a still looser paraphrase at p. 102 he hasém..... Adyoe Tis 
miorewc.” ‘The evidence is stated more fully in note A at the end 
of the first dissertation, pp. 34, 35. It is there affirmed that ‘there 
is no trace of vide except in the passage from the tract De divite.” 
Another reference has, however, been overlooked. It is found in 
Strom. i. 26 (col. 917 Migne), and runs thus :—6é mpéroc ébnynrie 
Tov Oeiwy ToooTAypATwY, O tov KéXrov Tov Ilarpdc éyyovpevoc, vidg 
povoyevic. Now, whichever be the genuine reading, something 
strange has to be accounted for in Clement’s evidence. Dr. Hort 
thinks that in the reading 6 p. vide Oedc, the ‘vide was inserted 
simply to soften the peculiar combination 6 povoyevijc Oeéc.” But 
if this latter was the genuine reading of the Gospel, there was 
nothing peculiar in the combination, and the insertion was perfectly 
gratuitous. On the other hand, supposing vide to be the genuine 
reading, then Clement may have added @eé¢ as expressing an idea 
contained in the Johannine doctrine, and may have quoted the verse 
with Oeé¢ either ‘inadvertently (for he is not remarkable for accu- 
racy), or as fairly representing the meaning of the original, while in 
the allusion overlooked by Dr. Hort he retained the true reading. 
M. vidoe Oede would thus mark the transition to the reading with 
@és¢ alone. In presence of these conflicting facts and possibili- 
ties, it is surely not the height of prejudice to believe that we 
have no “clear and sufficient” evidence that the reading Oed¢ 
actually stood in the manuscript used by Clement, and was delibe- 
rately accepted by him as genuine. 

Didymus is also marked with a*. His evidence is not quoted, 
but only referred to.* One of these roferences is thus given :—‘‘on 
Psalm Ixxvi. 14, p. 597 Cord. [with absolute certainty by the con- 


eds 
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text, though visg is printed].” It would have been much more 
satisfactory if the passage had been quoted, especially as the three 
tomes of Corderius* do not stand upon the shelves of every student, 
and the words are not quoted in Migne or Mai. The following is 
the portion of the extract which is important for our present purpose: 
Mera, rod dpOpov A€yerat Oeds 6.cwTHp’ Kat ydp érepov SelkvvTL TOV 
Mpos ous eipyTar* “Eyo cima, Ocot éate’ wv ovdels Os TO poovoyevel TO 
icov éxwv peta Tod GpOpov SnrAovras (rovodrov Kal 7d, 6 povoyevnys 
vids 6 wv eis Tov KéATOV TOD TwaTpds’) TH pdvos elvar KaT otoiay 
eds. Ovddels yap Tov érépwv povoyeviis’ GAA pe? dpoyevav EaTe 
Oeds. Kara tiv adriy Oedtyta TO povoyevel Ged Kal 6 ratHp Oeds 
éoriv. The comment refers to the following verse, which Didymus 
apparently interprets as relating to Christ:—6é Osc, év ro dyiw 
#) 6006 aov' Tig Dede péyag Ge O Dede nev ; now, the requirements 
of the argument seem to be fully satisfied by the reading vié¢ which 
Dr. Hort dismisses with such contumely. Two points are urged to 
prove the proper Deity of Christ. The first is, that he is called Oed¢ 
with the article, which at once distinguishes him from those to 
whom the words were applied, ‘I said, Ye are gods ;” none of whom, 
as is proved by the article, is on an equality with the povoyerie. 
The mention of povoyerhe reminds the writer that that epithet 


itself is just as distinctive as 6 Oeéc, for none of the others is so ~ 


called. The verse in John proves that Christ alone was God kar’ 
ovciay; and it is by possession of the same divine nature as the 
only-begotten God that the Father also is God. Here the phrase 
“only-begotten God” is not necessarily quoted, but is naturally 
enough suggested by the line of argument. Thus the whole stress 
in the quotation from the Gospel is laid upon the word povoyerije, 
and accordingly, after some other reflections, the writer concludes 
with % airy yap Oedrne yevviparoc kal yevyjropos. As this mode of 
interpreting the passage yields a perfectly good sense, we are not 
warranted in rejecting the vis¢g as certainly spurious. This being 
so, we may fairly plead that we have here the genuine reading of 
Didymus; for of his three quotations this is the only one which, 
independently of the disputed word, is given correctly. In one of 
the others we have the variations év rw «Aw and avréc, and in ~ 
the other év rote KéArowe,—changes sufficiently indicative of loose 
citation. This criticism may or may not satisfy the reader; but at 
all events, in a work pretending to completeness, the author ought to 


* Expositio Patrum Greec, in Psalmos, 1646, 
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exhibit the evidence, instead of making a magisterial assertion un- 
provided with means of verification. 

Dr. Hort, however, relies chiefly on internal evidence. He thinks 
the second century, before the appearance of the great Catholic 
writers at its close, was quite incompetent to create such a combina- 
tion as povoyerie Oedc, and considers it not “ easy to divine what 
coutroversial impulse within the Church could have generated it in 
the second century.”* But admitting that the reading existed as 
early as the middle of the second century, we may plead that the 
example of Justin Martyr shews how the formative impulse of 
theology, whether or not stimulated by unknown controversies, led 
to the creation of phrases which are not found in the Scriptures, but 
were believed to have scriptural warrant. Justin uses the epithet 
povoyevis,t and describes Christ as @edv, Tot povov Kal ayevvijrov Kat 
appyrov Oeov visy.{ To those not gifted with the “oracular instinct” 
to which, in others, Dr. Hort has so just an aversion, the transition 
from this to the expression povoyerije Bede will not appear absolutely 
impossible to the genius of the second century, Dr. Hort further 
believes that “the similarity of YC to OC.... is hardly strong 
enough to support a word forming a new and startling combination, 
though it might be able to co-operate in a transition to so trite a 
term as povoyerjc vidc.” But the question is whether p. Oeé¢ was 
not just as trite a term as the other at the time when we have posi- 
tive evidence that it existed in manuscripts, and whether the few 
known instances of its occurrence might not be explained by the 
same kind of association as led, no doubt, to the reading Iwavyne 
in Matt. xiii. 55, in $* and a number of other uncials. On Dr. 
Hort’s exposition of the Prologue of St. John’s Gospel, our space 
forbids us to dwell. On the assumption that @s¢ is the genuine 
reading, his interpretation of the 18th verse is unobjectionable ; 
but he must not expect all his readers to be satisfied that that read- 
ing would be far more suitable to the context than vide. 

In conclusion, we may notice a few difficulties in the way of Dr. 
_ Hort’s view, of which he gives no plausible explanation. 1. How is 
it that not a single writer attests in so many words, or by the im- 
perious necessity of his context, the existence of Oe¢ in his manu- 
scripts, and that those who do so attest the existence of vids, make 
not the slightest allusion to the other reading? Shall we except 
‘Epiphanius, in whom the evidence that he believed Oeé¢ to be the 
true reading is the strongest? Then shall we also believe that in 
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Luke ii. 7, his copy really said that the child; when born, reioOac 
év pdtvy Kab ev omndraim? His ‘O pev yop Aovkds Neyer 18 very 
explicit.* Dr. Hort makes much of Iveneeus. What shall we say 
of that Father’s quotation of John i. 13, with the reading natus est,t 
strengthened as this is by Tertullian’s assertion that the genuine 
reading was an heretical corruption? Had dogmatic considerations 
no influence on either the manuscripts or the memory of these 
Fathers? Do not these examples shew that even with an express 
affirmation there is always a possibility of mistake? 2. How is it, 
if both readings existed far back in the second century,§ that not a 
single writer refers to the existence of two readings? 3. How is it 
that “ Latin Christendom, from the earliest times known to us, did 
not possess the fundamental reading in the Gospel”?|| 4. How is 
it that Clement wishes “to soften the peculiar combination,’ that 
Origen “adds to the phrase some tempering word,” ** and that in the 
formation of the creeds “the usage is cautious and tentative,’ tt if 
the phrase was believed to have express, and not merely inferential, 
apostolic authority? 5. How came so marked and impressive a 
reading to disappear from almost the whole of the manuscripts ? 
This is not a question of evenly divided authorities, or of a reading 
which no one could consider of much importance, and which might 
therefore undergo a change without observation. It is a question 
between five manuscripts (confessedly important, but not immacu- 
late) and hundreds of others. To say that such a reading was swept — 
away by “accidental agencies of transcription,” {{ or that it is one 
which the scribes “persecute,” §§ is simply to give no answer to the 
question. And, 6. How is it that this strange conduct on the part 
of the scribes was persevered in at the very time when “the phrase 
pervades the greater part of the extant literature,”|||| and that at the 
very time when the expression p. Oe¢¢ was in “growing favour” 
with the “friends and successors of Athanasius,” TT Athanasius him- 
self and Chrysostom were quietly assuming the genuineness of the 
reading vids in the Gospel? These broad considerations will have 
more weight with many minds than a minute discussion of isolated 
points, on which critical inquirers may reasonably entertain conflict- 
ing opinions. - 

We have no space left for noticing Dr. Hort’s dissertation on the 
Creeds, which is full of interesting matter. As bearing on the 
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main topic of the book, however, we must observe that the more 
probable it is that the phrase pw. 6¢ existed in early creeds, the 
more probable is it that it may have passed into occasional use in 
connection with John i. 18, without being the genuine reading, and 
the less probable is it that the scribes should have raised against it 
an exterminating persecution, or that through the mere accidents of 
transcription it should have lingered only in five manuscripts. 
JAMES DRuMMonD. 


2. The Apostle Paul and the Preaching of Christianity in the Pri- 
mitive Church. By Sir Richard Davis Hanson, Chief Justice 
of South Australia, Author of “ Jesus of History,” &¢. Lon- 
don and Edinburgh : Williams and Norgate. 1875. 


‘Sir Richard Hanson's thoughtful and elaborate volume on the 
Apostle Paul and his relation to the Primitive Church, is somewhat 
startling in the general drift of its reasoning and in the conclusions 
at which the author arrives. He states, indeed, in his Preface that 
the result was unexpected to himself when he commenced his in- 
vestigation. The volume forms a kind of sequel to his previous 
work, ‘Jesus of History,” and he declares that his present inquiry 
“ig intended to be strictly historical, and not in any degree theo- 
logical.” The theological element in it, however, especially in the 
chapters on the doctrines of Paul, forms, in our estimation, the 
most interesting and valuable portion of the book. The work is 


_ thoroughly sceptical, in the true sense of the word, and we cannot 


help feeling that in the author’s reaction from the traditional and 
orthodox view, he has allowed himself to be carried into the oppo- 
site extreme of undue depreciation. He investigates the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Letters of Paul rather too much, we think, in 
the hostile spirit of a cross-examining counsel, seeking to put the 
worst construction on the hints of evidence before him, and to fill up 
its gaps with unfavourable and insidious conjectures. The reader 
who unreservedly yields himself up to the impression naturally 
conveyed by the book, will be apt to rise from its perusal with the 
feeling that many of the statements in the Acts and the Epistles 
are not merely unhistorical, but fictions deliberately concocted to 
serve some sinister purpose,—that Paul and the other apostles were 
bitterly hostile to one another, and animated by petty motives of 
personal pre-eminence and narrow party spirit,—that the judges 
and persecutors of the first Christians were in great measure jus- 
tified in their treatment of them,—that Christianity threw back the . 
ancient civilization, and rendered the Roman empire an easier prey 
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to the inroads of barbarism,—that Grecian deities were much on a 
par with Christian saints,—and that perhaps it might have been as 
well for the world if the religion of Christ, at all events as inter 
preted by the writings of Paul, had perished with the Apostle him- 
self. Considering how much poetical beauty, glowing eloquence, 
intense faith and spiritual fervour, abound in the productions which 
the author so remorselessly dissects, the reader who is familiar with 
them feels towards him much as he would feel towards a scientific 
philosopher who should submit flowers and fruit to chemical ana- 
lysis, and after thus destroying all their grace of form and splendour 
of colour, all their exquisite fragrance and flavour, should present 
him with the resulting gases and ashes. No doubt there is much 
in the Acts of the Apostles which will not stand the test of his- 
torical investigation ; but it is a terrible bathos, for example, from 
the shuddering awe of our childhood at the fate of Ananias and 
Sapphira as a divine penalty for hypocritical lying, to find the deed 
(if really committed) set on the same level as a Trades’ Union 
murder. Much of the author's reasoning as to what must have 
happened, and what men must have done, said, thought and felt, in 
the absence of any positive statement, by a process of strained and 
ingenious inference, seems to us extremely precarious and unsatis- 
factory, though we acknowledge the acuteness and ability with 
which he conducts his investigation. That he manifests, no doubt 
unintentionally, an unfair animus, we can shew, we think, by one or 
two examples. Thus he hints that ‘“‘ Lydia, a seller of purple of the 
city of Thyatira, who worshipped God,” who was converted and bap- 
tized with her household by Paul, and who constrained him and his 
companions to abide in her house, may probably have been the 
same as “that woman Jezebel” denounced in the Book of Revela- 
tion in the address of the Spirit to the church at Thyatira. Now 
here the only connecting link is the name of the city, Thyatira. 
Why should it be intrinsically probable that a devout woman, con- 
verted and held in honour by Paul, should be the same as the false 
prophetess condemned as immoral by John? Again, after the 
preaching of Paul at Athens, our author speaks of Damaris, who is. 
named among those who believed, as probably a degraded woman. 
Now as she is specified in conjunction with Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite, a person of honour and distinction, the natural inference is 
in the opposite direction, that she rather resembled the “ chief 
women not a few” who believed at Thessalonica, and the “ honour- 
able women which were Greeks” at Berea, both mentioned shortly 
before. Again, our author states that when Paul began to speak to 
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the Athenians of the resurrection of Jesus from the dead, “he was, 
we are told, met by a burst of universal derision.” What we are 
really told is that “some mocked ; and others said, We will hear 
thee again of this matter.” Once more, after referring to Paul’s 
beautiful description of Christian love in 1 Cor. xiii., our author 
observes : 

“Tt is, however, possible that this eulogium is in part also a covert 
satire directed against the intruders into the church of Corinth ; whom 
Paul and his friends might regard as displaying the opposite qualities to 
those which he here selects for commendation. No species of sarcasm is 
more telling than this to persons who are acquainted with its real object, 
whether those against whom it is directed, or those who listen to it 
approvingly, while none is more harmless in appearance to bystanders ; 
and Paul was quite capable of employing a two-edged weapon of this 
sort ; encouraging and stimulating his friends, and tacitly rebuking his 
adversaries.” —P. 286. 


Throughout his work the author evinces a clear, keen and judicial 
mind, rather than a warm and lively sympathy with the hopeful 
enthusiasm of an imaginative and fervent faith. Towards the pre- 
valent theology he-is invariably sarcastic in his tone. For example, 
speaking of the doctrines of Paul, he says : 


“ His fundamental idea was, that God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto Himself—rendering justice to all men—but so dealing with 
their offences as ultimately to triumph over sin and death. He would 
have accepted the formula, that God hates sin but loves the sinner ; but 
he would not have drawn from this the modern orthodox conclusion, that 
God practically exhibits the very opposite sentiments; proving his love 
for sin by constituting a world in which it is to subsist and flourish 
eternally, and His hatred for the sinner by keeping him alive for ever in 
that world.”—P. 353. 


He puts the case of the opponents of Paul in the following strong 


terms : 

“We might picture him as having accepted from the Jewish authori- 
ties a trust which he betrayed—having been befriended by Barnabas, 
with whom he quarrelled because his attempts at dictation were resisted 
—having been received into the Church by Peter, whom he afterwards 
opposed and vilified—having agreed to a decree of the apostles and 
elders at Jerusalem, which he afterwards systematically violated—having 
pretended to be still a Jew, and claimed the privileges of one, while he 
was a renegade to the Law—having sought to force himself into an 
equality with the Apostles on the ground of pretended visions and reve- 
lations, and then, when this attempt was defeated, having sought to pur- 
chase recognition by money which his Gentile converts supplied—greedy 
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of lucre, a rebel against lawful authority, teaching doctrines which were 
a cloak for immorality. And, probably, we might introduce darker 
traits even than these.”—Pp. 432, 433. 


He then states the opposite or traditional view of the apostle’s — 
conduct and character, and proceeds : 

“ Neither of these pictures, however, would be complete ; and though 
it is probable that the latter more nearly represents his real image, the 
vivid lights would need to be relieved by some dark shadows. We 
appear to see faith, hope, love, zeal, knowledge, ability—courage in con- 
fronting danger—persistence in the face of opposition—a resolute pur- 
suit of truth without regard to consequences, and an assertion of the 
inalienable rights of the reason and the conscience in defiance of autho- 
rity, which has been of inestimable value to the Church in many periods 
of its history. But these are accompanied by what in an uninspired 
man would be called pride, jealousy, disdain, invective, sophistry, time- 
serving and intolerance; by a systematic depreciation of those who differ 
from him, and denunciation of their opinions and themselves, which 
have been too faithfully copied by succeeding theologians. : 
Nevertheless, it is difficult not to suppose that there was an chrtiest 
endeavour to raise himself to the level of his own teaching, and to ex- 
hibit in his intercourse with the world the virtues which he enforced 
upon the Church. We should, probably, judge him unfairly if we were 
to estimate his habitual temper and demeanour by the occasional out- 
bursts of violence that have been preserved to us. He was a man of 
high qualities and eminent virtues. He set a great example, and he per- 
formed a great work. But neither his life nor his teaching was free from 
error, nor has their influence upon the history of the Church been wholly 
beneficial.”—Pp. 433, 434. 


One of the most marked features of the volume is the alleged 
attitude of insulation and opposition in which it places Paul in 
relation to Peter, James, and the other apostles generally, and his 
inferred failure, in most cases, to establish enduring churches of his 
own. The important Epistle to the Romans our author regards as 
an elaborate statement of Paul’s doctrines for general circulation, 
rather than a letter to a particular church. He denies that there is 
any evidence that Paul met a martyr’s death, at Rome or elsewhere, 
and asserts our absolute ignorance of all particulars as to the closing 
years of his life. . 

The volume is occupied almost exclusively with an independent 
investigation of the original documents of the period under review, 
though the author makes occasional reference to modern writers, 
especially to Conybeare and Howson, for the orthodox and popular 
view on the one side, and to Renan’s St. Paul on the other, If we 
were writing an elaborate review, there are many points which it 
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would be interesting to discuss, with illustrative extracts, but we 
must now content ourselves with referring our readers to the book 
itself. Its marked ability and thoroughness are such as well to 
repay an attentive perusal by a competent and well-informed reader, 
whether or not he agree with the writer’s inferences and general 
view. If the traditional estimate of Paul and the primitive Church 
be regarded as an impeachment of his opponents and persecutors, 
both within and outside the Chureh, the present volume is un- 


doubtedly a most able and effective speech for the defence.* 
J.B. 


3. The Doctrine of Retribution: Hight Lectures preached before the 
University of Oxford, in the Year 1875, on the Foundation of 
the late John Bampton, M,A., Canon of Salisbury. By Wm. 
Jackson, M.A., F.S.A., &e. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
1875. 


Mr. Jackson’s Bampton Lectures on the Doctrine of Retribution 
are tantalizing and unsatisfying. The subject is one eminently 
capable of thoughtful and interesting treatment; there is an appa- 
rent parade of method and arrangement, an evident acquaintance 
with a great variety of authors, both ancient and modern, as indi- 
cated by a superabundance of quotation; and yet no clear and 
intelligible result is left upon the mind of the reader. There are 
many insulated passages which would, no doubt, sound effective 
from the pulpit, but the Lectures as a whole do not repay perusal. 
An excessive use of quotation is not easily reconcilable with a clear 
and earnest purpose in the mind of the writer. Many of the quo- 
- tations, moreover, are extremely trite, and some of them incorrectly 
remembered. ‘The reader is not made to feel that the author has 
written because he had something to say, but rather that he has 
concocted eight Lectures because he had to say something. The 
Lectures, however, have some merits which we gladly recognize. 
_ They are liberal in tone. There is no offensive dogmatism or super- 
cilious arrogance of pretension. The most sceptical writers, Hume, 
Comte, Mill, Huxley and Tyndall, are seriously and respectfully 
noticed, and poetical and popular writers, such as Byron, Words- 
worth, Dickens and Tennyson, freely used for descriptive illus- 
tration. The title of the volume does not quite exactly convey the 


* Since the above notice left our hands, we have been sorry to hear of the 
author's decease, 
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author’s apparent object, which is not to demonstrate a general 
law of retribution, but to prove the necessity of a future life, in 
order to redress what would otherwise be the uncompensated evil 
and injustice of the present world. In some passages the author 
seems to us to carry this argument to an illegitimate and dangerous 
length. Thus, for eee in Lecture VI. on “ Man’s Inner Law 
ae Life,” pp. 227, 2 
“Why Evil should have been set over against Good at all is (as I 

have observed) an enigma unsolved. And its solution must wait till we 
know whether all the “stellar systems are inhabited’; whether evil exists 
in each or all of them ; whether spiritual influences can travel from one 
stellar system to another even as light travels ; and whether the present 
condition of our own small planet is a rule or an exception,—a continu- 
ing or a transient shadow. It may be that we now dwell in the lazar- 
house of the Universe; that our meagre developments and mournful 
strifes are (so to speak) spectacles to spiritual powers in high places. 
That when our own inward vision becomes from earthly dross refined 
and clear, we shall see this world’s evil, as a black drop in a translucent 
ocean. And that, relatively to our individual selves, Good may be a 
manifest and final victory ; sin effaced by Righteousness ; mortality swal- 
lowed up of Life.” 


We conceive that to a wise and good man the present life, even 
if considered by itself, will not appear an utter and necessary failure, 
nor will duty be utterly without sanctions and encouragements. It 
is indeed a solemn privilege to be permitted to believe that this life 
is an introduction to a holier and happier one, but it seems to us . 
a doubtful and perplexing representation of Divine Providence to 
denounce the present life as a necessary and absolute contrast to the 
life to come. 

Throughout the volume there is an apparent straining after effect 
in the use of eccentric or pedantic expressions, as though the writer 
strove to make up for the want of a distinct and earnest aim by an 
affectation of excited energy and philosophic depth. The following 
passage may be adduced as a favourable specimen of the author's 
style. Itis from the eighth and last Lecture, entitled “Absolute 
Truth and the Solemn Hereafter,” p. 322: 


“Ts there a world where the good, the true, the righteous, and the 
holy, shall eat the fruit of their doings,—unplucked in this world, be- 
cause Time was too short for its ripening? The doctrine of Retribution 
affirms this finality, and asserts that without it the Law is for ever _ 
slacked, and judgment doth never go forth. Our waking dream brought 
back to us, also, our own high resolves, the noble ideals, the happy 
aspirations of youth, Is, now, what we have pursued and attained—or 
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part attained—a record written on the moving sea-sand, to be effaced by 
obliterating waters? Rather it is like those primeval footprints disin- 
terred from deep-buried ocean beaches,—bearing ineffaceable traces of 
lives and ages passed away,—brought up again to light and sunshine. 
Thus, too, affirms the Doctrine of Retribution, speaking with the autho- 
rity of our highest human endowment ; thus, too, shall it fare with each 
and all of us. We write our lives, our good and evil, as children write 
upon what seems a shifting sandy shore. Yet we write within the 
solemn sound of a vast, illimitable ocean, destined to overwhelm, yet to 
conserve, our memorial. By-and-by, when the fabric of the world we 
inhabit is changed, the ripple-marks of Time’s tide shall still continue, 
entombed, only to re-appear. Along with them will come back the 
record of our doings, whether they be good or bad.” 


Upon the whole, while recognizing the existence of many telling 
passages, both original and quoted, we cannot help thinking that 
this handsomely printed and pretentious-looking volume illustrates 
the wisdom of the closing provision in the prefixed extract from 
Mr. Bampton’s Will, “that the same person shall never preach the 
Divinity Lecture Sermons twice.” Taceskte 


4, MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. Christian Psychology : the Soul and the Body in their Correlation 
and Contrast. London: Longmans. 1870. 

2. Quicksands ; or Prevalent Fancies in Belief and Worship pointed 
out. By the Rey. Stephen Jenner, M.A. London: Longmans. 

3. The Economy of Thought. By T. Hughes. Hodder and Stoughton. 

4. New Readings of Old Parables. By the Rev. Charles Anderson, 
M.A., Vicar of St. John’s, Limehouse. .H. S. King and Co. 

5. Religious and Moral Sentiments, metrically rendered from San- 
serit Writers ; with an Introduction, and an Appendix contain- 
ing Exact Translations in Prose. By J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Ph.D. London: Williams and Norgate. 

6. Hindu Thought, and other Essays. By W. A. Leonard.  Glas- 

gow: J.S. Marr and Sons. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 


1. This is a new translation of Swedenborg’s Tractate “ De Commer- 
cio Anime et Corporis,” by T. M. Gorman, M.A., with preface and 
illustrative notes. Mr. Gorman apparently belongs to the Conformist 
party among the Swedenborgians, of whom the Rev. John Clowes, 
the former Rector of St. John’s, Manchester, was one of the best 
known representatives. The chief interest of Swedenborg’s Tractate 
“De Commercio,” Mr. Gorman finds in its relation to modern physical 
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science, which he profusely illustrates, both by quotations from the 
author’s other works, especially the Arcana Ccelestia, and from 
the writings of scientists of the present day. Swedenborg’s whole 
philosophy, if philosophy it can be called, was an admirable appli- 
cation of what has been facetiously named the High Priori method. 
His doctrine of Influx is pretty much the theory of Evolutionists 
turned topsy-turvy. Human physiology especially he seems to 
regard upside-down. Thus he talks of the cerebrum and cere- 
bellum putting forth their fibres; whereas modern comparative phy- 
siology rather teaches us to regard the cerebrum and cerebellum as 
the outcome, not the source, of the nervous system. Not so Swe- 
denborg: with him the first is last, and the last first. He begins 
with a spiritual world and a spiritual sun, and reasons downwards 
to a natural world and a natural sun. Neither he nor his editor 
can conceal their contempt for philosophers of whatever school who, 
from Descartes and Kant to Bain and Herbert Spencer, begin with 
consciousness, phenomena, or anything so mundane. ‘True philo- 
sophy must begin, not with what every one knows, but with what 
nobody but Swedenborg knows. True metaphysics are based on 
Revelation, and that Revelation must be accepted at the mouth of 
Emmanuel Swedenborg. His only argument for the existence of 
the Spiritual Sun is, “I have seen that Sun.” It is a needless 
waste of time to discuss a so-called philosophy that rests upon such 
a basis. Mr. Gorman seems to have read widely, and the volu- 
minosity of his quotations, ranging over a hundred authors, from 
Plato and Aristotle to Helmholtz and Mill, is something no less 
portentous than his sublime conception of proposing Swedenbor- 
gianism as an antidote to modern doubt. Of one class of literature, 
however, he seems to be supremely ignorant, and that is modern 
Biblical criticism, which it might have been as well to dispose of | 
before attacking the Evolutionists. Nevertheless, as a repertory 
of miscellaneous physical information, the book will repay perusal. 
2. It is impossible to criticise such a book as this. It is emphati- 
cally rubbish. What is to be thought of the mental condition of 
an author who discusses through fifty-six pages, “Truth ; its Cer- 
tainty and its Criteria,” without having apparently a glimmering 
that any of his readers could possibly be troubled in their minds 
with misgivings as to the infallibility of Scripture ?—except such 
a class is hinted at in the following paragraph, which we commend 
to the kind consideration of all “Evidence Societies :” “The exist- 
ence of Scriptures through all ages, preserved by: the very people 
whom they condemn, is a striking evidence in favour of the Religion 
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which they instituted. That Religion has been always more or less 
opposed, and yet it has always maintained its ground. How could 
it have done this if it had not been true ?” 

3. The writer of this wearisome piling up of metaphysical or quasi- 
metaphysical commonplaces, in about the most execrable English 
which we have ever read, might have illustrated the title of his 
book by economizing, if not his thought, yet at least the expression 
of it, a little more than he has done. In a future edition we should 
suggest that the heading of Chapter XXIV., “The Paucity and 
Monotony of Thought,” should be placed, where it evidently belongs, 
upon the title-page of the book. 

4, The author of the “Curate of Shyre,” &c., has presented the 
public with some very sketchy Sermons on the Parables of Jesus, 
in which they are one and all made to teach a rather high-flown 
kind of Positivism. We have found them very fresh and delightful 
reading. What Jesus would have said to these New Readings, 
could he have foreseen them, is another question. However, to 
put it at the worst, they are quite as near the sense of Him, who 
spake like Shakespeare after him, not for an age but for all time, as 
most of the conventional interpretations. It is guileless of criticism 
as Stopford Brooke himself: in thought far more “advanced.” 

5. This is the work of an eminent scholar, and it would be pre- 
sumption on our part to criticise it, except at most so far as the 
learned writer himself supplies the materials for testing his own 
production. The Introduction contains a most valuable and judi- 
cious review of the attempts of Dr. Lorimer to fix a Christian 
paternity on Hindu analogues to New Testament ideas, especially 
in the case of Bhagavad Gita. We think any one who compares 
the not ungraceful verses of Dr. Muir with the literal renderings 
in the Appendix, cannot fail to be struck by the closeness with 
which he has rendered them in rhyme. The Appendix is further 
enriched by Greek and Latin parallels. 

6. The writer of this unpretending little work almost bribes us to 
praise him by quoting us on his title-page. Nevertheless, we will 
be above corruption. In the Essay on Hindu.Thought, which as a 
popular presentation of the subject may be useful and instructive, 
we are rather puzzled by the extreme inconsistency of the trans- 
literations of Sanscrit words. It looks as though Mr. Leonard 
had taken the words as he found them, on the authority of his 
sources, without identifying them. ‘The other Essays, on Manu, 
the Passion-Play at Ober-Ammergau, the Aisthetics of Public Wor- 
ship, What do we know of God? Our Children’s Prayers, will all 
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repay perusal. But here, again, we mark an intellectual incon- 
sistency no less striking than the orthographical vacillation above 
noticed. Mr. Leonard is for telling children as little as possible 
about God, even less than the parent may think he knows himself. 
But when his little boy asks him whether there are omnibuses and 
carriages in heaven, and whether he shall be able to play there,—to 
all such questions, we need scarcely say, he always gives an answer 
in the affirmative, “for how can I say otherwise, not knowing the 
contrary?” One would have thought a confession of ignorance an 
easier way out of the difficulty than such gratuitous loquacity. A 
writer who is so very careful to spell Empedokles with a k, ought 
not to have written Zenophanes for Xenophanes, pp. 33, 35. These 
few drawbacks notwithstanding, the execution of the book is good 
upon the whole, and the spirit of it excellent. iE. M. G. 


Mr. Sanday’s “Gospels in the Second Century”* is published at 
the request and cost of the Christian Evidence Society, and bears 
upon its title-page the fact that it is designed as an answer to 
“Supernatural Religion.” We think it to be regretted that the 
examination of a critical question should take, even to the smallest 
extent, a controversial form, and might express this opinion more 
strongly than we do, if it were not quite clear that Mr. Sanday 
thinks so too. It is only fair to say that he makes as little of his 
brief as he decently can. As far as possible, he goes over the critical 
ground traversed by “ Supernatural Religion” with the air and bear- 
ing of an independent explorer. This is greatly to the profit of his 
book ; but it may be questioned whether his employers might not 
have liked a little more of the old-fashioned controversial cut and 
thrust. They are much better theologians, too, than we take them 
for, if they do not find that Mr. Sanday has conducted them into 
strange regions. He has pledged himself in a former work to the 
Johannine authorship of the fourth Gospel; but he believes in a 
common document underlying the Synoptics, and does not think that 
Papias’ Matthew and Mark are the same as ours, and is of opinion 
that Justin may have quoted from a Gospel no longer extant. All this 
is rank Germanism, although at the same time it happens to be sound 
and scientific criticism. Mr. Sanday has a thorough acquaintance 
with all the details of the Gospel question, and moves among its 


.* The Gospels in the Second Century: an Examination of the Critical Part of a 
Work entitled “Supernatural Religion.” By W. Sanday, M.A, London; Mac- 
millan. 1876. Ae 
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mazes with unembarrassed and decisive step. Whatever may be the 
fate of his book as a reply to “Supernatural Religion,” it is a valu- 
able contribution to the history of the Gospels, and will make its 
mark upon the opinion of scholars all the more surely that it does 
not pretend to settle everything. 

If the object of the author of “Supernatural Religion” was to 
prove that the apostolic authenticity of the Gospels was not suffi- 
ciently established to carry the weight of miracle imposed upon it, 
we think that he must be admitted to have attained it. We cannot 
speak with certainty of the authorship of the Gospels, or fix the 
precise date at which they were written, or describe the circumstances 
under which they first gained currency. If their literary evidence 
were enough to authenticate ordinary events, it would break down 
beneath the heavy additional pressure of their supernatural. But 
then every competently instructed theologian knew this before 
“Supernatural Religion” was written ; and no theory as to the quo- 
tations of Justin can make the case perceptibly stronger or weaker. 
On the other hand, if the book was intended to shew that no traces 
of our present Gospels are to be found till late in the second cen- 
tury, it fails by attempting at once to prove too little and too 
much. Putting aside for the moment the examination of particular 
alleged quotations, every one of which must be judged of singly and 
on its own merits, there are two points of the gencral argument 
to which we would briefly allude, and which the reader will find 
fully discussed by Mr. Sanday. Ifthe Gospels are conspicuous only 
by their absence from Christian literature during the first three 
quarters of the second century, how can we account for the fact that 
they appear as fixed and established phenomena in the writings of 
Trenzeus and Tertullian, at the end of it? Jrenzeus was an undoubted 
millenarian, and may have been an old fool, as it is the fashion 
of some newer writers, in less direct phrase, to insinuate; but at 
least he could not have been mistaken in the plain fact when he 
speaks of the four Gospels in language which implies that they 
stood apart from all other writings of the same kind, and enjoyed 
an undivided and undisputed reverence. And any one who knows 
the evidence in the case has a sensation as if he had been played 
with by a too dextrous dialectic, when, in the company of the author 
of “Supernatural Religion,” he has been everywhere looking for 
Gospels through some eighty years of the second century without 
finding them, and discovers that he has only to ask Irenzeus at the 
end of this period of blank search to hear that they must have been 
under his hand all the while. But, in the next place, “ Super- 
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natural Religion” only gets rid of our actual Gospels for a time, at 
the cost of putting. in their place a written evangelical tradition 
equally competent and equally precise. Justin does not quote either 
the Synoptics or John. For the moment, let us grant it. But the 
substance of a large part of Christ’s discourses would be preserved 
to us in Justin had our present Gospels ceased to exist. Where did 
he get it from? Iffrom the Gospel according to the Hebrews, then 
the only result of the argument is to make the second century richer 
by at least one Gospel than the nineteenth. The essential thing to 
the Christian apologist, who cares to save the personality and the 
sayings of Christ, whatever may become of the doctrinal inferences 
which the Church very soon began to draw from them, is to demon- 
strate the continuity of evangelical tradition ; and for this purpose 
it matters nothing whether the link in Justin is supplied by the 
Synoptics or the Gospel to the Hebrews. “ Supernatural Religion,” 
both here and in its criticism of other early writings, only sueceeds 
in demolishing one Gospel at the price of setting up another. 
One of Mr. Sanday’s signal merits in this excellent little volume 
is the systematic attention which he has given to the subject of 
patristic quotation. Beginning with the quotations from the Old 
Testament in the New, and going on to those made from the Old 
‘Testament by the Fathers whose writings are in question, he has 
drawn up tables which clearly put before the reader the kind and 
degree of habitual variation from the original which he is to expect 
in each case. It is easy and obvious to remark—though the author 
of “Supernatural Religion” seems to forget it—that quotation in 
the second century must be so much looser than in a literary and 
accurate time like this, as not to be subject to the same rules; but 
the compilation of the tables to which we have alluded has put into 
Mr. Sanday’s hands a critical “organon” of the highest value. 
When, for instance, we have before our eyes a synopsis of the way 
in which Justin quotes the Old Testament, we are in a much better 
position to judge whether his citations from the “Memoirs of the 
Apostles” are really taken from our present Gospels. We feel 
bound to say that Mr. Sanday’s arguments have produced a con- 
siderable change in our own view of the subject, and that we are 
inclined. to acquiesce in his conclusiox that the Synopties are cer- 
tainly quoted by Justin, even though he may also have used another _ 
Gospel now no longer extant. 
The last admission affords a good instance of Mr. Sanday’s funda- 
mental fairness of mind, which we cannot help thinking is much 
more conspicuous in this work than in his defence of the fourth 
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Gospel. He is not given to combat @ outrance the author of 
“Supernatural Religion” or any other opponent, but is quite willing 
to yield to their arguments whenever he finds them convincing, or 
even to adopt their hypotheses when he thinks them reasonable. 
We have already said that, after a review of the much-examined 
fragments of Papias, he decides that his descriptions cannot apply 
to our present Matthew and our present Mark. He has no objec- 
tion to the introduction of the “Gospel according to the Hebrews” 
when the necessities of the case really ask for it, though he clearly 
points out the fatal convenience of a perpetual recurrence to a docu- 
ment of which we know so little, that it may be plausibly supposed 
to contain anything. Throughout the whole of his investigation, 
he tries to avoid the attitude of an apologist. We only wish that 
the phrase “Supernatural Religion” had been to be found neither 
on the title-page nor in the body of his work. Even if it did not 
gain in substantial worth, it would have exchanged the form of con- 
troversy for that of independent research, and the more readily have 
taken the place to which it is entitled in English theological literature. 

For other investigations, alike interesting and skilfully conducted, 
we must refer our readers to the work itself. One we would ven- 
ture to specify: the argument which Mr. Sanday draws from an 
admittedly strange and corrupt state of the text of the New Testa- 
ment in the second century, to the fact that it must even then 
have had a history behind it. Those who are at all acquainted with 
the remarkable varieties of the text, which are preserved in the old 
Latin and Curetonian Syriac Versions, as well as in the works of 
Tertullian and Cod. D., will be able to see whence Mr. Sanday’s 
reasonings start. In conclusion, we will only say that it is long 
since we have read a book proceeding from the English school of 
critical theology with so much pleasure, and in the main with so 
much agreement. Mr. Sanday is at once sound and free : compre- 
hensive in statement, calm in judgment, not in the least inclined to 
conceal or minimize difficulties, and, what in an English theologian 
is rarest of all, not bound to any foregone conclusion, He has made 
a most valuable contribution to a perplexed controversy, and we 
confidently expect of him still greater services to a reasonable and 
scientific Biblical criticism. 

We noticed the earlier volumes of M. Bouzique’s interesting work as 
they appeared.* In the present and final instalment the author goes 


* The History of Christianity. By E. U. Bouzique. ‘Translated by John R. 
Beard, D.D. Vol. III. London; Williams and Norgate, 
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over the most important periods with a rapid picturesqueness of style. 
He has tried to compress too many facts into the small space at his 
disposal, and the consequence is, that here and there we feel as if 
we were reading a set of chronological tables. But even in these 
driest portions we not unfrequently come upon a happy and luminous 
passage which, opening a pleasant outlook, compensates us for the 
weary, dusty road, every mile-stone of which M. Bouzique is deter- 
mined to carefully count. This over-minuteness in details where 
little is given beyond dates and names, and indeed where space will 
not allow more to be given, is a fault. We regret it because the 
author evidently possesses plenty of power, and might, if he would, 
have made the whole as fine a philosophical study of a popular sort 
as he has made the preliminary sketches of pagan religions. This 
volume deals with the Church of the Middle Ages, from the end of 
the Crusades to the Reformation, and with the Modern Church from 
1517 to 1870. The outlines of great movements are fairly given, 
and there is a clear insight into the inner springs of action, and the 
connection of religious with political and social phenomena. The 
Roman Church, however, is always a béte noire, and latitudinarian 
as M. Bouzique is, he betrays an invariable tendency to narrowness 
at the mention of a Pope. It is true that he makes out a terrible 
case of imposture and persecution against the Papacy, but he forgets 
that, according to his own philosophy, history is development, and 
even the Papacy ought to receive some credit as a perhaps necessary 
stepping-stone to better things. But we are not concerned to be 
severe with him on this ground. Rome has been so often wrong and 
unscrupulous, that there is a kind of poetic justice in M. Bouzique 
ignoring the very services she has undoubtedly rendered. Only, we 
think, historians should be superior to partizanship. The author's 
sympathies are strong on the side of heretics, and every outburst of 
liberty finds in him. a loving narrator. From Wyclif downwards, 
a heretic is the synonym for an apostle. If authority over the con- 
science be repudiated and direct access to God be demanded, that 
atones for a multitude both of speculative and practical errors. At 
the same time, he condemns presumed Protestant infallibility. Cal- 
vin’s burning of Servetus is as bad in his eyes as the Papal burning 
of John Huss and Jerome of Prague. We find, too, good accounts 
of the doctrines of the various sects which the free spirit of Pro- 
testantism naturally produces. Puritans of all schools, Quakers, 
Methodists, Swedenborgians and others, will be conscious of no lack 
of knowledge and no want of perception in what M. Bouzique says. 
The Unitarian heresy captivates him entirely. In: Poland, Maly, 
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England and America, he traces its progress with fond affection and 
no small share of acquaintanceship with its representative writers. 
The peculiar dogma, however, though he agrees with it, he regards 
as comparatively unimportant. He prizes rather what we may call 
Unitarian allegiance to the spiritual reason, intellect iluminated by 
God, and this he properly holds to be the logical result of Protes- 
tantism. The history of the nineteenth century and the actual con- 
dition of the religious world are well epitomized, though with some 
errors that are almost inevitable in epitomes. or instance, he says 
that the Quakers in the United States have gone over to the Unita- - 
rians, and so confounds the Hicksites with the whole body, of which 
they are only the left wing. Taking it altogether, the book fulfils 
the expectations raised by the first volume. It is popular, thought- 
ful, exhaustive, and, except when Catholicism is in question, tole- 
rably fair, Its chief demerits are its superabundance of details and 
lack of reference to original authorities. We sincerely congratulate 
Dr. Beard on his clear translation. But our gratitude would have 
been increased had he given us more notes and a good table of 
contents, 

Dr. Lamson’s history of the growth of the doctrine of the Trinity * 
has, in the present edition, the advantage not only of Dr. Abbot’s 
notes, but also of those of an English editor, and Mr. Jerson has 
performed his task in a way that adds much to the value of the 
work. The gradual changes of thought and phraseology which led 
to the belief now termed orthodox are carefully traced. But why 
is there no mention of the commencement of the process which is 
exhibited in the successive writings of the New Testament; and 
why are the canonical books treated as though their teaching was 
throughout one and the same ? 

The Essayst advocating the disuse of the Athanasian Creed in 
_ the public services of the Church present in a forcible manner the 
current arguments, which appear unanswerable to one who agrees 
with the writer’s conclusion. And even to those who have hitherto 
taken a different view, these Essays, especially the former one, must 
suggest matter for serious reflection. The second Essay takes a 
somewhat wider. scope than Mr. Pebody’s; it is at once compre- 
hensive and systematic, and will probably be preferred by many 


* The Church of the First Three Centuries, &c. By Alvan Lamson, D.D. 
London: British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 1875. 
+ Two Prize Hssays on the Disuse of the Athanasian Creed in the Services of 
the Church of England. By Charles Pebody and Courtney Stanhope Kenny, LL.B, 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1875. 
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readers ; but the judges were no doubt influenced in allotting the 
first position to Mr. Pebody, by the fact that he throughout pre- 
serves a judicial tone, and limits the argument to the specific point 
in question. His appeal may therefore have weight with his fellow- 
churchmen. 

It may sound presumptuous to characterize as entirely inconclu- 
sive the well-meant labours of the learned authors of ‘The Creden- 
tials of Christianity,”* but such is the only verdict we can give. 
Especially the first three lectures manifest, what is so often to be 
deplored in such efforts, a strange incapacity for understanding the 
mental attitude of those who reject Christianity, and a fatal readi- 
ness to take for granted the very points that are matters of debate.. 

Mr. Stirling’s series of discoursest contains some good thoughts, 
but is spoiled by an affectation of phraseology and an abundance of 
metaphor, which sometimes render it impossible to decide what he 
means. Foran instance of this we quote one sentence (p. 219): “If 
even the faith that generates fear, girding the soul with bars of. 
heated steel, cannot drive the soul along God’s paths, like pulse- 
tides coursing in their veins,—Theism may give up its claims to 
re-shape the spirit and the life.” 

Mr. White’s little book, “ Other-World Order,” { is an exposition 
of Swedenborg’s doctrine of heaven and hell, interspersed, as those 
who have read his life of the Swedish seer would expect, with much 
quaint suggestiveness of his own. We append two sentences as a 
whet to our reader’s curiosity. “Iniquity can no more be indi- 
genous to hell than to heaven. Indeed, I would say that hell is a 
kingdom characterized by the most rigid propriety, where any in- 
fraction of order is severely repressed, and where manners and 
morals are developed to exquisite perfection” (p. 78). Mr. Wilkins, 
on the contrary, entertains old-fashioned ideas about hell, and pro-: 
tests against them with all the energy of his nature. His pamphlet, 
“ Errors and Terrors of Blind Guides,” § is another revolt from the 
midst of an orthodox church against orthodox doctrines of the 
future life. His position may be described in his own words: 


* The Credentials of Christianity. A Course of Lectures delivered at the 
Request of the Christian Evidence Society. London: Hodderand Stoughton. 1876. 

+ The Stewardship of Life, or Studies on the Parable of the Talents. By the 
Rey. James Stirling. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1873. 

+ Other-World Order: Suggestions and Conclusions thereon. By William White. 
London: Allen. 1876. 

§ Errors and Terrors of Blind Guides: the Popular Doctrine of Everlasting 
Pain rejected, By Rey. N. S, Wilkins, M.A. London; Stock, 1875. 
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“The commonly-tausht doctrine . . . . is not only opposed to the 
teaching of God’s word and God’s works, but it is in a high degree 
mischievous; and I undertake, moreover, to shew that such a doc- 
trine is incapable of being proved by any revelation, however well 
authenticated.” 
_ We do not often review poetry in these pages, and therefore con- 
tent ourselves with the announcement that Mr. Call’s “ Reverbera- 
tions” * have reached a second edition some quarter of a century 
after their first publication. Prefixed to the volume as it now 
stands is a brief autobiography of considerable interest. ‘True, it 
is the old story over again. As medizval lives of the saints have 
a singular likeness, so presently will the same thing be remarked of 
the biographies of nineteenth-century sceptics. The moving power 
is always a very deep and genuine love of truth, often a desire for 
firm ground upon which religious emotions and affections may rest, 
and the very stages of the process are often almost identical. We 
heartily commend Mr. Call’s story to our readers, not without the 
feeling that so much intellectual sincerity and moral courage cannot 
be thrown away, but must help at last’to lead to a result of incal- 
culable advantage to mankind. We presume that Mr. Call has set- 
tled at last, if he is settled at all, in some phase of Comtism and the 
Religion of Humanity. After the frankness of his other confessions, 
he leaves us more in the dark as to this matter than we could wish. 
In “The Natural Foundations of Religion,’ t Mr. James Samuel- 
son, a gentleman who, although engaged in commercial pursuits, is 
well known in the world of science, gives a theistic and a religious 
interpretation to the physical discovery of the day. His pamphlet 
contains less than fifty pages, and the weighty and difficult matters 
of which he treats receive only brief though suggestive discussion. 
But he is the farthest possible from despairing of the ultimate 
reconciliation of science and religion, and appears to think that the 
Evolution theory does not invalidate the Design argument, but only 
necessitates its being thrown into a new form.—Mr. R. C. Jones’ 
Chants and Anthemst are a useful contribution to public worship. 


* Reverberations. Second Edition. To which is prefixed, The Growth of 
Opinion which made me leave the Church. By W. M. W. Call, M.A. London : 
Triibner. 1876. 

+ The Natural Foundations of Religion, By James Samuelson. London: Long- 
mans. 1876. 

+ Psalms and Canticles, selected and pointed for Chanting by R. C. Jones. 
Words of Anthems selected and arranged by the same. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1875. 
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Anthems, we are inclined to think, are a decaying superstition, only 
likely to be preserved in “quires and places where they sing :” 
although in theory listening worship is perfectly defensible, it is in 
practice apt to degenerate into only a musical interest and attention. 
Considering that his little work will be chiefly used in Noncon- 
formist worship, Mr. Jones is quite right in preferring the Bible to 
the Prayer-book version of the Psalms: in such cases as this, that 
is best to which people are most accustomed. It was a happy 
thought, too, to make the necessary alterations in the “Te Deum” 
in such a way as not to prevent the use of the old musical settings. 
And we shall be very glad if Mr. Jones succeeds in introducing to 
a wider circle of admirers the magnificent chant of praise by Godes- 
calchus known as the Alleleuatic Sequence, which, making allow- 
ance for difference of age and form, is a not unworthy companion 
to the immortal hymn of St. Ambrose. 

We have received two more volumes of the admirable transla- 
tions of Meyer’s Commentary on the New: Testament,* now in — 
course of issue by Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh. They contain the 
second and concluding part of the commentary on the Gospel of 
John, and that on the Philippians and Colossians. It is impossible 
to speak too strongly of the value of this enterprize, or of the en- 
couragement which it ought to receive from all Biblical students. 
Meyer’s work is a noble monument of theological learning and indus- 
try, inexpressibly superior to any similar work at present existing 
in the English language, and is now being published, well trans- 
lated and in an elegant form, at a price which puts it within the 
reach of all. 

We have -received, and cordially recommend to our readers, Mr. 
Gordon’s memorial sermon on the death of the Rev. Samuel Bache.t 
It is a judicious yet affectionate sketch of a strong character, by one 
who had the best means of knowing and appreciating it. 


E. 


* Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the Epistles to the Philippians and the 
Colossians. By Dr. H. A. W. Meyer. Translated from the German. Edinburgh: 
T, and T. Clark. 1875. 

Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the Gospel of John. By Dr. H. A. W. 
Meyer. ‘Translated from the German. Vol. II. Edinburgh: T. and 7, Clark, 
1875. 

+ The Good and Faithful Servant: a Sermon on occasion of the Death of the 
Rey. Samuel Bache, &c. By John Gordon. London: Williams and Norgate. 1876. 
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IL—YAHVEH AND THE “OTHER GODS.” 


ISRAEL gradually rose from the worship of a single god to 
that of the Only God. Yahveh, from one of many gods, gradu- 
ally became to his worshipers the one true God. It is the 
object of the present essay to test the truth of these state- 
ments by means of the passages in the Old Testament which 
reflect the ideas of the Israelites concerning Yahveh and the 
“other gods ;” or rather, we should say, thus to test the truth 
of this statement ; for it is but one proposition, though expressed 
in an anthropological and a theological form. 

The theory of Israel’s religious development laid down in 
this proposition and expounded and illustrated in my “Religion 
of Israel,”! is strongly recommended by analogy. It is not 
without reason that Prof. R. Flint observes, “The best re- 
searches into the development of religion do not confirm the 
opinion that the knowledge of the one true God and of other 

- Spiritual truths has been diffused through the world by tradi- 
tion, but shew that in all the more civilized heathen nations 
unity is not the starting-point, but the goal of religious 
thought, while in the more barbarous nations it is rarely found 
at all”? Polytheism is everywhere more ancient than mono- 
theism; and wherever the latter exists, it has grown out of the 


1 Translated by A. H. May. 8 vols. Williams and Norgate. 
2 The Philosophy of History in France and Germany (1874), p. 464. 
VOL, XIII. Z 
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former under the influence either of the speculative intellect 
that cannot rest until it has reduced multiplicity to unity, or 
of the religious. emotion that exalts and magnifies the one 
object. of worship until there is no room by its side for any 
other being worthy of adoration. Such is the rule established 
upon their several fields by Muir,! Diestel? and Tiele,? not to 
speak of others, and if it holds good for Israel too, we must 
expect to find that here also monotheism was not the original 
form of religion, but a later growth, which certainly does not 
date from the dawn of national existence. 

But to argue from analogy, when treating of Israel, is still 
very generally looked upon as a suspicious proceeding, even 
if the analogy be taken, as it may be in this instance, from 
neighbouring and closely related peoples. It is thought to 
savour too much of the @ priori style of proof. For under the 
potent influence of tradition, people are rather predisposed to 
find in Israel an exception to the general rule of religious 
development. In the eyes of many, it is still “the people that 
dwells alone and is not reckoned among the nations,”* so that 
the very fact of a man’s putting general considerations in the 
foreground, or even so much as using or being able to use 
them in confirmation of his view of Israel’s religious develop- 
ment, appears to be in itself enough to throw suspicion upon 
him! To avoid so much as “the appearance of evil” then, we 
will not say another word about analogy, but will simply ask 
and attempt to answer the question, “What does the Old 
Testament itself teach us as to the origin of Israelitish mono- 
theism?” No doubt it is possible, and indeed in view of the 
nature of the question and the date of the authorities seems 
far from improbable, that the result of such an inspection. 
may turn out to be inadequate or uncertain; but it can hardly 


1 Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V. pp. 412—420. 

2 Der Monotheismus des dltesten Heidenthums, vorztiglich bet den Semiten 
(Jahrb. fiir Deutsche Theol. V. 669—760). See especially pp. 689 sqq. 

3 Vergelijkende geschiedenis van de Egyptische en Mesopotamische godsdiensten, 
p. 808, cf. 259—262, 377 sq., 390, 522 sq. 

4 Numbers xxiii. 9. 
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fail to be interesting, and in any case it will be worth while 
to ascertain to what it amounts. 

Moreover, the writer of this essay is himself specially led, 
or rather absolutely bound, to treat the subject just indicated 
to the best of his ability, and expressly defend the answer he 
has already given to the question it involves. For if we con- 
sult the most recent works on the theology of the Old Testa- 
ment, we shall find that though they are far from presenting 
any complete agreement upon this subject, they all unite 
in protesting against the view put forward in the “Religion of 
Israel.” One would imagine from this that whatever may be 
_ said in favour of the view in question, it is at any rate unsup- 
ported by the Old Testament itself, or in other words is refuted 
by it; and as I cannot for a moment admit that this is really 
the case, it seems to be incumbent upon me to explain and 
defend the’ interpretation of the test passages which has 
brought me to a conclusion so widely different from the one 
still generally adopted. 

In the first place, however, it may be well to indicate, by a 
_ few citations, the consensus of which I have spoken amongst 
_the most recent writers on the theology of the Old Testament. 

It will then be clear that in defending the opinion to which 
these writers are opposed, I cannot be accused of undertaking 
a superfluous or ill-timed task. First of all, let us listen to 
Ewald, rod Adv dvrdévov dAXwv—especially as all his school must 
be supposed, until the contrary shall appear, to assent to his 
view of the subject. The manner in which he deals with it 
is highly characteristic :1 “It is impossible to imagine a more 
perverse or groundless opinion than that of certain recent 
scholars, who have combined this fact [the intrusion of heathen 
forms of worship into Israel] with a misconception of such 
passages in the Old Testament as Amos ii. 4, v. 26 (cf. Jer. 
vii. 22), and Ez. xx. 25, 31 (adequately explained in my Pro- 
pheten des A. B’s), and have come to the conclusion, to use 


1 Die Lehre der Bibel von Gott oder Theologie des A. und N. Bundes, Band 
II. (1873), s. 262, note 2. 
Z 2 
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the expression of a Strasburg thesis of 1870,! that Judworum 
majores unum coluisse dewm contendi non potest. These scholars 
might as well declare that there has never been a Christian 
Church, on the strength of the fact that the Tibinger Strauss 
lived and worked in it; for of course there were always 
Strausses, even four thousand years ago.” A few pages further 
on we are informed that “from the very first [Yahveh] was 
never regarded by his true worshipers simply as the God of 
Israel in the bad sense of the word.” ? 

Oehler agrees with Ewald, as might have been expected ; 
but he recognizes the necessity of refuting the opinion he 
rejects. In the section of his book which treats of Mosaism, 
he devotes a special paragraph® to “the unity of God,” and 
maintains that neither the theory of monotheism as a gradual 
development out of polytheism, nor the assertion that the 
Mosaic conception of Yahveh admits of the existence of other 
gods, can be reconciled with the texts of the Old Testament. 

Oehler refers with approbation to his immediate predecessor, 
H. Schultz,* as having treated the subject “on the whole in a 
very satisfactory and independent fashion.” This praise is not 
unmerited. Schultz returns to the subject under considera- 
tion more than once. In the chapter on the “ Premosaic 
Religion,”® for instance, while admitting that the religion of 
Israel’s ancestors might have sprung up naturally from the 
Semitic soil, he nevertheless maintains that as a fact Abraham’s 
spiritual worship of the one God was based upon a special. 
‘revelation. This religion of Abraham, he tells us, was never 
afterwards lost. Doubtless there were many, throughout the 
Mosaic or pre-prophetic period, who saw nothing more in 
Yahveh than one of the gods, but Moses himself and those 


1 The reference is to the first thesis at the close of Aug. Carriere’s dissertation, 
de Psalterio Salomonis. 

2 Op. cit. p. 265. 

3 Theol. des A. Testaments, Band I. (1878), s. 155—160, 

4 Op. cit. p. 159, note 1. 

5 Alttestamentliche Theologie. Die Offendarungsreliyion auf ihrer vorchrist- 
lichen Entwicklungsstufe, Band I. (1869), s. 95—123. 
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who succeeded him as leaders of the people occupied a purely 
monotheistic position. Their particularism! is only appa- 
rent. “It would be quite a mistake to suppose that the Old 
Testament religion, in its first stage of development, had made 
no further approach to the belief in the absolute unity of God 
than is implied in the recognition of the unity of the national 
deity ; and that a later age—that of the prophets, namely— 
first rose to the true conception of a single God of the uni- 
verse. On the contrary, wherever the true Mosaic conception 
of God finds full expression, it includes a belief in the unity of 
God which entirely robs particularism of its perturbing power, 
and reduces it simply to a vanishing conception.”? No wonder 
then, continues Schultz, that the prophets appear as preachers 
of pure monotheism. Any expressions which seem to throw 
doubt upon the fact must be explained as cases of inaccurate, 
poetical diction. Schultz is not content with asserting, but 
attempts to prove, all these positions. He goes over every one 
of the passages that bear upon the question, not forgetting 
those which seem to tell against him, and never neglecting to 
justify the use he makes of them. There is not a trace in his 
work of that dictatorial assumption of authority with which 
Ewald is in the habit of enforcing his views. The reader may 
therefore expect the frequent recurrence of the name of 
Schultz in the sequel of this essay ; for this author has every 
right to claim a serious and impartial consideration for his 
opinions. 

I cannot help referring to one more consideration which 
has a strong bearing on the seasonableness of the present 
inquiry. It is well known that the great question upon 
which the critics of the Pentateuch are at present divided has 
reference to the antiquity of the priestly (Elohistic) laws and 


¥ To avoid circumlocutions, we shall make use throughout of the word particu- 
larism to signify the exclusive and limited conception of the relation of Yahveh to 
Israel, which makes, or appears to make the former no more than the national 
god of the latter. 

2 Op. cit. pp. 265 sq., and the whole of chap. xix. pp. 259—270. 
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narratives; and it is obvious that our subject is inseparably 
connected with this problem. It is not too much to say that 
the still prevalent opinion—so strongly advocated by Ewald 
and accepted also by Schultz—as to the priority of the Elo- 
histic document, carries with it the early origin of Israelitish 
monotheism, and inversely, loses one of its chief supports if 
the more recent origin of that monotheism can be proved or 
even rendered probable. To understand the intimate nature 
of this connection between the two questions, we have only to 
bear in mind the progressive revelation of God as represented 
in the Elohistic document: Elohim, creator of heaven and 
earth, makes a covenant with Noah and his posterity, reveals 
himself to Abraham as El-Shaddai, and makes known to 
Moses his name Yahveh Thus He passes from the wider to 
the narrower circle. Naturally Lord of all, He voluntarily 
enters into closer relations with one special people. Now 
the orthodox of course accept these representations as a 
simple reflection of the reality; and though Ewald and his 
school do not go quite so far as that, yet since they ascribe 
the work to the age of David and Solomon, they are very 
strongly influenced by it in their own conception of the 
course of history. For if at that early period the connection 
between Yahveh and Israel was so definitely regarded as a 
voluntary self-limitation on the part of the former, then cer- 
tainly an absolute monotheism must have been established 
amongst the Israelites from the time of Moses downwards, if 
not still earlier. It is anything but accidental, then, that 
texts from the Elohistic document occupy the foremost place 
amongst the passages cited by Ewald and Schultz in support 
of their opinion. They have formed their conception of the 
development of Israelite religion under the guidance of this 
work, and therefore naturally appeal to it for support. But it 
is equally natural that those who place the Elohist in or after 
the Babylonian captivity should not only pass over his evi- 
dence when attempting to trace the rise of monotheism, but 


1 Gen. i. 1—ii. 3, ix. 1—17, xvii.; Exod: vi. 2 sqq. 
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should finally reach a conception of that phenomenon radi- 
cally at variance with his. If a contemporary of David or 
Solomon, the Elohist may give us important evidence as to 
the course taken by the development of Israelitish religion ; 
but if he lived in the fifth century B.C., he can but teach us 
what was the final outcome of this long development, and 
cannot be expected to throw any considerable ght upon the 
way by which it was reached. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on this point at greater 
length. My object was simply to point out the important 
bearing of our subject upon the criticism of the Pentateuch, 
and at the-same time to explain my reasons for passing over 
the priestly laws and narratives in the present investigation. 
The exilian or post-exilian origin of these laws and narratives 
has been supported by such weighty arguments, as yet unan- 
swered, that it is impossible any longer to allow them the 
place of which they seemed a few years ago to have taken 
permanent possession. Of course we ought to call in the evi- 
dence of the Elohim document in its turn, but the value we 
assign it must entirely depend upon what we learn from 
undoubted facts and from authorities of unquestioned anti- 
quity. 

Amongst these facts there is one which deserves to be con- 
sidered first, both because of its enormous extent, and because 
of the influence which it cannot fail to exercise upon all the. 
remaining considerations. I refer to the fact that from the 
earliest period down to the Babylonian captivity, the great 
majority of the Israelitish people worshiped other gods as well 
as Yahweh. 

On this point, it need hardly be said, the Israelite his- 
torians are unanimous. During the period of the Judges, we 
are told, the people fell away again and again to the worship 
of Baalim and Asheras (or, as it is sometimes expressed, Ash- 
taroth).! Towards the end of this period Samuel had to con- 
tend against the worship of strange gods.? It is said of a great 


1 Judges ii. 11 sqq., ili. 7, &e. 2 1 Sam. vii. 3, 4. 
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many of the kings, both of Ephraim and of Judah, that they 
maintained or even furthered idolatry ;1 and in the second - 
book of Kings, the downfall of the two kingdoms is repre- 
sented as the divine punishment of this sin.? We must not 
forget, however, that in all these passages, which are due for 
the most part to the latest redactors of the historical books, 
we have, interspersed with the facts themselves, the opinions 
entertained concerning them shortly before or during the 
Babylonian captivity; and it does not follow that we are to 
regard them from precisely the same point of view. In order 
_ to obtain perfect certainty, then, we must look out for sources 
of information which simply give us the facts themselves 
without any admixture of the writer’s opinions. Fortunately 
our searchwill not be disappointed; for the account of Josiah’s 
reformation (2 Kings xxii. ]—xxii. 25) satisfies the most 
stringent demands; and the details it gives as to the extent 
and character of the idolatrous practices prevalent in the 
eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign (621 B.C.) are equally amaz- 
ing and unequivocal. We are told that in the very house of 
Yahveh itself there were images of Baal and Ashera, and of 
“the host of heaven,” and that these deities, as well as “the 
sun, the moon, and the signs of the zodiac,’ were also wor- | 
shiped in the rest of Judea.? Separate mention is made, 
again, of a great Ashera-image that stood in the temple.* _In 
the temple, too, according to the most probable interpretation 
of the passage, there were sacred chambers in which women 
were employed in weaving veils for the chapels of Ashera.° 
Tn the valley of Ben-Hinnom, close by the capital, there was 
a place called Tophet which was dedicated to the service of 
Moloch, and there the people burned their sons or daughters 
in honour of this deity.6 Nor is this all. In one of the 
temple-buildings there were horses dedicated to the Sun, and 
chariots of the Sun, which were used, we know not exactly 


1] Kings xiv. 22—24, xv. 8, 12, 18, xvi. 25, 30—33, &e. 
2 2 Kings xvii. 7 sqq., xxi. 10—15, xxii. 15—17. 

3 2 Kings xxiii. 4, 5. 4 Ib. verse 6. 

5 Ib. verse 7. 5 Th. verse 8. 
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how, in the worship of the great luminary! On the roof of 
a chamber erected by Ahaz stood certain altars, which no 
doubt were destined to serve some idolatrous purpose, as were 
the altars raised by Manasseh in the two fore-courts of Yah- 
veh’s temple.? Not far from Jerusalem, on the right side 
of the Mount of Destruction, Astarte, Chemosh and Milcom, 
the deities respectively of the Sidonians, the Moabites and 
the Ammonites, were worshiped in consecrated temples or 
chapels. Over and above all this, we are told of “the sooth- 
sayers, the necromancers, the teraphim, the dung-gods, and all 
the abominations which were in the land of Judah and at 
Jerusalem,” and had to be banished by Josiah.* 

Of course we are not to suppose that the worship of foreign 
gods was at all times so general as in this special year. .The 
narrator expressly assigns to Manasseh the introduction of 
more than one idolatrous practice or object. This monarch is 
especially described as a supporter of foreign religions, and in 
this particular his son Ammon, Josiah’s predecessor, trod in 
his footsteps.2 But we are certainly not justified in throwing 
upon him the responsibility of all the idolatrous practices 
which Josiah encountered and prohibited. Some of them are 
_ referred to “the kings of Judah” in general.6 Tophet dated 
from the reign of Ahaz, so that Manasseh can at any rate have 
done nothing more than restore it.’ The sanctuaries of As- 
tarte, Milcom and Chemosh, were erected by Solomon, and 
had therefore existed for three centuries and a half when 
Josiah destroyed them.® 

It appears elsewhere that the worship of other gods be- 
sides Yahveh, of which 2 Kings xxiii. discloses the enormous 
prevalence, was a normal phenomenon in both kingdoms. 
Throughout the last thirteen years of Josiah’s reign, obedience 
to the book of law which he had promulgated was doubtless 
strictly enforced ; but this king, “ whose like had never been 


1 Tb. verse 11. 2 Tb. verse 12. 3 Ib. verse 13. 
4 Tp, verse 24, 5 2 Kings xxiii, 6, 12, xxi, 2—7, 20—22. 
§ 2 Kings xxiii. 5, 11, 12. 7 2 Kings xvi. 3, xxi. 6. 
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before him nor had risen after him,” had no sooner fallen 
than the former condition of things returned. Nothing is 
clearer than that the reformation which had for a time dis- 
turbed it, conflicted with the established practice, and-as yet 
found no support in the convictions of the people. Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel bear unequivocal testimony to the fact that great 
numbers of their contemporaries served the foreign gods, and 
could not be induced to give up doing so.2, We may fairly 
take the answer given to Jeremiah by the worshipers of 
“the Queen of Heaven,” as representing public opinion 
on the subject.2 They appealed with perfect justice to the 
example of their forefathers, and Jeremiah himself exclaims 
elsewhere, “ Your fathers forsook me, says Yahveh, and fol- 
lowed after other gods, and served them and worshiped 
them ”*—a complaint which is fully justified by the irrefrag- 
able testimony of Amos and Hosea, of Isaiah and Micah.® 

These facts only need to be stated. There is no one, so far as 
I know, who calls them in question, no one who challenges the 
trustworthy nature of the texts upon which they rest. \It is 
not clear that the use of teraphim, as a means of reading the 
future, was itself a departure from the exclusive worship of 
Yahveh, and it seems to me certain that the golden bulls in 
the temples of Dan and Bethel represented no other deity 
than Yahveh himself. We must, therefore, strike out both 
the teraphim and the golden bulls from the list of proofs of 
the worship of foreign gods. But the catalogue is still long 
enough to establish beyond all possibility of doubt the fact 
which I have placed in the foreground, viz., that the great 
majority of the Israelites worshiped other gods beside Yah- 
veh up to the time of the Babylonian captivity. 

Nor can there really be any difference of opinion as to the 


1 Q Kings xxiii. 25. 

2 Compare my Religion of Israel, Vol. II. pp. 56 sqq., and the note on pp. 
77—81. : 

3 Jeremiah xliv. 15—19. 4 Jeremiah xvi. 11, 

5 See the passages cited in proof of this position in my Religion of Israel, Vol. I. 
pp. 72 sq. (for the kingdom of Ephraim), and pp. 78—80 (for that of Judah), 
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significance of this fact. Absolute monotheism must definitely 
exclude the worship of other gods by the side of Yahveh; and 
conversely, wherever we find that other gods are worshiped 
in addition to the god of Israel, there we know that the 
monotheistic point of view has not yet been reached. Of 
course, this conclusion holds good for all who worshiped 
foreign gods, not excluding “the kings of Judah,” whose 
idolatrous institutions Josiah abolished, or Solomon, whose 
_ sanctuaries he destroyed. There is not the remotest reason 
for making an exception in their favour. The historian’s 
well-meant apology for Solomon’s idolatry? is psychologically 
untenable. The transition is easy from monolatry (i.e. the 
service of a single god) to the worship of many gods, but apos- 
tasy from monotheism to polytheism is inconceivable. 

So far, then, our positions have been uncontested, but here 
the controversy begins. It is admitted that the majority of 
the Israelites were polytheistic in theory and practice down 
to the time of the captivity; but it is maintained that from 
the first, i.e. ffom the time of Moses, this polytheism was 
regarded as heretical, or, in other words, that it existed side by 
side with another and purer belief, with reference to which 
it was looked upon as a relapse into a lower conception which 
had already been surmounted. The real point at issue is 
whether this representation of the case is just. 

No reasonable objection can be raised to our consulting 
first of all the literature of the eighth and seventh centuries 
B.C., laying special stress upon the writings of the prophets 
of this period, but not neglecting the Deuteronomic legisla- 
tion; for itis no longer possible to doubt that it was drawn 
up shortly before the reformation of Josiah, and with the 
direct purpose of provoking it. This course is dictated by the 
necessity, which asserts itself here, as in all other inquiries, 
of establishing some fixed point of departure; and if it should 
seem arbitrary or unfair provisionally to ignore the yet earlier 
writings, it is at any rate difficult to see how such a proceed- 
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ing can place the advocates of the view I am combating 
at any unfair disadvantage. I should add that it is only in 
a preliminary investigation that the literary products of the 
eighth and seventh centuries can be treated together. The 
necessity of separating them will soon be forced upon us. 

We now proceed to the examination of these documents, 
and have no hesitation in saying that they present a double 
series of texts. In the one set Yahveh appears as the god 
of Israel in the narrower (or, as Ewald has it, the “bad ”) 
sense of the word. He is the god of that one special people, 
and, as such, is of a limited nature, so that other gods not only 
can but do exist beside him. In the other series of texts the 
attributes assigned to Yahveh are absolute, and accordingly 
the existence of the other gods is denied, or Yahveh is as- 
serted unequivocally to exist alone. - 

Although these passages are already familiar enough, it may 
be well to recall to the reader’s mind a few of the most deci- 
sive, especially those upon which Schultz concentrates his 
attention. Interchange of thought on such»ssubjects cannot 
fail to be rendered more fruitful by the retention of the pas- 
sages under discussion before the very eyes of the dispu- 
tants. 

To the first group, then, belong the numerous expressions in 
which Yahveh and Israel are coupled together—“ Yahveh, thy 
god,” “the Holy One of Israel,” &c. &c.? Similar in tone are 
the passages which represent Yahveh and Israel as united in 
marriage, and speak of idolatry as adultery or fornication.® 
Closely allied again are the texts which speak of the land 
of Canaan in general, or of Zion and Jerusalem in particular, 
as Yahveh’s dwelling-place* Lastly, we must add the pas- 
sages in which the existence of the gods of other nations is (or 


1Op. cit. Band II. pp. 84—88. 
2 Deut. i. 6, &c.; Isaiah i, 4 &c. 5 cf. Amos ili. 2. 
3 Hosea i.—iii.; Ezekiel xvi. &c. 


4 See, for example, Amos i. 2; Hosea ix. 15; Isaiah ii. 8, viii. 18, xviii. 7; 
Micah iv. 2; Joel iv. [A. V. iii] 16, 17, 21, &c. 
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appears to be) directly admitted,! and in which Yahveh is 
compared to them, and placed above them.” 

The second group includes all those expressions in which 
the might and dominion of Yahveh are extended far beyond 
Israel and the borders of Canaan,? in which heaven and earth 
are called his possession or his heritage,* and in which, accord- 
ingly, the other gods are spoken of either as utterly powerless 
or simply non-existent, an idea which embodies itself in the 
very names applied to these gods and their images.’ The fol- 
lowing passages in Deuteronomy deserve special attention : 
“Thou (Israel) hast been taught that Yahveh is the god (ha- 
elohim) ; there is no other (god) but he.”® “ Know thou, this 
day, and consider in thy heart, that Yahveh is the god. In the 
heaven above, and on the earth beneath, there is none but 
he.”’ “See now that I, even I, am he, and that there is no god 
beside me.”§ The concisest epitome of the whole group is 


1 In Deuteronomy, the ‘‘ other gods” repeatedJy appear, sometimes with the 
qualification, “whom thou hast not known,” or, “whom thy fathers did not 
know.” (Chapters xi. 28, xiii. 2, 13, xxviii. 64, xxix. 25 [A. V. 26], xxxii. 17. 
Compare Jer. ii. 11, vii. 29. The gods of Egypt are put to flight, Isaiah xix. 1; 
Milcom (not ‘‘their king”’) goes into captivity, Jer. xlix. 1, 3, and so does 
Chemosh, Jer. xlviii. 7. 

2 Micah vii. 18; Deut. xxxiii. 26, xxxii. 30, 31: ‘How could one (enemy) 
drive out a thousand (Israelites), and two put ten thousand to flight, except their 
rock (i.e. their god, LXX. 6 @6c) had sold them, and Yahveh had given them 
up (to their enemies) ; for their rock (god) is not as our rock ;”’ iii. 24; Jer. x. 6. 
Cf. Deut. x. 17, “god of gods and lord of lords,” and Joshua xxii. 22. 

3 See Religion of Israel, Vol. I. pp. 46 sqq. The Assyrians are Yahveh’s 
ministers, Isaiah x. 5, 15, xxxvi, 10. Nebuchadnezzar is his servant, Jer. xxv. 9, 
xxvii. 6, xliii. 10; Ezekiel xxix. 20. See also Amos ix. 7—9; Jer. x. 7, “king 
of the nations.” 

4 Deut. x. 14. 

5 This is the idea that lies at the root of the very frequent designation edi/, Jer. 
ii. 18, x. 10, 11, &c., and of most of the other names in use amongst the writers 
of the seventh century, hebel, lo-elohim, tho’eba, shigqutz, &c. Compare Schultz, 
op. cit. Band II. 87, notes 2—11. See also Hab. ii. 18, 19; Jer. ii. 27 sqq., 
x. 83—16; and the identification of the strange gods with “wood and stone” in 
Deut. iv. 28, xxviii. 36, 64, xxix. 16 [A. V. 17]. 

§ Deut. iy. 35. 

7 Deut. iv. 39. The words, ‘‘in the heaven above or on the earth beneath,” 
are generally taken with the preceding clause, in accordance with the accents. 

8 Deut. xxxii. 39 a, 
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furnished by the well-known words, ‘“‘ Hear, O Israel, Yahveh 
our god, Yahveh is one!” 

What is the connection, then, between these two groups of 
passages? How are we to explain the fact that Yahveh is 
spoken of at the same time—often by the same author, and 
even in the same chapter—as one of the gods, and as the Only 
God? We may look for a solution in two directions, accord- 
ing to whether we start from the first or from the second 
group of texts. Those who adopt the latter course see in the 
particularistic passages the simple expression of Israel’s con- 
sciousness of a special possession in Yahveh, and Yahveh’s 
condescending and special favour to Israel. Though Yahveh 
is himself the Only God, yet inasmuch as he has made him- 
self the special god of a single people, he becomes lable as 
such to comparison with the deities of other peoples. Those, 
on the other hand, who choose the first group of texts as their 
point of departure, suppose that the god of Israel gradually 
assumed sublimer proportions in the eyes of his worshipers ; 
increased and expanded, so to speak, until at last he pushed 
the other gods entirely into the background, or utterly over- 
whelmed and extinguished them. 

The former solution is that of the school so ably represented 
by Schultz. Of course this author admits that the prophets 
often contented themselves with demanding that Israel should 
only worship a single god. He admits that in many cases the 
existence of other gods is not definitely excluded. “But,” he 
proceeds, “it is easy to see that all the expressions used in 
this period [i.e. the age of the prophets] that have a parti- 
cularistic tone should be classed as inaccurate poetical forms, 
and simply spring from the direct religious impulse on the 
part of the Israelites to make God their own, and establish 
a closer connection with him than that enjoyed by the hea- 
then world, that had devoted itself to other gods. Whenever 
we meet with deliberate didactic utterances, we find the con- 
viction clearly announced and consistently carried through, 


1 Deut. vi. 4; cf. vii. 9. 
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that this God of Israel is simply the Only God, and that no 
other beings to whom this glorious name has been applied 
have any claim to it. They are the offspring of human folly, 
or at best mere impotent creatures, that cannot for a moment 
be compared with the true God.” And again: “If then the 
[prophetic] period still portrays the special relation of this 
God to Israel as a central fact of religion, in glowing and 
decisive terms,—if the form of speech which it adopts leads 
to the appearance of assigning a veritable existence to the 
gods of other peoples, and treating them as Elohim,—yet, on 
the other hand, it not only absolutely repudiates all idea of 
making these Elohim equal to God, not only holds fast to the 
belief that Israel’s God must reveal himself as the God of 
all the world, while every other power shrinks into nothing- 
ness before him,—but expressly teaches us that these other 
gods are as absolutely non-existent as the merest creations of 
the human imagination, that they have no existence beyond 
that of their images made by man, and fall completely into 
the region of delusions as lying images and lifeless forms. 
There is but one who is called Elohim in the true sense of the 
word, and that one is Yahveh, Israel’s God.”? 

I need not apologise for this long quotation, for it seemed 
essential to place this solution of the problem well before my 
readers in order that it might be fairly judged. For myself, 
however, I have not the smallest hesitation in pronouncing it 
utterly unsatisfactory ; and that for the following reasons: 

In the first place, it is intrinsically improbable. In itself 
there would be nothing strange in the fact of the prophets 
expressing themselves in poetical and inaccurate language. 
But that they should have done so when speaking upon such 
a subject to such an audience as they addressed in the first 
instance, would be most extraordinary. What were those 
idolatrous practices of the great majority of the Israelites, 
against which the prophets contended with all their might, 
but the logical result of the belief that the other gods were 
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actual and powerful beings? And yet we are to suppose that 
the prophets, while fighting against the conclusion, admitted 
the premises—through a want of accuracy! Is such care- 
lessness in the face of such an enemy conceivable? Schultz 
refers us to the religious emotions of the worshipers of 
Yahveh. But surely full satisfaction might have been given 
to these impulses without danger of fostering so fatal an error. 
Why should the intimate relationship between Yahveh and 
Israel have been described under expressions which would 
possibly—nay, certainly—imply the limitation of Yahveh’s 
being and dominion ? 

A second objection to Schultz’s solution is based on its rela- 
tion to the facts it is intended to explain. It does but half 
explain the particularism of the prophets. From a purely mono- 
theistic point of view, tne union between God and Israel can 
hardly have been regarded otherwise than as a temporary 
limitation preparatory to a general revelation to all mankind. 
The scheme of salvation planned by the Only God could not 
possibly be confined to Israel in perpetuity. As Duhm ex- 
presses it,) it must “pass beyond this people to some future 
goal” as universal as he who had established it. In a word, 
the permanent restriction of the one true God to a single 
people is a contradictio im terminis. And accordingly the 
conception of the counsel of God, which has been current 
under various forms amongst Christians, has always carefully 
avoided such an absurdity. But can we say as much for the 
conception of the prophets? Is their particularism simply 
provisional? Were we compelled to give a single general 
reply to this question, we could only answer in the negative ; 
but it will be better to distinguish between the several pro- 
phets. Hosea’s outlook into the future is from first to last 
_national. There is not a trace in his writings of any kind 
of universalism whatever.? The same may be said of the 


1 Die Theologie der Propheten als Grundlage fiir die innere Entwicklungs- 
geschichte der Israelitischen Religion (1875), s. 95. ‘ 
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first Zachariah (chaps. ix.—xi.), unless we do violence to the 
obvious meaning of the prophet, and assume that he regarded 
the incorporation of the Philistines into the kingdom of 
Judah! as the commencement of the spread of Yahveh- 
worship. Amos announces the restoration of the falling tent 
of David, and anticipates the conquest by Israel of the terri- 
tories of Edom and of all the peoples over whom the name 
of Yahveh had been proclaimed [as the name of their con- 
queror].? It appears from the context that he refers to the 
neighbouring peoples, who had formerly been subdued by 
David. But even supposing his expectations to have had a 
wider range, he would still have regarded the religion of 
Yahveh as confined to the people of Israel. Micah borrows 
from a predecessor the well-known prophecy concerning the 
many peoples who should go up to Zion to receive instruction 
from Yahveh.? This is the first passage in the prophetic 
literature in which the national boundaries of Israel are over- 
stepped, though by no means obliterated; but as far as Micah 
is concerned, it remains a mere isolated and momentary 
departure from the usual point of view. The Assyrians, for 
instance, are not included in Yahveh’s scheme of salvation. 
After the appearance of the Messiah they make a renewed 
attack upon Judah, and as a punishment they are “ pastured 
with a sword” by shepherds of Israel* Isaiah, who quotes 
the same old prophecy,® adopted its principles far more 
thoroughly, and,,indeed, he based his own conceptions of the 
future upon them. The horizon is unmistakably expanding ; 
the Ethiopians bring presents to Yahveh ;° an altar is raised 
to him in Egypt;’ nay, Assyria and Egypt unite themselves 
with Israel in the worship of Yahveh.§ It would be super- 
fluous to carry on the analysis any farther.® It is well known 
- that the later prophets are, with some exceptions, more or less 


1 Zach. ix. 7. 2 Amos ix. 11, 12. 3 Mic. iv. 1—5. 
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universalistic, though always thoroughly national at the same 
time. Is the general result of this inquiry, I would ask, such 
as the hypothesis of Schultz would have led us to expect? Is 
the basis of the anticipations of Amos or Hosea, for instance, 
monotheistic? The answer can hardly be doubtful. Were 
Schultz’s supposition true, the conception of the future 
entertained by the prophets would have been essentially 
different. 

There is one more difficulty that suggests itself. Schultz 
leaves no room for difference of belief amongst the various 
prophets, or more generally the enlightened worshipers of 
Yahveh, on the subject of Israel’s god and the gods of the 
peoples. Absolute monotheism may of course be more or less 
spiritual or moral, but does not in itself admit of degrees. Is 
this the case with the ideas presented to us in the litera- 
ture of the eighth and seventh centuries B.C.? Far from it. 
There is one phenomenon in particular which Schultz entirely 
fails to bring out, chiefly because he vitiates his results by 
treating the whole prophetic period—from 800 to 500 B.C.— 
as a single and uniform whole. Jt was in the seventh century - 
BC. that Yahveh was first declared in so many words to be the 
only God. The fact itself is undeniable! Monotheism is only 
implied in the prophecies of the eighth century B.C., and was 
not expressly taught till about a century later, and then espe- 
cially by the Deuteronomist.2 How can Schultz explain 
these gradations from his point of view? He has to leave 
them unexplained. According to his theory, Amos might 
have expressed himself just as strongly as the Deuteronomist, 
and his not having done so is—an accident! Then how 
about Hosea, the earliest Zachariah, and the remaining pro- 
phets of the eighth century? If Yahveh was to all of them 


—= 


1 See Religion of Israel, Vol. I. pp. 51 sq. 

2 About contemporary with the Deuteronomist is the author of Isa. xxxvi.— 
xxxix. (2 Kings xviii. 13—xx.). We need not be surprised, therefore, at the 
words he puts into the mouth of King Hezekiah, Isa. xxxvii. 16, 20 (2 Kings xix. 
15, 19). Compare, further, 2 Sam. vii. 22, “and there is none [no god] but 
thee.” We shall presently return to this passage. 
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“absolutely the Only God,” how comes it that not one of 
them ever once says so? Surely not for want of a suitable 
occasion ! 

Let us now turn to the alternative solution of the problem 
presented by the double series of texts under consideration. 
If we have placed our demands too high, we shall find the 
second solution as incapable of satisfying them as the first. 
But this is not the case. If the belief of the prophets of the 
eighth century B.C. be regarded as relative monotheism, rising 
or just risen out of the old Israelite monolatry, the fruit of a 
profound reverence for Yahveh and a strong sense of commu- 
nion with him, then it is altogether natural : 

Ist. That monotheistic expressions should alternate with 
others which imply no more than that Israel must serve no 
god except his own, or which even ascribe to other gods an 
actual existence. 

2nd. That Yahveh, however highly exalted, should never 
cease to be the god of Israel in the proper sense of the 
words. 

3rd. That the furthest consequences of the belief thus gained 
should not have been formulated at once, but should have had 
to wait for their full expression till they were embodied i in 
the literature of the seventh century B.C. 

It is not necessary further to insist upon these propositions, 
for they appear to speak for themselves. All that we can do 
is to submit our hypothesis to a decisive test. If it bears it, 
we cannot do otherwise than admit it as satisfactory. The 
monotheism of the Deuteronomist certainly does not yield to 
that of his contemporaries or of the prophets of the eighth 
century B.C., but rather excels them in strictness and purity. 
- Let us examine the character of this monotheism. Most of 
the texts upon which our inquiry must be based have been 
already cited. We will now confine ourselves to the con- 
sideration of a few passages which are quite free from 
ambiguity and admit of only one interpretation,—the inter- 
pretation, as we shall see, demanded by our hypothesis. 

In Dowberonomy, as elsewhere, a comparison is not unfre- 
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quently instituted between Yahveh and the “other gods.”? 
It may be urged that no inferences can be drawn as to the 
origin of the writer’s monotheism from these comparisons, 
inasmuch as he simply makes them in order to proclaim the 
more emphatically that the idols are impotent or non-existent, 
and that idolatry is vain. But this can hardly be said of 
Deut. iv. 7, 33, 34. The comparison here is not between 
Yahveh and the other gods, but between the religious privi- 
leges of Israel and of other peoples. Nothing would be easier 
than to express the writer’s thought in irreproachably mono- 
theistic phraseology. It would then run, “for no people upon 
earth has Yahveh done what he has done for Israel ;” or, 
“there is not another nation that enjoys such laws and ordi- 
nances as Israel has received from God.” But the Deuterono- 
mist uses very different expressions. “What mighty people is 
there,” he asks in ver. 7, “which has a god (so) near to it as 
Yahveh our god (is to us) when we call upon him ?”? Is not 
the form of expression distinctly polytheistic here? And is 
not this an indication that the author's monotheism had 
developed itself, in the manner indicated above, out of a belief 
in the real existence of many gods, and still found it natural 
to express itself under forms which answered to the earlier 
conception? The same remarks apply to vers. 33 and 34, 
“Did ever people hear the voice of a god speaking out of the 
midst of the fire, as thou hast heard, and remain alive? Has 
ever a god vouchsafed to take a people out of the midst of 
an (other) people with temptations, with signs, . . . according 
to all that Yahveh, your god, has done before your eyes ?”? 
The first part of this passage is specially remarkable, “ Did 
ever people hear . . . and remain alive?” The Deuterono- 


1 See. in addition to the passages already cited, iii. 24, vil. 21. 

2 Or, according to some, ‘‘that has gods so near it,”’ &c. But in all probability 
the original reading was not gerobim, but garob. See Geiger, Urschrift und 
Vebersetzungen der Bibel, s. 286 sq. 

3 On this passage too see Geiger, op. cit. pp. 287 sq. The translation of 
‘‘Elohim” as ‘‘a god” so obviously answers to the author’s intention, that it seems 
wholly unnecessary to defend it. 
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mist could never have written thus, had the existence of any 
other god than Yahveh been regarded by him as a simple 
absurdity, excluded a priori by his most fundamental religious 
convictions. On the contrary, it is perfectly natural that he 
should have so expressed himself if his monotheism, which he 
formulates immediately afterwards in ver. 35, arose from the 
gradual elimination of the “other gods.” 

We have still something to learn from the Deuteronomist ; 
but we will leave him for a moment to consider the remark- 
able parallel passage in 2 Samuel—remarkable in itself, and 
additionally so from the fact that the expressions made use of 
gave such offence to the later scribes that they thotght it 
necessary to alter them. Geiger, followed by Wellhausen,? 
perceived that the words really put into the mouth of David 
by the historian® were these: “And what other people is there 
upon earth, like unto thy people Israel, in that a god has 
come to buy it for himself as a people, and to make it a name, 
and to accomplish great and terrible deeds for it, by driving 
out from before the face of (this) his people, an (other) people 
and its gods?” A comparison of this version with the ordi- 
nary translation made from the Masoretic text will shew us at 
once what it was that offended the scribes and induced them 
to improve the text. To the theoretical monotheist it may 
well have seemed very gratuitous, not to say offensive, thus 
elaborately to work out the question whether any other 
people had reaped such favours from its god as Israel had 
enjoyed from Yahveh;. nor would the author of 2 Sam. vii. 
have ever let it slip from his pen had he been such a mono- 
theist himself. But his real position is identical with that of 
the Deuteronomist, with whom, moreover, he shews a remark- 
able agreement in style and linguistic usage. 

_ And to the Deuteronomist we will now return. The fourth 
chapter of his book contains another interesting passage, 
which throws more light than any other upon the genesis of 


1 Op. cit. 288 sq. 2 Der Text der Biicher Samuelis, s, 173. 
3-2 Sam. vii. 23; cf. 1 Chron. xvii, 21 and the LXX. 
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his conceptions. He speaks elsewhere of Yahveh as “god of 
the gods.” Is this a simple phrase—an “ inaccurate poetical 
expression”? We might think so if it stood alone. But it 
does not. In the fourth chapter the writer expressly warns 
the Israelites not to worship “ the sun and the moon and the 
stars, the whole host of heaven ;” for, he goes on to say, “ Yah- 
veh your god has assigned them to all the peoples under the 
whole heaven; but you did Yahveh take, and drew you out 
of the iron furnace, out of Egypt, to be unto him a people of 
inheritance (his own people) as it is this day.? Elsewhere he 
expresses the same idea in a shorter form, “they served other 
gods and worshiped them, gods whom they did not know, 
whom Yahveh had not assigned to them.”* No stronger 
assertion of Yahveh’s supremacy is possible. The heathen 
world and its religions are ordained by him. He is therefore 
“the god of gods and the lord of lords.” But, on the other 
hand, how far are we removed from the gods that, according 
to Schultz, “are nothing whatever but creations of the human 
imagination”! If the writer entertained any such conception 
of these gods, why on earth did he not simply announce it ? 
As a matter of fact, his language transports us into a totally 
different region of thought. Here, as elsewhere in the Old 
Testament,‘ “sun, moon and stars, the whole host of heaven,” 
are something more than the heavenly bodies themselves. They 
are those higher beings with which the imagination identified 
them, or at any rate placed upon them. Originally “gods,” as 
they are called in this passage, they are sometimes designated 
“sons of God,” or “sons of the gods,”® as this expression seemed 
more consonant with rigid monotheism. Is it not clear from 
these passages that Yahveh was.originally one of these beings, 
that he gradually rose above them, and finally became their 
ruler? The history seems to unfold itself before our very eyes; 
nor does any other hypothesis really explain these expressions. 


1 Deut. x. 17, 2 Deut. iv. 19, 20. 
3 Deut. xxix. 25 [A. V. 26]. 4 Isa, xxiv. 21—23. 


> Job xxxviii. 7; cf. Ps, xxix. 1, lxxxix. 7; also lviii, 2 [A. V. 1], where we 
should read elim for elem. 
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If any of my readers are still in doubt, they will surely be 
convinced by “the song of Moses,” Deut. xxxii. Some years 
ago, Prof. de Goeje called attention to the original reading of 
ver. 8, and the sense which it gives in connection with ver. 9.1 
For “the sons of Israel” we must substitute “the sons of EI,” 
and the literal translation will then run: 

When Elyon divided the peoples, 
when he parted the children of men (into nations), 
He fixed the boundaries of the peoples 
after the number of the sons of El. 
Thus was Yahveh’s people his portion, 
~ Jacob the line of his heritage ; 


or, more freely, “thus did Yahveh receive his people (Israel) 
for his portion, and Jacob as the heritage marked off (properly, 
girt with a measuring line) for him.” De Goeje very justly 
remarks, that this representation is identical with that of the 
Pheenician and Babylonian theogonies, in which the supreme 
lord, Elyon, assigns to the several gods their special terri- 
tories.? It appears from the whole poem, rather than from 
these two verses alone, that the writer in adopting this repre- 
sentation identified Elyon with Yahveh.? He thus preserves 
his monotheism; but how clearly does he betray its origin and 
character by the appropriation of this bit of mythology! Had 
his monotheism been entirely foreign to such mythological 
conceptions, it could not well have transplanted itself so 
readily into the midst of them; but the fact is that it grew 
out of them, and is so far from being ashamed of its birth, that 
it makes us, so to speak, eye-witnesses of the event! 

And here we may close this section of our inquiry. Further 
than the seventh century B.C. it is surely unnecessary to carry 
it. That monotheism, when once enunciated, should have 
been maintained and even intensified, is only what we should 
have expected. And this is what actually occurs, especially 


1 Theologisch Tijdschrift, Jaargang I. (1868), pp. 179—182. 

2 Sanchoniatonis fragmenta, ed. J. CO. Orell, pp. 28, 34, 36, 38; Tiele, op. cit. 
pp. 377 sq. 

3 See ver. 81, and above all ver. 39. 
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in the prophecies of the Babylonian Isaiah.1_ We can expect 
no further light, however, either from him or from still later 
writers, as to the origin of the belief in one only God. But do 
we really need more light? Has not the literature of the 
eighth and seventh centuries enlightened us enough already ? 
For my own part, I do not hesitate to answer in the affirma- 
tive. To my mind, this literature furnishes a definite and 
perfectly satisfactory result. 

If still more ancient documents contradicted this result, if 
their antiquity were as undoubted and their evidence as un- 
equivocal as those of the authorities we have now examined, 
then indeed, but then only, it might be safe or even necessary 
to modify our conclusions. But, as every one knows, this is 
far from being the case, inasmuch as the antiquity of the 
most important passages cited against us is more than doubt- 
ful. Strictly speaking, then, I might here conclude. But yet 
I cannot bring myself to do so. Even the appearance of 
withholding from the reader any portion of the material upon | 
which his opinion is to be formed must be avoided. More- 
over, if we were to stop at this pomt we should hardly be 
doing justice to Schultz and those who agree with him. These 
scholars believe themselves to have found monotheism dis- 
tinctly enunciated in the older literature, and this is why they 
are content to accept an explanation of the phenomena of the 
eighth and seventh centuries, with which they would hardly 
have been satisfied otherwise. This: is an additional reason 
for carrying our inquiry a step further back; but meanwhile 
we shall of course hold fast the results we have already 
obtained, and shall therefore aim at still greater brevity than 
has been possible so far. In its essential points our cause is 
already won. 

With regard to the passages cited in proof of early mono- 
theism, we must in every case ask two questions: first, What 
do they contain? second, What is their date? With these two 
questions constantly in our minds, let us run through the 


1 Of. Religion of Israel, Vol. II. pp. 123 sqq. 
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passages appealed to by those who challenge our conclusion. 
Here, again, it is Schultz who has most diligently collected 
and most carefully sifted them.! The first place must be 
assigned to what may be called the dogmatic assertions, which 
expressly declare that Yahveh is the only god. They are 
three in number, Ps. xviii. 32 [A. V. 31]; 1 Sam. ii 2; 
2 Sam. vii. 22; and are certainly emphatic enough. 


For who is God but Yahveh, 
and who is a rock but our god ? 
There is no Holy One but Yahveh, 


for there is none but thee, 
there is no rock but our god. 


For thou art great, O Yahveh God, 
for there is none like thee, 
and there is no god but thee. 


_The purity of the text of 1 Sam. ii. 2 is open to grave 
suspicion. The second member disturbs the rhythm, and the 
Greek translation has a different arrangement. But even 
supposing the assertion that Yahveh is the only god to be a 
later insertion here, there are two passages still left. Yes! 
but what do they prove? The monotheistic character of 
“Mosaism,” i.e. the period of Israel’s religious development 
which preceded the prophets? On the contrary, we have not 
the smallest right to assign these passages to such an early 
date. The difficulties in the way of accepting the superscrip- 
tion of Ps. xvii. are well known;? the authenticity of the 


1 Chapter xix., already referred to (‘‘EHinheit Gottes und Particularismus,” 
Band I. 259—270), contains four sections: 1. Der einzige Gott Israels (s. 259— 
261), in which it is shewn that none of the Old Testament writers allow the 
worship of other gods beside Yahveh. To this of course I heartily assent. 2. Der 
Partikularismus der Gottesidec (s. 261—265), which enumerates and explains 
those texts that appear to teach nothing more than monolatry. 3. Die Anschau- 
ung von der Einhett Gottes, welche den Partikularismus iiberwindet (s. 265— 
268). 4. Die Linheit Gottes als Fiille der Gotthett (s. 268—270). The passages 
to be discussed in the text are taken from the two last sections. 

2 Cf. my Hist. Krit. Onderzoek, enz. Deel. IL1. 273 sq., 293 sq. To the writers 
there cited we must now add E. Reuss, La Bible, Vol. V., Parts 1 and 2, pp. 106, 
107. 
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Song of Hannah has scarcely a single champion left; and in 
the author of 2 Sam. vil. we recognize, as already stated, a 
contemporary of the Deuteronomist. We have no hesitation, 
therefore, in classing these three texts with the prophetic 
utterances, with which they perfectly agree. 

We have already exhausted the supposed early texts in 
which monotheism is definitely affirmed, and may now go on 
to those from which it is inferred. Foremost amongst these 
are the texts which refer to the creation of the world and the 
history of mankind in general; and of these, again, the most 
important are the Elohistic accounts of the creation, the flood, 
and the covenants with Abraham and Moses! For reasons 
already intimated, we cannot admit these passages in evidence; 
but regard it as a most instructive fact, from our point of view, 
that the most positive and conclusive testimonies in favour of 
the ancient Israelitish monotheism should be drawn from that 
priestly writer in the Pentateuch, against whose high anti- 
quity such weighty objections may be urged. A most instruc- 
tive fact, if it is a fact at all! But Schultz denies it. Accord- 
ing to him, the prophetic narrator is still more emphatic than 
the Elohist in maintaining the monotheistic view of Yahveh’s 
being and power. For proof of this, we are referred to Gen. 
i. 4 sqq., iv. 3, 26, where Yahveh, the god of Israel, is repre- 
sented as the Creator of the world, and as receiving the 
homage of the first generations of mankind, and to Gen. xii. 
17, xxiv. 31, 50, 51, xxvi; 29; Josh. 11. 11; Gente 
which his activity extends to the heathen world, and he is 
honoured by the heathen. A moment’s consideration will 
suffice to break the force of a great many of these texts. Does 
it follow that Yahveh is the only true God because he upholds 
the interests of his people against the heathen? Is every 
deity to whom the creation of the world is ascribed therefore 
per se the only God? But there are still weightier objections 
to be urged against Schultz’s use of these passages. It appears 
to me to be open to the gravest possible objection to cite the 


1 Gen. i. 1 sqq., 26 sqq., vi. 9 sqq., ix. 1 sqq., xvii. 1 sqq.; Exod. vi. 2 sqq. 
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authors in question as witnesses to the period preceding 
that of the prophets. What difference is there between the 
words of Deut. iv. 39, and the words put into the mouth of 
Rahab in Josh. ii, 11? And if there is not any difference at 
all, why should we put the latter a couple of centuries earlier 
than the former ? 

It is well known that the date of the Yahvistic or prophetic 
narrator in the Pentateuch cannot be fixed with certainty, but 
the majority of the critics place him in the eighth century B.C. 
‘The predecessors whose words he usually adopts without 
alteration, may very well have written in the same century or 
immediately before its commencement. At any rate, there are 
no conclusive arguments in favour of a higher antiquity, and 
the probability against it is very strong. In Hosea and Isaiah, 
Yahveh is called the “maker of Israel” and of “mankind.” ? 
Why should we not suppose that one of their contemporaries, 
penetrated by the same conviction, adopted the story of the 
creation from some foreign source,” but substituted the name 
of Yahveh for that of the deity he found mentioned in it? In 
a word, from whatever side we examine these arguments, we 
can find nothing in them to warrant the belief in a monotheism 
established amongst the Israelites from the time of Moses 


~. downwards. 


Are there any other passages, then, that bear more con- 
clusive testimony? We are referred to the accounts of 
Israel’s exodus from Egypt, and the events which preceded 
_ it; to the Yahvistic accounts of the flood, of the fall of Sodom, 
and of the destruction of the inhabitants of Canaan, when 
they had filled up the measure of their abominations. Drop- 
ping the question whether these texts can really be referred 
to the period between Moses and the year 800 B.C., we will 
simply ask whether they are monotheistic? In the book of 
Exodus, the narrator tells us that Yahveh shewed himself to 


1 Hos. viii. 14; Isaiah xvii. 7. 


2 See Religion of Israel, Vol. I. pp. 255 sq.; Dillmann, die Genesis fiir die 3te 
Aufl. nach A. Knobel neu bearbeitet, s, 57 sq. 
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be mightier than the gods of Egypt.1. Does it necessarily fol- 
low that these gods were “no gods at all, but simply delusive 
idols that had no real existence”? Surely not. An impartial 
examination discovers in all these descriptions of Yahveh’s 
greatness and his overwhelming power, an expression of the 
deep reverence of the authors for Israel’s god, and a fore- 
shadowing of the rank they were soon to assign to him, if 
indeed he had not already assumed it in the belief of some of 
their contemporaries. But all this is not monotheism; still 
less is it such an age-old and deep-rooted belief in the Only 
True, as we should have a right to expect in these authors, 
were the hypothesis we are combating true. 

At this point Schultz introduces a digression which I can- 
not refrain from quoting at length. It is a striking testimony 
at once to the author’s love of truth, and to the fact that his 
texts really contain more than, from his point of view, he can 
ever look for in them. “In the story given in Judges vi. 
26—31, there is something like an anticipation of the bitter 
mockery of a later age directed against the lifeless, powerless 
idol, Baal; but it is difficult to say whether the hand of a 
later historian does not betray itself here. And of the two 
passages in the Pentateuch, where the expression ‘no-gods ’ 
(Elilim) is applied to the heathen deities, one? must certainly 
be referred to a much later period; while the other, though 
embedded in a more ancient document,’ should perhaps be 
regarded as in itself a proof of a subsequent working up of 
the passage, on the very ground that these expressions are so 
thoroughly characteristic of a later age.” For ourselves, we 
do not hesitate to look upon Judges vi. 26—31 as the attempt 
of a later age to give an inoffensive explanation of the name 
Jerubbaal,* and we should refer the whole of Leviticus xix. 
to the priestly legislation. But we accept the very fact of 
Schultz’s hesitation as a welcome indication that we have 


1 Exod. viii. 6 [A. V. 10], ix. 14, xii. 12, xv. 11, xviii. 11; cf. Num. xxxiii. 4. 
2 Lev. xxvi. 1. 3 Ley. xix. 4, : 
4 See Religion of Israel, Vol. I. pp. 305, 406 sq. 
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found the right path. These strictly monotheistic expressions 
stand out so sharply from the ordinary usage of the more 
ancient writers, that even the defenders of old-Israelite mono- 
theism do not venture to claim them in support of their 
opinion. 

Is it possible that any anticipations as to the future of 
Yahvism may lead us to modify our conclusions? Certainly 
not such expressions as that in Exodus xv. 14—16, which 
simply describes the impression produced upon the Philis- 
tines, Edom, Moab, and the inhabitants of Canaan, by Yah- 
veh’s marvellous deliverance of Israel. There is not even the 
faintest indication of monotheism here. The author of Num- 
bers xiv. 21 rises to a higher point when he makes Yahveh 
swear that his glory shall fill the whole earth. But what 
is the connection? The punishment of rebellious Israel is 
the glorious revelation of Yahveh’s holiness and justice, of 
which the whole world will speak; but it is still the god of 
Israel whose majesty will thus be revealed to all the earth. 
Schultz does more than exaggerate this thought when he says, 
“The idea that God can never rest till his glory shall have 
filled the whole earth is of extreme antiquity (?);” but he alto- 
gether misrepresents the facts when he goes on, “ and accord- 
ing to B. [i. e. the prophetic or Yahvistic writer], whose 
utterances we refer to this period, the prosperity of God’s 
people will so excite the wonder of all nations, that they will 
recognize this God of salvation as the true God.” The refer- 
ence is to the well-known blessings of Abraham and the other 
patriarchs! But, in the first place, I am by no means con- 
vinced that these passages were written before the beginning 
of the eighth century B.C.; and, in the next place, whatever 
may be their date, they do not contain a word about the uni- 
versal recognition of Yahveh as the God of salvation. There 
is nothing more to be found in them than the promise that 
the patriarchs and their-descendants should be so richly blessed 
_by Yahveh, that all the nations of the earth should desire for 


1 Gen. xii. 8, xviii. 18, xxii. 18, xxvi. 4, xxviii. 14. 
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themselves and for each other the blessings enjoyed by them. 
This is doubtless a bold and exalted conception, but has 
nothing whatever to do with monotheism. 

It is only the desire to withhold no single argument in 
in favour of the theory I am combating, which induces me 
to speak of all these texts. To those whose minds are not 
made up before they examine them, they can furnish no 
kind of proof. And now it is time to remind the reader 
that in the preceding review these texts have been placed 
in the most favourable light possible. What are the real 
facts of the case? In the Old Testament itself, especially 
in the prophetic histories, these alleged proofs of old-Israel- 
ite monotheism are interspersed with expressions, not yet 
cited, that directly conflict with any such exalted conception 
of Yahveh’s nature and power. These passages, as Schultz 
himself admits, imply that those whose opinions they express 
—whether the historical personages into whose mouths they 
are put, or the writers who introduce them as speaking— 
saw nothing more in Yahveh than Israel’s god, and, while 
placing him above all other gods, did not deny the real exist- 
ence of the latter. Had we taken these expressions into con- 
sideration sooner, the exaggerated conclusions drawn from the 
others might have been checked in still fewer words. But let 
us now enumerate the facts in question. In doing so, we shall 
at once become aware of their remarkable significance. 

On several occasions the older historians introduce heathens 
as speaking of Yahveh. The Queen of Sheba recognizes him as” 
the god of Israel, and sees in Solomon’s wisdom and prosperity — 
a proof of Yahveh’s favour towards his people.’ The Syrians 
under Benhadad believe that Yahveh is “a god of mountains 
and not of valleys,” and make their plans for a new campaign 
against Israel in accordance with this idea. They are again 
defeated, however, as a punishment for their contempt of 
Yahveh’s power2 Naaman asks and receives permission 
from Elisha to take a load of earth out of Canaan with him, 


1-1 Kings x. 9. 2 1 Kings xx. 28, 28. 
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“because,” he says, ‘thy servant will bring no more burnt 
offerings or sacrifices to any other gods, but to Yahveh.” He 
intends, of course, to make an altar of this earth, or to build 
an altar upon it, evidently assuming that Yahveh is the god 
of the land of Canaan, and can therefore only be served upon’ 
the hallowed soil of that country! We must add, however, 
that he had just exclaimed, “See! I acknowledge that there is 
no god upon all the earth except in Israel.” Is this to be 
understood as a monotheistic profession of faith? If so, it 
agrees but ill with what follows. It should be observed that 
Naaman says, “no god upon all the earth,” and makes the 
- declaration after Yahveh has performed a miracle on his 
behalf that he had vainly solicited from the gods of his own 
country. He has thus discovered that the god of Israel is the 
only one who reveals himself as such wpon earth Lastly, if 
Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, is to be classed as a hea- 
then, we must here record his exclamation, “ Now,” i.e. after 
what had taken place at the exodus, “Now I know that Yah- 
veh is greater than all the gods.” 

Of course, no one can vouch for the literal authenticity of 
theseexpressions. The most we can say is, that they repre- 
sent the language which the historians supposed the heathen 
might hold when speaking of Yahveh. Perhaps even this is 
too much to affirm, for it may be that the writers simply in- 
tended to speak of certain heathens paying reverence to Yah- 
veh, and did not much trouble themselves as to the forms 
under which this reverence would naturally express itself. 
The question is almost indifferent, however, as far as concerns 
our present purpose, which is to compare these heathen utter- 
ances with those of the historians themselves and the Is- 
raelites whom they introduce as speaking of Yahveh. If 
the passages enumerated represent what the writers delibe- 
rately conceived to be the heathen point of view, we shall 


1 2 Kings v. 15 sqq. 

2 T have treated the passage somewhat differentiy in the Religion of Israel, 
Vol. I. pp. 382 sq. Should we compare Deut. iv. 7 (supra, p. 348) ? 

3 Exod. xviii, 11. 
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then have the means of ascertaining whether they regarded 
that point of view as essentially different from their own. 
On the other hand, if the sentiments attributed to the heathen 
are more or less completely clothed in forms of speech which 
would be natural to an Israelite, the comparison cannot 
indeed be fairly instituted; but then this very supposition 
implies that an Israelite expression does not essentially 
modify a heathen sentiment, and, above all, leaves the na- 
tional exclusiveness and particularism unaffected ; for in the 
words which are put into the mouths of heathens, as cited 
above, Yahveh, with all his power, is still a distinctly national 
god, pertaining exclusively to Israel. It is only in Naaman’s 
confession, “I perceive that there is no god upon all the 
earth except in Israel,” that a higher conception, probably 
referable to the later historian, begins to shew itself. 

What, then, does the comparison referred to yield as the 
result? The passages shall speak for themselves. 

Yahveh is the god of Israel and of Israel’s forefathers from 
Shem?! downwards, but especially of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob.2 It is only by reading the texts themselves that we 
fully realize the emphasis with which the writers insist wpon 
this connection. 

It is Yahveh who has placed himself in this relation to 
Israel; but Israel too deliberately chooses Yahveh for his god. 
The people selects him instead of some other deity, such as 
Baal.’ 

As the god of Israel, Yahveh is worshiped in the land of 
Israel, but nowhere else. “If,” says David to Saul,t “If men 
[have incited you against me], may they be cursed before 


1 Gen. ix. 26. 

2 Gen. xxiv. 12, xxxi. 29, 42, 53, xxxii. 10 [A. V. 9], xxxiii. 20; Hxodus iii. 
6—16, vii. 16, and elsewhere. j 

3 Exodus xx. 2, &c., xxiv. 8 (Josh. xxiv. 16 sqq.); 1 Kings xviii. 21—39. 
Schultz is probably right (op. cit. p. 262, note 10) in not including Gen. xxviii. 
21, 22, in this category. The promise begins with verse 22, and not with 210. 
But since the whole passage (verses 10—22) is put ieee from two independent 
narratives, we cannot speak with certainty. 

4 1Sam, xxvi. 19. 
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Yahveh’s face, for they are driving me out this day, that I can- 
not abide in Yahveh’s inheritance, saying ‘Go! serve other 
gods.” 

The idea that Yahveh is subject to the limitations of space, 
and moves from his customary abode to any place where his 
presence may be needed, finds frequent expression. Cain 
“departs from before the face of Yahveh,” and settles in the 
land of Nod! Yahveh comes down to see the city and the 
tower that are being raised on the plains of Shinar,? and 
again subsequently to investigate the alleged wickedness of 
the cities of the plain. It is but natural, therefore, that 
Yahveh should be most intimately associated with the sacred 
symbol of his presence. We find instances of this association 
in the prayers pronounced by Moses when the ark of Yahveh 
is lifted up or set down ;* in the account of the transportation 
of the ark to Jerusalem ;° and in the expression that Israel 
must go up three times a year “to see the face of Yahveh.”® 

Again, the writers themselves, no less than Jethro, institute 
comparisons between Yahveh and the other gods. No doubt 
far later writers, of the exilian period, do the same; but what 
is no more than a traditional form of speech or a mere poetical 
personification with them, has evidently a far deeper signifi- 
cance in the older texts.’ 

The actual existence of other gods is expressly recognized— 

Ist, by Joshua and Caleb, when they incite Israel to the 
contest against the inhabitants of Canaan with the words, 
“Their defence [protecting deity] has departed from them, but 
Yahveh is with us.”® 


Gen-ivi 16... 2 Gen. xi. 5. 
3 Gen. xviii. (verses 20, 21), xix. Of. also Exod, xxiv. 10, 11. 
4 Num. x. 35, 36. 5 2 Sam. vi.; ef. 1 Sam. v. vi. 


6 Hxod. xxiii. 15 6, 17, xxxiv. 20, 23, 24 (also Deut. xvi. 16, xxxi. 11). With 
Geiger, Urschrift, u.s. w., s. 337 sqq., I read kal and not niphal throughout. 

7 Exod. viii. 6 [A. V. 10], ix. 14, xii. 12 (Aug. Kayser defends the Yahvistic 
origin of this verse in his Das vorewilische Buch der Urgeschichte Israels, s. 44 
sqq.), xv. 11; Numbers xxxiii. 4 (taken from Exod, xii. 12), We have already 
dealt with 1 Sam. ii. 2, and 2 Sam. vii. 22. 

8 Num. xiv. 9. 
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2nd, by Jephtha in his message to the king of the Ammo- 
nites: “Shall not ye possess what Chemosh, your god, has 
given you for a heritage? So shall we too possess the land of 
all those whom Yahveh, our god, has cast out before us.”? 

8rd, by the historian who mentions the human sacrifice 
consummated by the king of the Moabites, and adds imme- 
diately, “Then there came a great wrath upon Israel [i.e. some 
plague or other proof of the wrath of the Moabite deity], and 
they (the Israelites. and their allies) departed from him (the 
king) and returned to the land.’”? 

All these texts agree in their main implication, and evince 
a conception essentially identical with that embodied in the 
heathen utterances we considered first. If we regard this fact 
from the point of view to which we have been led by the pre- — 
ceding examination, there is nothing surprising in it. If we 
look upon Israel’s monotheism as in the course of gradual 
evolution from the earlier monolatry, we shall be quite pre- 
pared to find side by side with passages that imply or at 
least foreshadow monotheism, others which unconsciously 
betray or expressly announce the less exalted conception of 
Yahveh; nor is it matter of surprise that this lower conception 
should continue to be held by some (prophetic historians of 
the eighth and seventh centuries) at a time when others (pro- 
phets of this same period) had already risen above it. But I 
confess that I am utterly unable to understand how all these 
phenomena can be accounted for on the supposition that 
absolute monotheism had already been established in Israel 
for centuries when these passages were written down. Schultz — 
attempts to explain them in the first place as due to the in- 
fluence of the popular religion, forgetting that if Mosaism had 
differed from this popular religion in kind from its very origin, 
it must of necessity have withdrawn itself from its influence. 
In the second place, he urges that Mosaism was not a philo- 
sophy, but a religion, and as such “purely practical, aiming, in 


1 Judges xi. 24. Perhaps, too, in Num. xxi. 29, Chemosh is the subject, and. 
not Moab, as usually understood. ; 


2 2 Kings iii. 27. 
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the first instance, not so much at instruction concerning the 
affairs of the heavenly world, as at the salvation of man, the 
actual union of the people of Israel with the revealed, the 
spiritual, the personal God.” Granted! And on that account 
we should not dream of making it a reproach against the 
leaders of Israel that certain limitations still clung to their 
conception of Yahveh. But the question is not whether they 
ought to have abstained from the terminology they actually 
used, but whether they would have used it had their own con- 
ceptions been so exalted as to make it wholly inappropriate. 
It is to this latter question that we answer in the negative. 
If we are told that “the Old Testament religion, as such, clung 
from the very first to the belief that the God of Israel was the 
only true God,”! then we expect—nay, we demand—that at any 
rate some of the best and most cultivated of the professors of 
this religion shall be shewn to have expressed this belief. If 
our demand remains unsatisfied, we conclude that “the Old 
Testament religion, as such,” is nothing more than the pure 
abstraction for which we were disposed from the first to take 
it, on account of the very suspicious look of its name. If we 
may substitute the assertion that Mosaism, ie. the demand 
that Israel should worship a moral god and him alone, carried 
in itself from the very first the germs of monotheism, so that 
(ethical) monotheism was at once its réXos and its motive 
power, then I for one can.adopt the assertion with my whole 
heart. But this is something widely different from the con- 
tention of the school I have been combating. 

One more remark before taking leave of this hypothesis. It 
may be said in general terms that its advocates adopt the 
same critical principles as we do. They have at command, 
and actually make use of pretty much the same materials as we 
_ have used; and yet with regard to the question at issue, they 
arrive at a totally different conclusion, a conclusion which we 
must necessarily regard as erroneous. In other words, they 
profess themselves satisfied with explanations of the pheno- 


1 Schultz, op. cit., p. 268. 
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mena of Israelite literature, the insufficiency of which appears 
to us perfectly obvious. How are we to account for this? 
We shall never be able to answer this question as long as we 
confine our attention to the texts about which we are at 
variance, for a difference in our way of approaching them is 
the matter really at issue. If we go back a step further, then, 
we find the light we seek. On two several occasions Schultz 
lets the Almighty himself interpose in the religious develop- 
ment of Israel. The religion of the pre-Mosaic period, he 
believes, rests upon a revelation to the people’s ancestors, 
especially associated in Genesis with the person of Abraham.? 
Mosaism itself again is the outcome of a second revelation 
vouchsafed to its founder Moses.2 We pass over, for the 
moment, the contents of these revelations and the grounds 
upon which they are assumed to have taken place, and simply 
treat them as conveying an answer to the question that has 
just been put. It stands to reason that a man who accepts 
such a point of departure must find in the later literature 
something which does not appear to us to be there. A revela- 
tion, however limited and natural the form under which it 
is conceived, must convey some absolute truth, which truth, 
however much obscured and mingled with error, must be 
capable of identification in the subsequent development. For 
if it is not to be found in the later history at all, or when 
found has obviously only just arisen, then the revelation can 
have effectually revealed nothing—an absurdity which no one 
would accept. It is not too much, then, to say, that the hypo- 
thesis from which the theory we are combating starts, fully 
accounts for the unsatisfactory interpretation of our texts at 
which it arrives. From such a beginning no other line of 
development and no other conclusions were possible. 

Our last question, then, must be: Are the grounds upon 
which these revelations to Abraham and Moses are assumed, 
so strong that we must of necessity admit them? If so, we 
are landed in a painful dilemma, and shall be compelled to 


1 Schultz, op. cit., Band I, 95—123. 2 Op. cit., s. 123 sqq. 
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renew our inquiry in the hope of finding some escape from it. 
But we all of us know perfectly well that this is not the 
case. Those only who ignore the claims of criticism can main- 
tain that the unsupported statements of Genesis and Exodus 
furnish us with certain information; while such scholars as 
Schultz only venture to cling to a few of the leading points of 
the narrative, because they fancy them to be in harmony with 
the later and well-vouched facts of history and literature. If, 
then, the complete explanation of these. subsequent pheno- 
mena should turn out not to require any such assumptions, 
we are perfectly at liberty to reject them. As a matter of fact, 
there is no historical evidence to make us accept these reve- 
lations as having really taken place; nor are they required 
to explain the actual course of events. On comparing the 
religion of the Semites in general with what he imagines to 
have been the “ pre-Mosaic religion” of Israel, Schultz arrives 
at the conclusion, that the latter migiit have developed itself 
naturally out of the former. But, he says, that it might have 
done’ so, is no proof that it did. The transition from Semitism 
to primitive Israelitism, in itself explicable, is actually explained 
only by calling in the divine revelation! The concession 
made is dangerous, nay fatal, to supernaturalism. What is 
the use of a revelation which only serves to make that actual 
which was possible without it? It is alike superfluous and 
indemonstrable. The genuine old supernaturalism is far more 
reasonable than this pitiable remnant, which falls irrevocably 
under the sentence, rd radaotpmevov Kat ynpdokov éyyds dda- 
vispoo—that which decayeth and waxeth old is ready to 
vanish away.” 

For those who can accept the results of the preceding 
investigation, it is impossible to see anything in the “revela- 
tions” to Abraham and to Moses but dogmatic assumptions, 
that can only bring confusion instead of light into history. 


1 Op. cit., s. 110 sq., 113. With regard to the second step (the transition 
from the pre-Mosaic religion to Mosaism), this possibility is not admitted. But it 
is in itself still more obvious. Indeed, the difference between the two phases is 
extremely small. 
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When once we have fairly escaped from them, we shall con- 
tinue to recognize the great historical significance of Moses 
and of Mosaism, but at the same time we shall learn to 
appreciate far better than was possible before, the supreme 
importance of the task performed by the prophets of Yahveh. 
The loss may well be borne, and the gain is incalculable. 


Leiden. A, KUENEN. 


iI1—FREE WILL AND RESPONSIBILITY. 


Ir human action be necessary and not free, says Bishop 
Butler, then such necessity must be consistent with human 
responsibility. With that dictum I agree. But probably the 
common notion is, that without free will we are not respon- 
sible for our actions, and cannot rightly be praised or blamed, 
punished or rewarded. Now I believe this only proves that 
the common notion about free will is a confused one. It is 
only philosophers and theologians who, defining free will in 
their own metaphysical fashion, maintain that without ¢/is 
kind of freedom we cannot be responsible for our actions. 
They argue that, since we are not angry with a cart which 
runs over a man, or with a knife which runs into him, we 
should not be angry with a murderer, unless the murderer had 
free will, I perfectly agree with that; only they appear to 
mean by free will what seems to me a metaphysical and incon- 
ceivable figment. They say that we are not angry with the 
knife simply because the knife could not help itself; it was 
impelled by a hand, or by a natural force, which it could not 
resist. But, they proceed, if the murderer could not help him- 
self either, why should we be angry any more with him? 

To this I answer by asking another question. Suppose the 
knife not to have been impelled by an irresistible cause, such 
as a hand wielding it, but to have accidentally pierced a man, 
by mere chance, absolutely without impelling force, should we 
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be angry with it a bit more? Or, again, suppose that a force 
of its own (a blind, unconscious force, that would be in a 
knife) had suddenly arisen in the knife, quite undetermined 
by anything external, and made it pierce a man, should we be 
much more angry with it even then? Or, once more (that we 
may not misrepresent the “Libertarian” doctrine, but consider 
it in its most subtle development, and as recently expounded 
by able advocates), suppose that the knife is pulled two differ- 
ent ways by external forces, but that neither of these forces is 
capable of determining it either to cut or refrain from cutting 
a man, until a third force native and peculiar to the knife 
arises, and adds its own strength to one of these antagonistic 
forces, namely, that one which impels the knife to cut the 
man—well, I ask again, even in this case, should we be angry 
with the knife? We must remember that this native force 
belonging to the knife would still be a blind, unconscious force 
—but it would be, by the supposition, undetermined by any- 
thing external to the knife. Now would it make us more 
angry or less angry with the knife to know that this native 
knife-force, which gave impelling power to the external “ mo- 
tives” or moving forces, was either itself determined by the 
manufacture and constitution of the knife, and therefore itself 
necessary, or was, on the contrary, a mere accident, without 
cause—came to be as it is quite fortuitously? For surely 
these are the only possible alternatives. Neither this ima- 
ginary force, nor any other, can be conceived to “determine 
itself” in the sense of making itself to be what it is before vt 
exists; for how can a power act before it exists? Therefore I 
ask, would either of these alternative beliefs as to the nature 
of this blind, unconscicus, native knife-power make us much 
more or much less angry with its conduct in piercing or kill- 
-ing aman? I think I may safely reply, No. Very well, then. 
Evidently it is not “because the knife cannot help. itself” that 
we are not angry with it, and do not punish it. The knife’s 
freedom or compulsion has nothing to do with our feelings in 
regard to it. What, then, is wanting? Why evidently, in the 
first place, consciousness, a knowledge on the part of the knife 
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what it is about to do. To this perhaps it may be rejoined, 
that an animal has this knowledge, but that we do not blame 
it. I should, however, demur to such an assertion. We 
decidedly do blame it to some extent, though not so much 
as we blame a man who deliberately injures another; and the 
degree of our blame is very much in proportion as we impute 
adequate knowledge and full intention to the agents in ques- 
tion. If we do not blame a criminal lunatic for a crime so 
much as a sane person, it is chiefly because we believe the 
lunatic does not know so well what he is about; his intellec- 
tual point of view is changed, his premises lead him astray; 
he may take you for what you are not, a fiend or mortal 
enemy, and act (though perhaps more or less criminally) on 
some such assumption. But in proportion as a beast or a 
lunatic is ¢ntellectually capable of being influenced by deterrent 
motives do we hold him guiltless or guilty. The cart and the 
knife are not intellectually capable of anything of the kind, 
and therefore it is we do not consider them responsible agents. 

Yet probably, in order fully to justify blame in the strictest 
sense, it is further necessary that there should be conscience, 
sense of right and wrong, or at least an instinct of decorum, in 
the criminal. How far could we blame a purely intellectual 
nature? We should of course be perfectly justified in punish- © 
ing a creature of that kind, because it, and others like it, 
might be capable of remembering and conceiving deterrent 
suffering. But blaming, and therefore punishing in the strict 
sense, implies something more than merely hurting; or putting 
out of the way, for the sake of prevention and the safety of 
society. How far, again, could we blame a nature without 
emotion, without sympathy, sense of justice, gratitude? We 
might certainly detest such a nature ; but I think that, if we 
are to feel quite justified in blaming it, the elements at least of 
conscience, and the moral sentiments, must be found there, in 
order that we may be convinced of their compatibility with 
the nature in question, of their belonging to the ideal of it. 
For non-intuitional writers talk as if you praised and blamed 
simply in order to some end, which is nonsense. You cannot 
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admire a picture only in order to make the painter paint well 
in future ; you either do or do not admire, as it seems to you 
good or bad. 

If, however, we should positively d/ame moral monsters— 
and some there are with perverted appetites that lead them to 
take pleasure in cruelty for its own sake—is it not that we 
tacitly assume these persons once to have possessed some moral 
sense and sentiments, against which in successive battles anti- 
social feelings fought, till now they have usurped the sole 
authority within? And believing that the person is somehow 
the same, we blame him still; or else is it not that we assume 
this monstrous nature to be inherited from ancestors in whose 
history some such process occurred? This of course touches 
upon one of the profoundest mysteries of our subject; yet I 
cannot help surmising that (revolted as we are when we see 
the sins of the fathers visited upon the children, and visited in 
this most terrible manner of inbred “ original sin”) the vin- 
dication of Divine Providence is partly in the fact of an 
identity that transcends the individual differences of earthly 
lives ; so that the transmission and even reduplication of evil, 
consequent upon the sexual union of wrong-doers, and other 
occult laws, may not be so anomalous, however terrible a fact ; 
while the gradual influence of a more virtuous society upon 
youth, and the possibility of contracting marriages with the 
good, and the very principle of natural reaction, tend slowly 
to restore the balance of power to the right side. 

After all, shall we receive good, the advantages of right 
conduct, at the hands of our ancestors, and not also receive 
evil? We certainly have received civilization at their hands 
—not only the outward structure and body of knowledge, and 
laws, and appliances common to all—but, in varying degrees, 
- the inward spirit also, capable of learning and profiting by 
them. We, the members of a living society, are indeed not 
alone, but members one of another, so that if one member 
suffer, the others suffer with it, which is equally true of past, 
present and future time: that can make no difference. We 
are not essentially different from our ancestors, nor from our 
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posterity. But this gravely adds to the weight of our individual 
responsibility ; we must influence the race. Thus the indigna- 
tion we cannot help feeling against a living criminal monster 
is really justified in the nature of things by the solidarity that 
unites the members of families and nations ; but, in fact, it is 
doubtful if moral monsters from their cradles do exist—there is 
usually some moral feeling, however undeveloped. Congenital 
brain-disease, if that abnormally influences the moral character, 
of course would modify the moral verdict, which is a most 
mysterious subject ; the physical does seem to break in un- 
morally and irrationally at times upon the spiritual. But are 
we sure that the old Christian doctrine of possession by devils 
is so entirely superstitious and absurd? There may be at any 
rate diabolic incarnation. 

As to kleptomania, homicidal mania, and moral madness of 
that kind, these abnormal conditions are said to represent 
effects of a physical disease akin to the moral anomalies that 
follow sometimes on accident to the brain, blood-poisoning, or 
fever. Motives are said hardly ever to prove deterrent in these 
cases ; and there is a feeling like physical compulsion, an irre- 
sistible impulse. Moral sentiments have no power whatsoever; 
while in ordinary life they have; for even if they do not prevail, 
at any rate we feel their power within us as they wrestle for 
victory. Where there is a breach of continuity in character 
corresponding to apparent physiological changes, such as blood- 
poisoning, there seems to be a violence done from without to 
the person, who may be changed suddenly from pure to impure, 
who may hardly have had opportunity in his own experience 
for becoming what he does—utter blasphemies he can hardly 
even have heard. The moral element is overwhelmed by ex- 
ternal, and corresponding internal evil force. This evil power 
we may blame, but not the person. Yet there must be some 
reason for this even, as ultimately good for the person. For 
this world is a kosmos, and only seems a chaos. Nor let us 
be told that this inward struggle of good and evil is, in our 
view, phantasmal and unreal; it is a veritable, nay, the most 
real and momentous of all struggles. Do the contending forces 
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of nature exercise no real mutual antagonism? Then they 
would be no “forces” at all. Yet indeterminists do not hold 
that they are not subject to the law of causation. This real 
antagonism is, as Hegel shewed, the very life-pulse of the 
universe. Physiologically, I suppose, these impulses would 
be like the effects of reflex action, sensori-motor, or ideo- 
motor, allowing no reference at all to the cerebrum in general 
before action, or the least possible ; there probably are degrees 
of moral impotence in such cases, however. Sometimes there 
is moral blindness akin to colour blindness. 

And then comes the very difficult question, how far to be 
angry with these diseased abnormal cases. To be angry seems 
almost ludicrous, because the criminal has no more moral sym- 
pathy with the anger than idiots, or homicidal cannon-balls 
would have. And again, if he eats and sleeps as usual when in 
jail on a charge of murder, as these people who cut up little 
children often do, he must be more than only morally mad—he 
must be totally wanting in ordinary imagination, not only sym- 
pathetic, but personal also. He is only a more ingenious and 
cruel beast; yet morally to blame only men who are better 
than these horribly bad men seems somehow unsatisfactory. 
Considering that the brain of an ordinarily bad man, and that of 
a monster of iniquity, like Marechal de Retz or De Sade, must be 
equally correlative in either case to their respective mental and 
moral natures (therefore diseased, though in different degrees), 
and that their acts result strictly from their nature, why should 
you be angry in the first case, and not in the second? The spirit 
has moulded the brain, as it was able, and the brain too has 
helped to mould the spirit. But I should suggest that it is a 
privilege to be praise or blame-worthy ; a stone is not—a plant 
is not—animals are only a little so. And a moral monster 
may equally, it seems, be unentitled to this high human privi- 
lege. Hither he may be born thus below, though in the shape 
of, humanity, or he may gradually deteriorate, till he loses his 

birthright of fellowship with the kindly race of men. Then 
we cast him out; we shut him up; we govern him; if it 
seems expedient, we certainly have a right to destroy him ; 
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but it would be probably unreasonable and unjust if we were 
to yield to a desire (arising partly from a confusion of ideas) 
of torturing him; unless torture could be made remedial ; 
whereas this method has been found to make the unfortu- 
nate patients in every way worse, to intensify the evil disease 
we would extirpate. And we have no right to intensify it at 
all. Even when the victims die, the disease only becomes 
latent to our senses, and remains operative for the race, since 
nothing is destroyed. We must then try to cure it—to extir- 
pate it from our race as far as possible by elevating the race’s 
- members; though some indignation is probably justified, as 
I have said, in the manner already suggested. As to diabolic 
possession, that is neither proved uor disproved by the admis- 
sion of physiological and psychical correlation. For a given 
condition of the nervous system may be partly produced by, 
and partly afford occasion to, such diabolic possession. But we 
know so little, that in all cases we ought to pity as much as 
blame; and our blame may be taken on the whole to be 
adjusted by nature with some accuracy to the degree in which 
it will be likely to prove morally remedial ; that is, where the 
elements of moral reformation are present in the character 
condemned for bad actions, we blame more—or this is the 
ideal toward which with increasing knowledge we tend. It is 
certainly a privilege to be praise or blame-worthy to onesel/— 
the highest of all privileges. However terrible, and even for a 
while fatal, might be the consequence, the subtle serpent told 
no lie when he affirmed, “Ye shall be as gods, knowing good 
from evil.” But if physical remedies ought often evidently 
to be applied to moral diseases, it is clear that our idea of 
moral disease is a confused one—will have to be modified at 
some future time—certainly not, however, by denying human 
guilt and responsibility. We must recognize the essential unity 
of body and mind—two different and correlative phases of 
the same essence—one being more prominent here, the other 
there—matter being mind forming, and spirit the truth, reality 
and sufficient reason of matter. For one consequence of such 
views as I here put forward, everlasting punishment becomes 
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of course not only a frightful, but even an absolutely ridiculous 
notion. And as respects devils, they too must be below the 
human, however powerful in some respects ; therefore they too 
are so far for the nonce below the privilege of blame ; certainly 
they are not everlastingly punishable, any more than we. 

Let us once be sure that reason, conscience, and: extra- 
regarding emotions belong to a nature, and then we blame it 
in proportion as these have not influenced it. “They might, 
if the man had chosen,” we say; yet certainly we cannot by 
this mean to blame a preceding act of choice determining the 
present, for could that act have been different? “If he had 
chosen,” again must be the answer; but this would put the 
blame back on to one ever preceding, and therefore in truth 
on to none at all. Is it a free act? But either it must be 
determined by other causes, or by nothing—choose! Which 
alternative most helps responsibility? We are conscious of 
our own nature, but ignorant of the causes that form it, says 
Spinoza ; at all events, we do not feel them as external causes, 
which obviously would be impossible; so soon as they form 
us, of course they become integral parts of us; and therefore 
we must feel free. And since we do not absolutely know how 
our future choice will go—our own effort being a necessary 
factor in the necessary choice which is to be—we also feel free 
as to the future. 

We seem to excuse a man in proportion as we believe him 
to have had “strong temptations ”—whether in the manner of 
his bringing up, in surrounding circumstances, or in his own 
original (perhaps inherited) temperament ; moral judgments 
are, and ought to be, mixed—for how wrong, too, may be our 
data! Suppose, e.g. (I have heard of such a case), we do not 
know that one with every apparent advantage of nature and 
education had a strong sensual instinct accidentally developed, 
that grew into a habit with this person before he or she was 
of an age to comprehend the consequences, or could gain data 
whereupon to found a moral judgment. How ought this to 
modify our displeasure! For it seems the prohibitory moral 
instinct would not be inherited, but must be developed by 
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authoritative external prohibition, which, if the habit were a 
secret one, might not at first be possible, and it might be kept 
secret not at all from distinctively moral shame. To what 
consequences might not this lead in after life? And educa- 
tion, however well meant, might injudiciously have fostered 
the special weaknesses of this nature. Now why should we 
excuse a man to some extent on account of such consider- 
ations? Clearly because we should assume that the con- 
science and the moral sentiments may not have been so very 
deficient in him after all, but may have striven gallantly 
against the propensities which have yet overwhelmed them. 
If we do not believe a man had peculiar temptations, we 
blame him more, because then, we argue, the love of right and 
hatred of wrong must have been feeble in him. He must be 
a thoroughly bad man, seeking only his proper gratification, 
and disregarding the good of others. It is the character, then, 
the prevailing motives, the good or bad nature of a person, we 
blame or praise. Of a well-educated or a clever person (often 
with very one-sided knowledge of all the facts, indeed) we say, 
he had opportunities of knowing better; nay, he had a good 
example and good habits were inculcated ; yet he went astray: 
how corrupt then must be his nature! and we blame him 
peculiarly. To the ideal of human nature in general belong 
certain virtues; they are essential to our ideal of man ; they 
are moral beauties ; and where they are absent we blame. 
Moral beauties are not physical beauties ; they belong to a 
higher sphere of existence; and therefore our admiration of 
them, our desire of them, may be expected to be swi generis 
also: they are essential to the widest and highest and most 
permanent existence of our human race; and since every 
kind of being, by the very nature of things, tends to continue, 
and to desire both its own perpetuation and its own full 
growth, it follows that humanity must desire virtue with its 
most essential and fundamental desire. This, I believe, is the 
rationale of duty, of “Thou shalt,” of what Kant calls “the 
categorical imperative.” The developed moral sense was not 
full-blown in the infancy and savage condition of the race ; 
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its historical genesis has been more or less ingeniously ex- 
pounded by recent scientific thinkers ; but this makes nothing 
against the fact that it exists, and cannot be confounded with 
other sentiments. 

If it be asked, How can there be a difference recognized 
between high and low in conduct? I reply by asking, How can 
there be a difference recognized between high and low in art, 
between beautiful and ugly in persons and things? The 
former difference, moreover, can no more be resolved into 
“utility” than the latter difference of beautiful and ugly can. 
The useful is that which is mediately good as procuring some- 
thing else which is good in itself. But generosity, like beauty, 
is good in itself. That it is also useful is, however, true; only 
its chief use is, that it tends to perpetuate generosity in the 
race, this being essential to the ideal spiritual existence of the 
race. For abstract existence might be either a good or an evil. 
Yet when we are in doubt of what is right and wrong, utility is 
the ultimate standard—general utility; but I apprehend spiri- 
tual moral advantage must be taken into account, as well as 
lower pleasure and mere existence, in our estimate of utility. 
Rational self-love, sympathetic emotions, conscience, belong 
(let me repeat) to the ideal of human nature, of a nature with a 
certain degree of intellectual development ; and more of these 
belong to an advanced civilized society than to a savage race. 
We blame a civilized man for certain acts that we regard as evil, 
more than we blame a savage, because the savage nature is not 
so intellectually developed, and therefore we feel that a corre- 
sponding deficiency in sympathetic emotion and conscience is 
to be expected in the latter. To some extent we may make a 
mistake here ; at any rate the savage may be more favourably 
situated for some virtues than the civilized ; but this does not 
alter the general truth of our statement. The more callous to 
sentiments of pity, or gratitude, or justice a man shews himself, 
the more we blame him, if his understanding be up to the 
average standard of intelligence belonging to his society. But 
I certainly do think that the more sure we are of character 
and will not being any exception to the universal law of 
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causality, and the more scientific researches impress the uni- 
versality of this law upon us, the more pitiful and merciful 
ought we to become—the more ought our indignation to be 
tempered with personal humility, and an awful sense of tragic 
incomprehensible doom. Yet that the indignation ought 
to remain, and will remain, however general becomes the 
belief we advocate, I have not the smallest doubt, if only 
because that sense of indignation has been even far too un- 
measured in the great Calvinistic teachers, who for centuries 
have upheld the creed of determinism more strenuously than 
any. To charge its advocates with ignoring and oversetting 
the moral law is too ridiculous and unwarrantable in the face 
of this fact. Fancy Calvin, Knox, and President Edwards— 
_those sternly righteous, grim maintainers of everlasting punish- 
ment—being indifferent to the moral law! Some of its modern 
advocates may be chargeable with making punishment too 
purely remedial and preventive—with omitting the element of 
retribution, of Divine Nemesis, which, however imperfectly, 
it yet does express—but assuredly not all of them. 

[I think it is a serious matter to leave out this element 
from our punishments. By the herding of our prisoners to- 
gether we not only make them worse by contamination, but 
by the rankling sense of injustice, which our want of discri- 
mination may engender. Yet no doubt it is very difficult to 
discriminate fairly. And the protection of society must be 
our first object ; hence we must first of all measure the pro-' 
bable effects on others of a given crime. ] 

The point, however, more immediately before us now is, How 
do you propose to mix up metaphysical free will with the 
question of man’s responsibility, or praise and blame-worthi- 
ness? I maintain that, while physical necessity does excuse 
a man, moral necessity does not. And here lies the ambiguity 
which so much obscures this discussion. Common sense 
means by the “free will” which is held to be necessary to 
man’s responsibility, free agency, and common sense is per- 
fectly right. But metaphysics and theology mean something 
quite different. Ifa promise is extorted from me by a robber 
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who holds a pistol to my head, I may not be blamed very 
much if 1 make the promise intending to break it; and ifa 
man drives my hand with a knife in it into another man, I am 
not blamed at all, for I was not @ free agent ; I was compelled 
by another will or force external to mine to act as I did ; but 
I had no intention, as we say, “of my own free will,” to act 
so; it was therefore not I that acted so at all. What does 
this free will, which alone is essential to responsibility, mean 
then? It means of course a will wnconstrained by anybody 
else’s will. It certainly does not mean a will unconstrained by 
our own selves !—which is the metaphysical figment to which 
common sense (except when bewildered by sophistry) has no- 
thing to say. Wise liberals in politics do not mean, when 
they call out for “ Liberty,” that men’s wills ought to be the 
prey of a blind contingency, but that they should be permitted 
to depend, within certain limits, upon the play of individual 
characters, enlightened and educated as members of a com- 
plicated and highly organized civil society, instead of being 
starved and stunted by the arbitrary wills of other men called 
rulers. 

It is said by opponents, however, “Can you blame a man if 
he could not have done otherwise than he did? You cannot 
help thinking he could have done otherwise.” But the sentence 
is not usually left in this form ; it is usually added (and when 
not added, it is always implied), “could have done otherwise if 
he had chosen, if he pleased, or if he liked.” Now when the 
sentence is thus completed, I for one perfectly agree, as I have 
said, with what is stated; but unfortunately so much more is 
implied. Supposing a man could not have done otherwise if 
he had pleased, then he was not a free agent, had not free will 
in the sense I have already given to it, in the common sense. 
But what is implied appears to be something very different. 
Not only must a man have been able to do and will otherwise 
if he had pleased ; we are told also that he must have been 
able to do and will otherwise even if, as in the present instance, 
he had not pleased, else no blame can possibly be imputed to 
him. “This is a hard saying—who can hear it?” We must 
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be free not only to do as we choose, but also to do as we do not 
choose. Now that may be metaphysics, but it is not common 
sense. All I can say to that is, such a “ liberty” seems not 
only inconceivable, but extremely undesirable. Because to 
will and do as we do not choose to will and do is cer- 
tainly not liberty at all, is the very reverse of liberty. We 
ourselves are ourselves only in so far as we choose to 
act as we do, whether in the sphere of thought or exter- 
nal conduct. And if liberty be self-determination (which 
both parties to this controversy agree in), then to talk of 
liberty consisting in permission not to determine ourselves at 
all, but to be determined by nothing, or else by some blind 
impulse in ourselves external to owr own choice, is to utter a 
manifest contradiction in terms. That notion of free will 
simply contradicts the only true idea of free will; it is no- 
thing of the kind, whatever else it may be. To will our 
actions accidentally and promiscuously, is really a curious sort 
of freedom to covet, and a curious essential to responsibilrty. 
There is very little to choose between that, and being made to 
do a thing by a tyrant, a bandit, or a mechanical force. We 
are certainly not free agents according to this notion; and if 
not, mankind at large are quite ready to make a present of 
metaphysical free will to those who may happen to care 
for it. : 
But let it not be said that we are unfair in representing the 
opposite view. The ablest indeterminists hold that we are 
influenced by motives, only not finally determined by them. 
They argue: our will cannot be said to be blindly and acci- 
dentally determined, because motives, rational and emotional, 
reasons and desires, do influence it, and strive for the victory 
within us; only neither reasons nor desires finally determine 
us to one resolve or another: a mysterious entity called the 
will, which is totally distinct from both reasons and desires, 
rises up, and, not being swayed more one way than the other, 
yet gives the casting vote in favour of one course or another. 
It is really a pity that Buridan’s donkey had not the advan- 
tage of this accommodating principle when the motives were 
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so inconveniently balanced for him in his two bundles of hay! 
But, seriously, here surely 2s the blind, accidental element in 
choice, which I have argued to be inconsistent with true free 
will, and certainly with free agency. It is in this very sup- 
posed “will,” which curiously enough is identified with the 
true self, with the man! If it were swayed more to one side 
than to the other by the motives (whether reasons, or desires, 
or both), then it would be determined necessarily, and not free 
in the sense intended. But if it he not so determined, then it 
must either (1) sway blindly or by accident to one side (which 
is inconceivable, and destroys both real liberty and responsi- 
bility, because we ourselves consist of our own previous and 
actual character, as well as of our intelligent emotional choice 
or preference ; and therefore if this principle of so-called “will” 
finally determines us, we do not determine ourselves at all), or 
(2) it must sway to one side from some internal bias uncon- 
nected with motives, that is, with reasons and desires; but that is 
equally inconsistent with our own intelligent choice, to which 
consciousness testifies, and which aloue makes us responsible 
agents. Moreover, this internal bias takes away the alleged 
“freedom” altogether. I have already challenged an answer to 
this argument in the Contemporary Review ; but either it is too 
idiotic, or too difficult an argument to be answered: readers 
may decide. Besides, on this view, all the array and play of 
motives, reasons and desires, which its advocates point to as not 
- excluded, is after all mere pageantry, serving no practical pur- 
pose, except indeed to circumscribe the choice within a certain 
radius. Who can believe that when we seem to ourselves to be 
swayed one way, and then another, by conflicting reasons and 
inclinations, this inward strife of motives has no real influence 
~ in determining our final resolve, except this very indirect one ? 
and how unsatisfactory to be shut up in the end to a resolve 
founded on arbitrary, unintelligent caprice! For clearly this 
“liberum arbitrium” is an unintelligent power, else it would 
be swayed by intelligible motives, and not pride itself upou 
its independence of them. Fancy, after all, what a freedom to 
be proud of—freedom from the government of reason and 
202 
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conscience! That is the freedom of the tyrant and the an- 
archic mob. I suppose myself to have arrived at a resolve 
(after much laborious weighing of reasons for and against in 
some momentous question) founded on my own experience, on 
the experience of wise men, and on preference for the Right ; 
but nothing of the kind—my resolve is really founded on an 
arbitrary principle in my will, which might just as readily 
have decided me the other way—that is to say, there were as 
many chances in favour of my taking a foolish decision as 
there were in favour of my taking a wise one, in spite of all 
my precautions. And that is supposed to be a great advan- 
tage forme! That is supposed to make me responsible for 
my choice! Well may Liberty, whether moral or political, 
cry, “Save me from my friends!” Can it be answered, “ But 
the will leads us to take these precautions, and so shuts us up 
to a right choice”? In the first place, we are shut up toa 
wrong as much as to a right choice by the view in question ; 
and next, it is not the “will” in this odd metaphysical sense 
that leads us to take precautions, but motives,—that is, reason 
and right desires ; and, on the contrary, at each step this “will” 
comes in as an arbitrary, disturbing element i choice, upon 
which it is impossible to calculate, and which might have led 
us not to pause and weigh reasons with equal readiness: in 
fact, no one can say on this view why we did pause and weigh 
them. And yet this element of chance, or caprice, it is which 
alone makes us responsible for our conduct! What reliance 
is to be placed upon experience of human nature in dealing 
with our fellow-creatures? How can we calculate upon pro- 
babilities with reference to their conduct? How can we hope 
to influence them? Surely God’s world would have been 
reduced to chaos long ago by all these arbitrary, clashing god- 
lets—these “free wills” that not even a God could foresee, far 
less attract or control. Nay, how can we, the desiring intel- 
ligent self, help what this disturbing “ free will” may happen 
to do? On this view, there would be no possibility of form- 
ing good habits, which imply a constitutional tendency toward 
virtue, influencing the will in each act more strongly one way 
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than it is influenced another. Why, if it is absolutely indif- 
ferent, is it more often determined in accordance with habit 
than out of harmony with habit? And how is a habit formed 
at all? How is the frequent repetition of the same act secured, 
which ws requisite to form one, the will at each step being 
quite as likely to ordain a different act as the same? Did 
reasons, good desires, secure this uniformity by circumscribing 
the will’s power of choosing? But according to this theory, 
the will had the privilege of always resisting the good de- 
sires. It was in every case a toss-up whether it would do 
so or no. While if it was so circumscribed as to have no 
alternative motive before it, or enough before it to give that 
motive a chance, this is to give up the doctrine of “ free will.” 
The will, then, is necessitated to choose either the good or bad 
motive, as the case may be, by the particular circumstances, 
and the character of the agent, which is exactly what we 
maintain. 

Dr. Carpenter’s way of putting the doctrine is, that the will 
can attend to one set of motives rather than to another, and 
so get influenced by these rather. than. those. No doubt that 
describes an important psychological ability, which exists in 
some cases. But it does not exist in all; it depends on the 
individual character whether a person feels well disposed 
enough toward one set of motives to attend to them, in order 
to be influenced by them, or whether indeed he feels suf- 
ficiently disposed to pause and attend at all, instead of being 
hurried away by overmastering impulse. A strong rational 
person will do what Dr. Carpenter says he can do; a weak, 
passionate person will be hurried away by impulse ; the for- 
mer can do tt, but the latter cannot: that is the simple, though 
no doubt melancholy, fact. 

Yet, however melancholy, I cannot see that this doctrine of 
“free will,” even if it were true, would help at all to make 
things less melancholy. It would make good education, good 
habits, deterrent punishments, indefinitely less efficacious than 
they are. I do not go so far as to say it would make these 
things useless ; for they would give the will more chances of 
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choosing right than it would otherwise have; but certainly it 
would render these influences indefinitely less efficacious than 
they are on our view, who believe that they have a real com- 
pelling power on the will, and that the more you multiply 
them and shut, out other influences, the more hopefully may 
you look for a good result, especially through the influence of 
heredity, on the race. One does not quite see, moreover, how 
the statistics that seem pretty fairly established with reference 
to yearly averages in the number of crimes committed can 
be explained at all on this theory of free will. And all the 
physiological science we have concerning the relation of the 
body, and, especially the nervous system, to mind, character 
and action, seems equally opposed to such a notion. The 
correlation of forces seems to hold in the spiritual as in the 
material world: moreover, as I believe, the spiritual and 
material are convertible into one another; though not probably, 
without co-operation of spiritual with material can the lower 
form of being pass into the higher. But the essential identity 
of spirit and matter leads both the one, and the other on into 
its different or other existence as spirit or matter, without 
which either is incomplete. 

Yet after all, it will be urged, we feel free—we know we 
are free—and therefore, in spite of argument, we must be free, 
That is Mr. Henry Sidgwick’s argument in his Methods of 
Ethics. Mr. Hinton, again (a most remarkable and promising 
thinker, whose unexpected death is a real loss), has lately, in the 
Academy, given his own explanation of this feeling of freedom, 
holding it to be due to our imperfect knowledge. Still, taking 
all the psychological facts of the case into account, I do not 
see how one could well feel otherwise than free, or how this 
feeling can be made to testify in the smallest degree to the 
metaphysical free will claimed for men by philosophers, and 
certain, schools of theology. What, in fact, are these “motives,” 
to which it is voted so shameful that a man, should be.sub- 
jected? This is a most important point thoroughly to clear 
up. By the indeterminists they seem to be imagined as 
external forces, pulling the man in various directions. Of 
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course, if they were that, I should agree that man is not 
subject to them ; and assuredly the feeling of freedom would 
be inexplicable. But human motives are nothing of the 
kind; and it seems surprising that any one should fancy 
that they are. Motives are simply owr own selves in the pro- 
cess of determining owrselves to action—our own selves, namely, 
as conceiving, wishing, reasoning, with special regard to a 
given course of conduct. Take a motive as a desire—is not 
that owr desire? are uot we present in the desire that we 
feel? or is the desire a pull at us ab extrd? The object of 
our desire may be outside, but the desire for it is a going forth 
of our own intelligent selves toward the possession of it. 
What is the grievance then? Simply that we must do as 
we like. Surely a strange one! At all events, we can hardly 
do otherwise under these circumstances than feel free, since 
we ourselves intelligently desiring are determining our own 
will and act. That is freedom if anything is, and we natu- 
rally feel it to be so. The other queer kind of freedom I am 
not aware that any one does feel: hence there is no proof of 
its existence. 

But then motives conflict in us. A man desires, suppose, 
some sensual gratification: yet he has regard also for the 
reputation and well-being of the person desired, and he feels 
the force of prudential considerations. He hesitates—but in 
the end one class of motives or the other prevails. Now are 
not the different motives all his own-—his personal desires, 
whether selfish or sympathetic—his judgment, calculation of 
consequences—his conscience ? And in the end, according as 
one class of motives or another is or becomes more developed 
in him, will his resolve be right or wrong. But in all this 
conflict he is, present; he is determining himself, however 
complicated, may be the process. Therefore of course he feels 
free. We speak, however, of being in bondage to evil passions, 
and with justice. That is when the human nature is almost 
equally divided between good and evil tendencies. And it is 
because a man capable of appreciating the value of right 
conduct to any extent feels that the right is higher, more 
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beautiful than the wrong—that it is involved in the ideal of 
manhood—that it satisfies more permanently, more nobly and 
more fully the whole man as man, as a member of the whole 
race—it is because of this that he regards the dominion of 
evil or low desires as a bondage, as a slavery, that prevents 
his entering into that ideal life which, when not blinded by 
the heats of passion, he longs after as best and happiest. But 
to be bound by reason and conscience, to be necessitated by 
these, he would not regard as a violation of his freedom at all, 
rather as the enjoyment of it in all fulness. A man so neces- 
-sitated by eternal laws is free.. The only other free reasoning 
creature is a powerful devil, yet in a far lower and less com- 
plete sense, because the mights, though not the rights, of others 
control his omnivorous selfishness, while he destroys, instead of 
enjoying, and inheriting by love and justice, all the richness of 
alien natures: moreover, he rebels fiercely against. the very 
conditions of his existence, which environing confine him, is 
satiated with luxury, and on fire with malignant passion. 
Again, a divided will is not free; but an arbitrary, unmotived 
will would be least free of all; it would be about as free as a 
stone ; certainly no more. The more self-determination, the 
more freedom ; but then the true self is not, as Hegel would 
say, a blank self-identity, but an identity amid differences. 
The true personality expands itself to other personalities, even 
to acquiescent adoration of the Divine Order of the universe. 
It is in proportion as we escape from the narrow prison of our 
small private greeds that we attain and feel liberty. 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 


I really need hardly allude to the trifling talk of indeter- 
minism about our ability to put our fingers up to our noses or 
not, to put them there without motive, in which important 
cases it is so evidently the insignificance of the motives that 
conceals them. Where there is no reason for doing one 
thing rather than another, we either do nothing, or the mere 
presence of one perception, and absence for the moment of 
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another, may be enough to determine us,—the accidental 
position of the body, and a thousand other little nothings ; 
while in serious affairs motives are obvious enough. We 
usually ask, in fact, “What motive could he have had?” when 
we find it difficult to imagine one; we do not Ela rest 
content with “free will” as an renationt of a man’s conduct. 
Even a madman is not perfectly arbitrary, but has some im- 
pulse, if not some motive. Yet we say when a man acts 
apparently without motive, that he must surely be mad. But 
some, as it seems to me curiously enough, maintain that 
desires are motives, while reason and conscience are not; 
and they would identify the will with reason and conscience. 
On this view obviously “motives” do not always influence the 
will. We desire, indeed, what is reasonable and right; but 
those who speak thus must limit the term to lower forms of 
desire, desires of gratifying self without reference to what is 
right and reasonable. This surely is an arbitrary distinction, 
however. Where there is a conflict, reason and conscience 
are concerned with the very objects of desire, forbidding 
gratification on a review of the wider issues involved, or 
absolutely as evil. There can hardly be desire at all with- 
out reason in man. No such separation can be made. There 
is desire in either case, and this desire is in either case 
a motive, or that which helps to set the will in motion. 
Reason and conscience are especially characteristic of human 
will; but the lower forms of desire are essential also to it, and 
of course furnish so much material upon which the higher 
faculties may be exercised; they are usually, moreover, in 
themselves perfectly innocent, nay good, as leading our nature 
into possession of objects proper to furnish it with nourish- 
ment, growth and enjoyment. 

We are all aware of the distinction which Coleridge adapted 
to the purposes of his own philosophy from Jacobi and Kant 
—though it had been made before in other language—between 
reason and understanding. Of course, if you please, you may 
identify the moral reason, the intuition of what is objectively 
right, with will, and say, there lies its self-determining power. 
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Coleridge and the Germans do this. Kant argues. that, though 
the will is subject to the law of cause and effect as pheno- 
menon, yet as noumenon it has a transcendental freedom; it 
is not subject to time. Now upon this I remark, that if will 
be not subject to time, then it is once for all as it is; it does 
not begin; there is no alternative choice possible on this view; 
self-existence is necessity quite as much as caused existence is, 
And so the will is doubly necessitated, once as noumenon, and 
once as phenomenon. But Coleridge speaks of an alternative 
choice as essential to free will: in man, he says, choice has 
been for evil, and so the will becomes subject to nature. Yet 
how can the moral intuition itself choose wrong? How can. 
that be “indifferent” between good and evil? It is a contra- 
diction in terms. Ifthe moral intuition be out of time, it can- 
not be other than it is, or begin a wrong choice ; it is at least 
essentially right, or wrong, or neither. No such identification, 
can be made then, Moral intuition is a motive, for it precedes 
in time voluntary determination, as much as desire does. To 
ascribe irrational contingency and blind caprice to reason itself, 
is even more monstrous than to invent a metaphysical figment, 
and callit free will, If reason: always could determine the will, 
then probably it. would. It can for “man,” perhaps, but, it 
cannot, unfortunately, for men, and we are men, not “man.” 
How, moreover, it can be thought. reverent to impute this in- 
difference of will between good and evil to God, I never can 
conceive. Surely God’s will must be necessarily right, or else 
it must needs be sometimes wrong. Will is the power of man, 
to determine himself to action—volition is the man so deter- 
mining himself. And under what. conditions alone he does 
determine himself we have seen, namely, under the condition 
of acting from intelligent motive ; except he be moved by un- 
conscious cerebration, which seems questionable. So that it 
is really a quibble to say, “J often will and do what I do not, 
please or desire to do.” That is obvious. But of course L 
never act thus without desiring on the whole still more to give. 
up the temptation to please myself in a way I think wrong. 
And what does this depend on? Very clearly, my nature, 
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my character as it is at the moment; which, again, certainly 
depends largely on circumstances, and on what it has been up 
till now. I do not say entirely; for here, no doubt, comes in 
the mystery of causation, which to my mind is as much a 
mystery in nature as in men. A new action is being deter- 
mined, a new modification of existence, which, however iden- 
tical with, is yet also unlike the past—different from it; if 
substantially at one with it, yet qualitatively different, and so 
far absolutely new. This is, if we reflect, true of all effects, as 
well as of all volitions. If time be an illusion, either the 
Eleatics and Spinoza, or else the great Hegel with his logical 
process of the notion (who wants to hypostatize the time 
process itself, and call that eternal), might explain all. But 
to say time is an illusion, is to slur over universal conscious- 
ness, and explain from the wings of a hippogryph—amusement, 
therefore chiefly. And volitions do not, merely repeat the 
motives that are forming them; but there is an element of 
absolute created novelty in them. The law of causality cer- 
tainly will not explain this, and what law will? Yet the law 
of causality as entirely controls, them as it does Nature— 
only in them there. is not merely, as in Nature, a blind con- 
currence of the self with the external determining forces, but 
a conscious concurrence. In fact, personality must be attained 
before there is a perfect. self, and therefore before there can 
be true self-determination. We have seen that in such self- 
determination the law of causality still holds; but, also. that 
this law does not explain the whole phenomenon. It seems to 
depend on the self-determination of the whole Kosmos— 
future, present, past—and who shall say whether that is: free 
or necessary? Surely it is both, There is perhaps Contin- 
gency. as well as Necessity in the rhythm of things: the one 
element may involve the other. But intelligent self-determi- 
nation, in the sense here given, to. it, is what, makes a man, 
praise or blame-worthy.. 

It is a total misrepresentation of the doctrine of determin- 
ism—as I for one hold it—to say, “it makes man a machine,;” 
at least such a, statement gives a totally false impression, if 
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you regard a machine as a purely passive thing, put together 
ab extrd by design. I believe all nature to be active; but in 
man there is the highest kind of activity with which we are 
acquainted. It is true that he, like other powers, is deter- 
mined in his mode of activity by the sum of all other prior, 
present and future existence ; but there is nevertheless in him 
true originating power, which, as he is conscious, explains his 
sense of freedom. All I maintain is, that this power is not 
outside the sphere of intelligent motives, but resides in them— 
is, in fact, constituted by them. But some will have it that 
to the true conception of originating causation or power 
attaches the idea of arbitrarily creating or commencing one out 
of many possible alternatiwes—of selecting one out of two, or 
perhaps an infinite number of possibilities. Dr. Martineau 
maintains this in his Essays. And one of the arguments he 
gives for this view is, that a true cause must include the suffi- 
cient reason of this rather than that effect. But I should have 
thought that his conception of causality precisely excluded 
this sufficient reason. Why one event rather than another? 
is the question. Is it any answer at all to say, that a power 
or cause is that which may indifferently produce either of 
many events—has as much, and no more, innate tendency to 
produce one as the other? Surely, if that were so, it would 
produce neither, or all of them; certainly not one of them ; 
it could not select one rather than another. If it selects one 
rather than the other, with no innate tendency to do so, it does 
so without reason, accidentally ; and then it is no true cause 
or power producing the special effect at all, and explains 
nothing that it is required to explain. Moreover, absolute 
origination of existence, addition to the sum of it, is incon- 
ceivable. Hx nihilo, nihil fit. If on that score there is still a 
mystery even on my view, it is enormously less than on the 
other. But I never could comprehend what can be meant by 
“infinite possibilities.” Surely these only seem to exist; they 
are only such to our ignorance of everlasting conditions and 
causation. , 

It may be asked further, no doubt, whether good and evil 
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are relative or absolute? I think we must answer, relative, 
in the same way as are beautiful and ugly. Certain feelings, 
certain courses of conduct, are natural and morally agreeable 
to the majority ; useful, moreover, as tending to the conserva- 
tion of the race in the fullest perfection of its faculties, to the 
greatest degree of universal satisfaction compatible with the 
most various kinds of it. And this in the course of time 
comes to be by experience ascertained by a family or a people, 
and consciously acted upon. But that some practices are 
approved by the majority (enlightened, that is, by authorita- 
tive teachers or prophets with a genius for ethic), and proved 
to be useful in certain places and at certain times, which are 
by no means so approved or found useful elsewhere and at 
other times, seems indisputable. Surely what is right under 
certain circumstances, may be very wrong under others. Thus 
grows (organized, as has been well shewn, in us by wnherit- 
ance) the sense of duty both to ourselves and to others—for 
the duty to ourselves should not be left out of consideration, 
as it has not been by sound moralists like Butler. But self- 
sacrifice involves an identification of a mere unit of personality 
with the personal race, and conceivably even with the Divine 
kosmos, or will of God, irrespectively of distinctly conceived 
happiness. This, therefore, we admire as heroic. This is the 
summum bonum. Yet happiness is also a good. For the 
individual, as member of the race, or of the conscious kosmos, 
there must be conciliation of the two kinds of good in the 
end. And there must be due punishment for the wicked. But 
we have to remember how limited are our ideas, moral and 
other. There is conciliation for all our partial intuitions in 
a to us inconceivable, higher conscious sphere—God. 

_ But if by saying good and evil are “relative,” it is meant 
that they do not imply laws of nature founded in the very 
course of nature itself, and are merely creatures of opinion or 
custom, I totally repudiate the statement. The difficult prac- 
. tical point is, how far have the majority a right to impose 
their judgment about duties on the minority? Certainly it 
would seem that, in order to give as full play as possible to 
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varieties of enjoyment and experience, to the development of 
individual natures, as much liberty as possible should be per- 
mitted—as much, that is to say, as is consistent with-the 
highest welfare of the whole community. But when the in- 
stinct of the majority strongly reprobates a practice as in itself 
evil, of course it cannot concede the right of a minority to 
indulge in it. That instinct, however, being inherited, may 
possibly find its justification better in circumstances that have 
changed ; aud therefore we ought to be always ready to test 
and verify our moral judgments by the standard of utility, in 
the higher sense of that word. 

But the standard of right and wrong has to be raised and 
enriched as humanity develops ; and in the process we must 
be prepared, no doubt, to lose ideals of life which had in other 
circumstances much merit and beauty. Thus, e.¢. how can 
you have the Greek ideal without slavery as a basis? But 
slavery stands condemned by the modern conscience, as en- 
lightened by Christianity. Yet there may be much in another 
epoch’s and race’s ideal which may profitably be assimilated 
by ourselves—for instance, the Greek idea of comradeship, of 
ardent friendship in its purer form. No human good, we 
must recollect, is so absolutely ; it is only better than some 
other good. Whatever a man desires is relatively a good to 
the desirer, and has its place too in the universal scheme of 
Providence. What a mau desires may seem right to him, and 
be in some sense right for him; yet to a higher conscience it 
may seem wrong even for him, and in a higher sense be wrong 
even for him. The lower conscience has not been duly en- 
lightened, or passion has warped it. Still, a man ought to do 
as he believes he ought to do. And he may have been educated 
to believe it positively wrong to enlighten his conseience, 
when there is an alleged supernatural revelation or infallible 
Church barring the way. His intellectual deficiencies, too, may 
prevent his seeing this to be a duty. So it may (for the good 
of society) be our duty to prevent a person doing what never- 
theless he feels it to be (and therefore it is) his duty to do. 
And clearly you risk doing him moral harm when you try to 
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persuade him, through fear of punishment, to forbear doing as 
he thinks he ought to do. How complicated, then, are such 
problems ! 

Now Hegel, by his great principle of identity of contraries, 
has enabled us to recognize that evil and good, like other con- 
traries, are essential to one another, enter into one another’s 
very idea. Hence there cannot be good without evil; and to 
demand that in the kosmic evolution there shall be good only, 
is to demand what is really an absurdity and contradiction in 
terms. Evil is not merely evil, but has always issues, whether 
hidden or manifested, in good, that would have been impos- 
sible without it. We cannot say, as some seem to do, evil ds 
not evil. That is as absurd to reason as it is also contrary to 
experience. And whether it helps much to call evil “mere 
defect,’ I gravely doubt. It is as evil that rt ministers to good. 
Yet defect it also is, in the sense of being a narrower and less 
fundamental form of being than good; it is a station in the 
upward ascent of spirit; but spirit may conceivably attain to 
a condition in which evil shall be implied only in its past, 
and both our limited notions of right and wrong merged in a 
richer and grander; for our good is also in a sense defect. 
That, then, would be the final cause, that would be the suffi- 
cient reason of good and evil. We should, perhaps, be lost in 
God—happiness in well-being. 

But meanwhile every human spirit is bound by the law of 
self-conservation in its widest sense to obey the law of duty ; 
not to do so is to acquiesce in self-deterioration, in self-annihi- 
lation, in the profoundest and most fundamental sense. Yet the 
lower and lowest lives are conditions of the higher and highest. 
Therefore even these fulfil the law of their being as integral 
parts of the whole. And here we come upon the distinction, 
with reason made by Calvinism, between the secret and revealed 
will of God. All are to be perfect, yet not now; that is their 


~ goal; but it would be incompatible with the infinite variety 


which makes harmony, that all should fulfil their ideal now; 
nor are we perfect judges of the ideal. All ought to be, not pre- 
cisely as we think right, but rather in that stage which, in the 
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nature of things, is best adapted to lead them in the end to their 
own true ideal, an ideal which will be found to satisfy and 
include the unamended ideal, which now seems to us final ; 
though probably they are to pass, too, in the course of ages, 
through this very ideal that we make into a universal standard. 
Thus, also, no doubt the Greek ideal of beauty seems almost 
final to the most esthetically cultivated of all time—is, so to 
speak, a revelation, a divine canon of beauty. Still, there are 
to be found many highly cultivated persons—and that zsthe- 
tically (some men of genius, if I mistake not, like Ruskin and 
Kingsley)—who prefer a certain Christianized medieval type 
of high-born, knightly and lady-like beauty ; more spiritual and 
intellectual, more mystic, with ampler brow and profounder 
eyes yearning to the infinite, yet with much of Greek perfec- 
tion of bodily form and complexion, such as you get sometimes 
in Perugino. And when I was in Egypt, I thought King 
Ramses, represented in bas-relief at Abydos, and young Flamens 
at Thebes, with their softened Oriental features, more ideally 
beautiful than the mathematically correct Greek type. More- 
over, the human being as he is now may not be final in body 
or mind, yet be essentially one with the higher type in which 
he will be merged. 

Once more, it is urged, What is the use, on your view, of 
trying to do right? I should answer to this, Nay, what is the 
use, if there be an arbitrary veto liable to be placed on our 
efforts by a lawless principle called “ Will”? “But all is de- 
termined and fixed by Fate.’ Probably; yet we do not know 
what result is so’ fixed, and therefore we can never say that 
there is no use in our trying to secure the moral result we 
desire, while our effort is the pre-determined condition of 
success, if successful we are to be. 

Besides, it is important to remember that an effort toward 
good is an effort toward the more real and fundamental form | 
of being; hence that it has always more essential strength 
behind it than immoral effort, even though for a time, and in 
a given case, the good effort may be the weaker, and may be 
destined to defeat. The worthless or evil, even on the mixed 
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stage of human history, seems more evanescent than the good, 
even though it repeats and engenders its kind throughout the 
course of time, and though for a limited period it may seem to 
triumph. Destructive forces are also self-destroying; they 
perish with the food they feed on; they destroy in order that 
reason may re-create more richly and harmoniously. Against 
isolated, arrogant self-assertion, the whole universe combines ; 
and feeble, empty work, however flattered and however plau- 
sible, tends to cease and to collapse. God then, we may say, 
is on the side of justice and truth, though for the moment 
He be indeed on the side of the strongest battalions ; for cer- 
tainly righteous mén naked must go down before wicked men 
with needle-guns ; provided always, however, that the wicked 
be righteous enough to be manly, orderly and brave; otherwise 
not. The Napoleonic legend is already waning; while the 
Christian ethic, the Greek art ideal, and the Roman jurispru- 
dence, yet flourish. Moral or other spiritual weakness is 
usually to be found in the national structure that collapses, 
weakness relatively to the conqueror’s power. And where 
men are overpowered by numbers, or any less spiritual 
strength, it is not a permanent subjugation; or a moral and 
intellectual victory is in the course of time gained by the van- 
quished over their foe. But more ‘perfected material weapons, 
and skill in the application of strength, tactics, discipline, 
bodily strength itself, generally represent higher conditions of 
civilization and spiritual power. The “strongest battalions” 
have strength other than physical; therefore Providence may 
well be on their side; and the Napoleonic sneer recoils upon 
itself Because right is might, therefore might also is right. 
Mohammed would not have “conquered with the sword” if 
one greater than the sword, the God of battles, the Lord of 
hosts, whose name is Truth and Righteousness, had not been 
with him, taught him how to use it, and driven it home. 

The most striking argument against the practical inability 
of those who do wrong to have done otherwise at a particular 
time (as proved by their doing it) is the dictum of Kant, 
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“Thou canst, for thou oughtest.” The sense of obligation 
would seem to argue ability. This to me seems to prove 
immortality, though the personality which is to be immortal 
may probably have a much wider and deeper significance than 
we usually attach to the word. The immortality may not be 
just what we suppose. But the argument gives no counte- 
nance whatever (as it is supposed to do) to the figment of 
metaphysical “free will.” What it proves, if it proves any- 
thing, is ability to do right; not in the least can it prove that 
we are possessed of the blessed privilege of doing ether right, 
or wrong, or nothing at all. Again, “Thou canst, for thou 
oughtest,” I do think, proves something like ultimate ability 
to do right; but those who are “tied and bound by the chain 
of their sins” know too well that it does not prove immediate 
ability. And then, ought we to regard (I have already asked 
the question) our present judgment of what is right as ulti- 
mate? That is an important point. In the sublimest acts of 
heroism, is there not something to be said in favour of an 
opposite course? Shall the Roman slay his disobedient son ? 
Shall Isabella continue chaste, and let Claudio die? Shall 
Monsieur Madeleine, the benefactor of his species, give him- 
self up to death as Jean Valjean, the convict? Doubtless ; 
yet one might think otherwise with a clear conscience perhaps. 
Obviously, in proportion as we are in a higher condition of 
being, the standard of conduct will be raised; but the prac- 
tical question is, whether for us in a given actual condition of 
being there is not one right, one highest, and for the time and 
place absolute right? There seems no doubt that this must be 
so, and that all are not able to do what it is most right that 
they should do now in a given case. But I should maintain 
that probably, if they had been able to do this, then they 
would not ultimately have attained to their special perfection, 
to which their special imperfection is a necessary step. Yet 
for all that, they are wrong in their imperfection and in their 
present violation of the ideal. Kant says again, “Act so that 
thy deed may be capable of being a rule to all other rational 
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creatures in similar circumstances.” Still, in reference to this 
excellent rule, we must recollect that every rational creature 
essentially varies from every other, and that even circum- 
stances are hardly ever the same. We may know, therefore, 
what we ought to do, without being quite sure what another 
person ought to do. General ethical rules can be only approxi- 
mately correct, though of course approximately correct they 
may be. “Thou canst, for thou oughtest,” at all events may 
apply to a goal out of sight. The “ought” is not quite 
absolute as regards the particular deed to be done or not 
to be done at the moment, but points onward, lighting some- 
what uncertainly one faltering step at-a time, to an absolute 
Duty, who, Herself “stern daughter of the voice of God,” 
becomes eternally one with Vision and with Love. 


RopEN NOEL. 


III.—SCHOPENHAUER. 


Arthur Schopenhauer: his Life and his Philosophy. By Helen 
Zimmern. Longmans. 1876. 


THE principal work of Schopenhauer, we are told, is now 
being translated into English. It will come at a very appro- 
priate time, for there is much vigorous life in this country 
which either avowedly recognizes him as the best exponent of 
its spirit, or at least is in conscious harmony with his fun- 
damental thought. Many minds will find in his clean-cut 
phrases a clear expression, and what will seem to them an 
unanswerable proof, of beliefs which they had hitherto held 
vaguely and with imperfect satisfaction. We have among us 
a compact body of poets, artists, and critics, whose works have 
long been feeling after the philosophy which is set forth with 
_ all the charms ofa systematic form and brilliant style in “ Die 
Welt als Wille und Vorstellung;” while Wagner is one of 
Schopenhauer’s most ardent followers; and devotees of the 
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music of the future declare that his theories alone explain 
its ideas. Miss Zimmern’s biography, avowedly founded on 
German works already published, is intended to widen the 
area of interest and further stimulate an intelligent curiosity 
in regard to the thoughts of the man whose striking character 
she ably depicts. We cannot doubt that this purpose will 
be ‘successfully achieved. She writes in a lively, interesting 
style, against which our only complaint is, that it introduces 
a few phrases which are not English but German, and which 
might easily have been avoided if some competent person 
had revised the proof-sheets. Then the parentage, educa- 
tion and outward life of Schopenhauer are full of interest. 
And, in the third place, the character of the man himself is 
one that will well repay careful study, especially in connec- 
tion with his philosophical system. It is a strange thing that 
such contradictory systems of thought should be set forth by 
men whose final appeal is always to what everybody must 
think, and the solution of this difficulty is clearly to be sought 
in the peculiar individuality of the various men. Now it is 
to the credit of our authoress that, within the very moderate 
compass of her book, she has brought together a sufficient 
store of facts expressive of Schopenhauer’s character to enable 
us, at any rate partially, to understand how he came to hold 
opinions which to most of our readers will seem so palpably 
false. This has been done by resolutely confining comments, 
explanations and theories within the narrowest limits, and 
filling the pages with concrete instances of what he did and 
said, and with well-selected extracts from his note-books and 
other writings. He left no journal, and his letters tell little 
of outward incident, so that whole periods of his life are 
almost a blank to us; but all his mental idiosyncracies are 
well illustrated throughout his works. Thus the really impor- 
tant element, the individuality of the man, is revealed with 
striking clearness, and it forms a wonderfully instructive com- 
mentary on the 7th chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 

The leading ideas in Schopenhauer’s philosophy may be 
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very briefly stated. The universe is a manifestation of what 
he calls Will (and we should term blind impulse), or rather it 
is this Will continually rushing into life. All phenomena, 
material or mental, are the product of a surging sea of impulse, 
now heaving in dull heavy billows, now breaking into spark- 
ling foam, invariably working in accordance with unchange- 
able causal laws, and evolving, quite by chance, the intelli- 
gence which is able to comprehend it. There is little that is 
novel in this fundamental idea, though much in the thorough- 
ness and consistency with which Schopenhauer developed it, 
and the support he procured for it from unexpected quarters, 
Especially noteworthy is his argument to prove that impulse, 
or will as he calls it, is the primary causal element ; intelli- 
gence, the secondary or derivative. In fact, intelligence occu- 
pies a tertiary position ; it is a mere function of the brain, a 
“eerebral phenomenon ;” while the brain itself, as an organ- 
-ism, is one of the objective forms directly assumed by the 
fundamental “Will to Live.” An excellent summary of this 
argument from the pen of M. Ribot is quoted in the volume 
before us, to which we refer our readers. On this monistic 
Ontology Schopenhauer founds the pessimism for which he is 
most widely known, and the ethics which make him one of 
the interpreters of the thoughts of the Indian Buddhists to 
the Western world. This Will to Live is bad. Desire is the 
root of all evil, and “all desire may be reduced to the affirma- 
tion (Bejahung) of the Will to Live. By suppressing desire we 
suppress evil, but we suppress existence also, The whole 
world therefore ‘lieth in wickedness; it is a world that 
ought never to have been.” Morality is self-denial, but that 
means self-extinction. Heaven is Nirvana. 

As the book before us is a biography, we will not here 
attempt to pursue and criticise Schopenhauer’s philosophical 
system, but will rather turn to the life of the man, wondering 

how in the world any one could hold such opinions, and 
anxious to see whether the life and character of the philoso- 
pher will explain the adoption of the beliefs. The importance 
of the hereditary element in individual character is continu 
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ally being more and more recognized, and it is interesting to 
find that the immediate ancestors of our philosopher were men 
of resolute and decided character, in the habit of taking their 
own course and getting their own way in the world. They 
were traders at Dantzic, and their business prospered, but on 
more than one occasion the desire for wealth gave way to 
some strong personal feeling. Frederick the Great was most 
anxious to induce Heinrich, the father of Arthur, to settle in 
Prussia ; but no inducements could make him sacrifice his 
resentment against the oppressors of his native city to his 
self-interest ; and when Dantzic finally fell into the hands of 
the Prussians, he evacuated the town at great pecuniary loss, 
and never to return thither, twenty-four hours after the soldiers 
had entered it. He suffered much from hypochondria, due pos- 
sibly to the temperament of his mother, who grew imbecile 
with advancing years, and had borne her husband an idiotic 
son. He married, late in life, a girl who was proud to become 
his bride, but who “as little feigned ardent love for him as he 
demanded it.” Of her father we, have the following note- 
worthy account : 


“Cheerful and lively by temperament, these qualities were occa- 
sionally overshadowed by unrestrained outbursts of passion so violent 
that people shunned association with him for very fear. According 
to the testimony of his daughter, these irruptions of senseless fury 
seized him quite suddenly, often for the most trivial cause. Fortu- 
nately his anger was allayed as rapidly as it arose; but while the 
attack was upon him, even the cat and dog would run away in terror. 
His wife only could mollify him somewhat.” 


Before our philosopher was nine days old, his father destined 
him for a merchant’s career, and named him Arthur, in order 
that traders of all nationalities might easily recognize his 
signature. The most important feature of his boyhood is the 
number of journeys he was taken, his father being “seized 
with an almost morbid desire to travel.” For the lack of 
learning thus occasioned, ample compensation was subse- 
quently made; but perhaps nothing could make up for the 
loss of discipline which a good school training imparts. The 
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lad longed for a collegiate education and a literary life ; 
but Heinrich, influenced by a wholly unreasonable dread of 
poverty, was obdurate, and finally succeeded in bribing his 
son to promise to enter the office. A few months after this 
promise had been fulfilled, the father met his death under cir- 
cumstances which strongly suggested suicide, occasioned by 
mental derangement. 

At the age of seventeen, Arthur Schopenhauer thus became 
his own master. For twelve months, respect for his father’s 
memory kept him at the office, every week increasing his dis- 
taste for his occupation and deepening the gloom with which 
he regarded life in general. That he ever ¢ried to reconcile 
himself to his lot and become a good merchant, we have no 
evidence. At last he threw up the detested career, retiring 
with sufficient wealth to enable him to live very comfortably, 
at any rate as a bachelor, and devoted himself to attending 
lectures and to private study with ‘an ardour which speedily 
made up for the deficiencies of his early education. Rarely 
have professors had such independent critics for their students, 
and rarely has a better instance been afforded of how the 
natural bias of a person’s character may drive that person 
away from the very intercourse most needed for its own de- 
velopment. Schopenhauer’s note-books are full of comments 
on his professors, terribly conceited most of them, and shewing 
what mere trifles sometimes influenced his judgment. Fichte’s — 
mannerism and personal appearance repelled him. Soon he 
has nothing but “contempt and gibes” for his teacher, and 
never a word of appreciation for the profound, if somewhat 
mystical, depth of his philosophy, or for the great-souled 
daring of his unflinching patriotism. In the same way he 
never tries to put his mind into sympathetic relations with 
Schleiermacher. He prejudged the latter’s connection of philo- 
sophy with religion from the first—writing: “No one who is 
religious arrives as far as philosophy ; he does not require it. 
No one who really philosophizes is religious ; he walks with- 
out leading-strings ; his course is hazardous but unfettered.” 
He was “besides repelled by Schleiermacher’s personal appear- 
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ance—a point on which he was extremely sensitive—so that 
the two great men never came into immediate contact; a 
matter the more to be regretted as Schleiermacher loved 
nothing so much as colloquial intercourse.” With Fichte, 
Schopenhauer could bring himself to argue. His favourite 
professor was Wolf. 

This utter incapacity to get on with persons differently: 
constituted, appears most strongly in his relations with his 
mother. Her temperament was as different from his as can 
well be imagined, being joyous, lively, volatile. She was the 
authoress of some very popular romances, travels, and biogra- 
phies, and a leader of the best Weimar society; her son was 
glad to meet great men in her salon; but the two soon agreed 
never to live together. Neither would give way to the other, 
spare the other’s feelings, still less try to sympathize with one 
another’s tastes, joys and sorrows. Both were wholly absorbed 
in living out their own individualities. When he presented 
her with a copy of his first published work, the following 
pretty little scene took place : 


“ Morner.—The four-fold root. Oh! I suppose that is a book 
for apothecaries. 

“Son.—It will be read, mother, when even the lumber-room will 
not contain a copy of your works. 

“ MoruEer.—The whole edition of yours will be still on hand.” 


For years, nothing irritated him more than the question, 
“Are you the son of the famous Johanna Schopenhauer ?” 
for it was long before his genius obtained any recognition. At 
last, however, she became merely the mother of her son. But 
the long, unjust delay before the public recognized his merits 
was largely his own fault. He treated all those who were then 
held in honour in philosophy—Fichte, Schelling, Hegel—with 
unsparing ridicule and contempt. They responded by ignoring 
him. He put his name down to lecture at Berlin, and com- 
menced by denouncing all who had held chairs after Kant as 
miserable sophists and charlatans, who were to be driven out 
of the universities (by himself), as the money-changers had 
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been driven out of the Temple. He did not get any hearers. 
Nevertheless, it is a proof of the very low condition of intel- 
lectual life in Germany in the second quarter of the present 
century, that his opus magnwm, “Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung,” failed to attract any considerable notice for more 
than thirty years. It is written in a brilliant style, as lucid 
and well-arranged as Hume’s, and crowded with concrete 
examples ; it deals with matters of deep and general interest ; 
it propounds its theme with striking originality; and exhibits 
the most marked contrast to the dry, long-winded, repulsively 
abstract reasonings of the German metaphysicians who alone 
secured public attention. Schopenhauer’s own character, which 
fashioned every line of his writings, was thoroughly out of 
harmony with the Zeitgeist ; and not even to secure a hearing 
could he, or would he, adapt himself to his environment. But 
nothing shook his confidence that he had written an immortal 
work, and it is easy to see how the sense of undeserved neglect 
would strengthen his pessimism, for which, however, we shall 
soon find a deeper cause. He derived his chief consolation 
from scorning the sort of thing the public did read. It helped 
him to understand how he should be ignored, and upheld him 
in his self-confidence, when he saw the thousands rushing 
after the Memoirs of Lola Montes. 

It would be altogether an error to suppose that his mis- 
anthropy, in which he took no small pride, was occasioned, 
though it may, have been deepened, by the neglect which we 
have noticed. The following passages shew how deeply rooted 
it was in his whole individuality ; indeed, they seem to us to 
afford the desired key to his philosophy : 


“ As his work progressed and his own views evolved before his 
mental vision, his pessimism grew confirmed. He was naturally 
nervous, dvcxod\oc. Whenever the postman brought a letter, he 
would start at the thought of possible evil. He confessed, ‘ If I 
have nothing that alarms me, I grow alarmed at this very condition, 
as if there must still be something of which I am only ignorant for 
a time. Misera conditio nostra.’ At the outbreak of the wars 
of liberation he was pursued with the fear of being forced to serve. 
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He was easily angered, suspicious and irritable. ‘It’s safer trusting 
fear than faith,’ was one of his favourite quotations. As a child of 
six, he had once persuaded himself that he was abandoned by his 
parents, and was found in a passion of tears on their return from a 
long walk. ‘The slightest noise at night made him start and seize 
the pistols that always lay ready loaded. He would never trust 
himself under the razor of a barber, and he fled from the mere men- 
tion of an infectious disease. He carried a little leathern drinking- 
cup about with him if he dined in a public place, to avoid possible 
contagion, and his pipes and cigar-tips were carefully locked away 
_after use, lest another person should touch them, Accounts or any 
notes regarding his property were never entrusted to the German 
language ; his expenses were written in English, his business affairs 
in Greek or Latin. His valuables were hidden in the strangest 
places ; he even labelled them with deceptive names to avert the 
suspicion of thieves—thus, his coupons as ‘Arcana Medica.’ He 
hid bonds among old letters, and gold under his inkstand. This 
inborn nervousness caused him much torture, and was bitterly re- 
gretted, but appears to have been quite unconquerable.” 


Further on we read: 


“The mere idea of any contagious disease called forth his almost 
insane nervousness, a tendency inherited from the father, and deeply 
regretted and fiercely resisted by the son. In vain. Such periods 
of blind terror would seize him at various times during his life, and 
then nothing would do but to submit. Thus he fled from Naples 
when the small-pox broke out there, and thus at Verona was he 
haunted by the idea that he had imbibed poisoned snuff. As a 
youth he was pursued by the fear of law-suits ; for years he dreaded 
a criminal prosecution about the housekeeper business ;* while a 


* “Fe lived in lodgings, and landladies plagued and robbed him as they do 
minor mortals. He hated all disturbance, despised all gossip and needless chatter. 
With horror he discovered that an acquaintance of his landlady’s was in the habit 
of holding coffee-parties—peculiarly German feminine institutions, sacred to small- 
talk, backbiting and all uncharitableness—in his ante-room, in the very precincts 
of the philosophic temple. In an excess of blind fury, he seized her roughly and 
threw her out of the door. She fell on her right arm, and was severely injured, so 
that she declared herself incapable of earning her livelihood,” An action was 
brought; Schopenhauer defended himself to no purpose, and was condemned to 
maintain her for life. She lived, like an annuitant, for twenty years; the cholera 
itself grappled’ her in vain. At last he received the certificate of her death, and 
wrote on the back, Ot anus, abit onus. 
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student, he had imagined himself consumptive. These panics, 
heightened by a lively imagination, made such periodical attacks of 
horror a burden to him.” 

Here you have Schopenhauer’s philosophy realized to a 
nicety in his own life. He found in himself a surging sea of 
impulse bearing him hither and thither, still more mighty 
than his powerful intellect. So it had often been with his 
immediate ancestors. Impulse was primary, intelligence was 
secondary. Pessimism is the inevitable consequence to a 
mind capable of profound thought: “For what I would, that 
do I not; but what I hate, that do I.... For I know that in 
me (that is, in my flesh) dwelleth no good thing; for to will is 
present with me, but how to perform that which is good I find 
not. For the good that I would, I do not; but the evil which 
I would not, that I do.” Is not this exactly Schopenhauer’s 
state? And in his case there was no deliverer. No wonder 
that his maxim became, “’Tis better not to be.” None knew 
better the truth of Christ’s saying, “ Whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it.” The turbulent impulse towards self-preser- 
vation, the “‘ Will to Live,” as he called it, found no master in 
him, even when its evil was recognized. Life was therefore a 
bad thing. But he never learned the meaning of the rest of 
the text, “ Whosoever will lose his life for my sake and the 
gospel’s, the same shall find it.” With him, self-denial meant 
self-extinction. 

It was not only or chiefly in contemptible trifles that his 
natural impulses—the attractions and repulsions of the natural 
man—governed his conduct. It was the experience of his 
whole life. We have already noticed how this affected his 
choice of a vocation, his intercourse with his mother, his uni- 
versity career, and his treatment of philosophical opponents. 
The same fate pursued him in all his social intercourse. It 
will be the experience of every one that the man with many 
friends is always a person ready to give up to others, who is 
obliging without any fuss or self-importance, who agrees cheer- 
fully with their wishes, and is considerate of their feelings in 
expressing opinions. Schopenhauer would have admitted this 
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in theory, and gives himself the following advice: “As you 
know that you only like a man who is friendly towards you, 
and that he only continues thus if you shew yourself amiable 
towards him, be so: from out this feigned friendship a true 
one will gradually ripen.” But his actual conduct was the 
opposite of this. He was always making people wish him 
away. When he was in Rome he frequented the Café Greco, 
but made it too hot to hold him. “One day he announced to 
the assembly that the German nation was the stupidest of all, 
yet it was so far superior to the rest as to have attained to the 
point of dispensing with religion.” A storm of cries of “Turn 
him out!” induced the philosopher to abstain from visiting the 
Café in future, but he continued fond of telling his own country- 
men as well as foreigners, “that he was ashamed to be a Ger- 
man, they were so stupid a people.” Bohmer writes of him: 
“This Schopenhauer is an intolerable wiseacre (arr): for the- 
weal of the community, the whole crew of these religionless 
and un-German philosophers ought to be shut up.” He was, 
however, well fitted to shine in society, and during his early 
years eagerly sought it. He was admitted to terms of inti- 
macy with Goethe; but the poet was forty years his senior and 
did not feel quite at ease in his presence, so that no life-friend- 
ship could exist there. When he moved to Dresden, he was 
for a time popular among literary men, “notwithstanding his 
withering sarcasms and intellectual haughtiness.” He visited 
much at Tieck’s house, and met there a brilliant circle of men 
and women ; but “some severe remarks let fall by Schopen- 
hauer against Tieck’s intimate friend, Frederich Schlegel, broke 
this intimacy. The truest: friend he made at this time was 
Johann Gottlieb von’ Quandt, the art critic, who remained 
devoted to him till death.” But this devotion was not due to 
the amiability of the philosopher. Quandt would often remind 
him in later years of his superciliousness. “If I ever had at 
all a good idea, you always asked me where I had read that, 
as if I picked up all my thoughts out of the dust-bins of lite- 
rature.” 
Yet this harrow of a man, this rasp of a companion, who 
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was given, and appreciated, and threw away such rare advan- 
tages, bitterly complains late in life of his solitary condition, 
and again and again he tries to persuade himself that it is an 
inevitable consequence of his inaccessible genius. “He once 
acknowledged that throughout life he had felt terribly lonely ; 
and this was not his fault, he passionately argued ; he had 
thrust none from him who were worthy; he had met with 
none, excepting Goethe and a few others, much older than 
himself; the difference between his being and that of others 
was forced upon him, and after vainly seeking for a man and 
finding none, he had learnt in sorrow to love solitude.” But 
friendship is not founded on intellectual equality, but on 
Christian charity. Schopenhauer’s best friend was his dog. 
Much as he hated interruption, intolerable as he found it 
when proceeding from an object of his antipathy, he would 
get up to let his poodle in and out of the room. 

It is no wonder that such a man never married, though he 
was several times nearly doing so. Matrimony he thought 
meant War and Want. The amatory passion itself was an 
object of great interest to him, both speculatively and practi- 
cally. Once he was really in love with a famous actress, and 
declared he would have married her, even if he had only seen 
her breaking stones on the high road. Unfortunately, she was 
the recognized mistress of a Duke, and the philosopher became 
too philosophic to be again carried off his feet. Indifferent to 
female charms he never became; he led neither an ascetic nor 
a licentious life. His biographer is reticent on this head, and 
we have neither desire nor power to be more explicit; but it is 
perfectly evident that he regarded love from a purely natural, we 
believe we may say animal, point of view. He despised women, 
and dreaded putting himself in a position in which one of 
them would have any power over him. The passion was simply 
the most characteristic, and therefore the worst, manifestation 
of the evil Will to Live; “were there but one such another, 
then should no flesh see salvation!” Its strength made him 
doubt the possibility of his attaining Nirvana. His habit of 
finding confirmation of his views in all he saw, made every day 
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convince him how few marriages turn out well; young men 
are hampered in their career by becoming drudges ; turned 
into mere bread-winners ; all their legitimate leisure absorbed 
in procuring leisure for their wives. (This in Germany, where 
the Hausfrau is often the hardest-worked servant in the house- 
hold!) Still, in spite of his conviction that existence is an 
evil, and suicide reprehensible only because it carries no 
guarantee of real extinction, he never directly advocated 
universal abstinence from wedlock. Here he was as illogical 
as Calvinists. But the abnormal condition of his own nature, 
his fate to be a creative genius, rendered it imperative that 
he should himself remain without incumbrances. “The un- 
married bear only half the burden of life, and a votary of the 
Muses must be as unhampered as possible.” Rien de si riche 
qu'un grand soi-méme. 

It is worth while comparing this morbid caution and low- 
toned feeling with Charles Dickens’ description of David 
Copperfield’s love for Dora. David gives us ample evidence 
what an infatuated idiot he was, and then proceeds : 

“The garden was cool and solitary. I walked about, wondering 
what my feelings of happiness would be if I could ever become 
engaged to this dear wonder. As to marriage, and fortune, and all 
that, I believe I was almost as innocently undesigning then as when 
I loved little Em’ly. To be allowed to call her ‘ Dora,’ to write to 
her, to dote upon and worship her, to have reason to think that 
when she was with other people she was yet mindful of me, seemed 
to me the summit of human ambition. I am sure it was the sum- 
mit of mine. There is no doubt whatever that I was a lackadaisical 
young spooney ; but there was a purity of heart in all this still that 
prevents my having quite a contemptuous recollection of it, let me 
laugh as I may.” 

For the beauty, the self-sacrifice, the disinterestedness of 
true love, Schopenhauer has no eyes. Its poetry is illusion. 
Had man sufficient acuteness to unmask the delusion of in- 
stinct, and strength to withstand the torrent of desire, then, by 
simply refusing to become an accomplice in the design of 
nature, he might bring the whole tragedy of existence to an 
end. At first it seems strange that love should be so powerful 
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a spring of action. -Its disturbing influence on the graver 
affairs of human life is most pernicious ; it “ places its love- 
letters and locks of hair between ministerial portfolios and 
philosophic manuscripts, daily knits the worst and most en- 
tangled liaisons, loosens the most sacred relationships, the 
firmest ties ; causes the sacrifice of rank, happiness, and even 
wealth; makes the honourable man unscrupulous, the faithful 
man a traitor ;” and the result of all this fuss is simply that 
every Jack finds his Jill! Why should such a trifle play so 
important a part? Because it is these frivolous love affairs 
that absolutely determine the existence and quality, the num- 
ber and the unalterable character, of the next generation. It 
is the perpetuation of the species that is the sole real end 
of the passion ; so no wonder that individuals are continually 
disappointed, particularly in love marriages. ‘Who marries 
for love, lives with sorrow,” says the Spanish proverb. Happy 
wedded life is only to be obtained by sacrificing the interest 
of the species to those of the individual, and making wealth 
and comfort the leading considerations. In this respect man 
is generally more rational than woman, who is “but one re- 
move from the ‘ Will to Live.’” In fact, the Oriental treatment 
of the sex is the proper one. Schopenhauer, our authoress 
remarks, never met a woman capable of reflecting his ideas. 
This is an interesting distinction between him, on the one 
hand, and Comte and J. S. Mill, on the other. 

Even Schopenhauer’s literary creations were, to an unusual 
extent, the result of spontaneous impulse, and unshaped by 
conscious intelligence. He was proud of the fact, saying 
of his works, “They are put together with cement ; therefore 
they are not shallow and dull, like the works of people who 
sit down to write a book page by page, according to some pre- 
conceived plan.” Again he says, “All the thoughts which I 
have penned, have arisen from some external impulse, gene- 
rally from a definite impression, and have been written down 
from this objective starting-point, without a thought of their 
ultimate tendency. They resemble radii starting from the 
periphery, which all converge towards one centre, and that the 
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fundamental thought of my doctrine; they lead to this from 
the most varied quarters and points of view.” Accordingly on 
this, the one satisfactory side of his life, the credit was due to 
co-operative impulses, not to a controlling intelligence. 

It has become the fashion among many of the followers of 
Schopenhauer to separate his pessimism from the rest of his 
philosophy, to declare it has no real connection with his system, 
and may be rejected by those who still maintain that the only 
thing corresponding to a Ding-an-sich, is this blind “ Will to 
Live.” We confess that we think the master more logical 
than the disciples. Take away the control exercised by intel- 
ligence over force, take away too the higher life which is found 
by those who deny themselves, and existence may well be 
deemed an evil, and the maxim, “’Tis better not to be,” become 
our guiding principle. Schopenhauer points out forcibly how 
we are the theatre of a strife between contending impulses, 
the victory of one meaning the defeat of the rest. Inner 
discord is the lot of man as long as he lives. “He can be 
only one thing thoroughly, but he has the capacity, the inde- 
structible possibility within him, of being everything else. If 
he has decided for one thing, all the other capacities remain in 
readiness, and clamour constantly to emerge from possibility 
into reality ; he must constantly repress them, conquer them, 
kill them, as long as he wishes to be that one thing.” He has 
no chance of annihilating part of his nature; the heads grow 
as fast as he cuts them off. “If he choose sanctity, he must 
- continue to destroy his sensual being all his life long ; he can- 
not do so once for all; his sensual self will live as long as he. 
If he has decided for enjoyment in whatever form, then he 
must struggle all his life long with himself as with a being that 
longs to be pure, free and holy, for he has not lost the possi- 
bility of being this ; it must be hourly uprooted.” Schopen- 
hauer felt it impossible finally to destroy any impulse, because 
he believed it impossible ever to change individual character. 
A man may learn more and more of his character or of that of 
another person, unsuspected features may come to light, but 
nothing can be changed. What, then, is the practical rule of 
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life? “Surely it is good he should distinguish the capacity 
whose defeat pains him most, and allow this to be always 
victorious, which is possible by the aid of ever-present reason.” 
Thus life ean be conducted on principles of the strictest eco- 
nomy in regard to pain, but that is the best you can do. As 
for the inevitable minimum, it must be borne as cheerfully as 
may be. 

Here we are landed in ethics, and, as may be expected, we 
are at once involved in, at any rate apparent, contradiction. 
What right has Schopenhauer to say that reason can always 
secure the victory to the impulse whose defeat gives most pain ? 
Was it his own experience? Surely under his system of the 
strictest determinism, even character being unchangeable, there 
is no escape from the position that the strongest impulse will 
always win, and the conduct be the inevitable resultant of the 
natural bias of character and of the outward circumstances that 
excite internal impulses. This conduct may involve a mini- 
mum of pain, as it did when he devoted himself to literary 
creation, or a maximum, as when he failed to conquer his 
nervousness and panic; but in either case it is hard to see 
what Reason had to do with it, what power she possessed or 
could possess according to his theory. He speaks of cognition 
“becoming the quietus of will. Surely this is overthrowing his 
whole system. A tertiary phenomenon is annihilating its great 
first cause. This contradiction is fundamental in his ethics. 
Like many another philosopher whose theories are more igno- 
ble than his conduct, Schopenhauer felt a high admiration for 
Christian morality, or at least for that part of it which he 
understood. No act is virtuous, he declared, which is not 
entirely disinterested. Right moral action is the deliberate 
endeavour to reduce the evil in the world toa minimum. This 
is only to be done by self-denial ; the greatest criminals ‘are the 
greatest egotists. Universal philanthropy is the sum and sub- 
stance of virtue ; asceticism is saintliness. In one respect it 
is easy to see how this is connected with the rest of his system. 
The “Will to Live” being evil, its negation must be good; 
virtue is abnegation. But, apart from the difficulty of under- 
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standing how he can make intelligence, the effect, control 
impulse, the cause, we do not know what he means by self- 
denial; we see no room for it in any monistic philosophy. 
Certain impulses are suppressed, others encouraged ; the best 
rule of life is to procure the victory for the impulse whose 
defeat would cause most pain. What self-abnegation is there 
here? On the other hand, if you make virtue involve the 
annihilation of all impulses, this must include those to purity, 
and benevolence equally with those to sensuality and cruelty— 
a tolerable reductio ad absurdum. Again: Schopenhauer con- 
sidered that a man of genius, such as he was, sacrifices himself 
for the world by simply living and following the bent of his 
genius, so that he is absolved from many of the duties obliga- 
tory on ordinary mortals ; he considered that he was one of the 
world’s greatest benefactors, and had given it a priceless gift. 
But none the less clear is his opinion that his work sprang 
direct from his natural impulses. Would he have been more 
virtuous, a greater benefactor, if he had suppressed his tendency 
to philosophize? Then the method by which virtue is to be 
inculcated is simply the Socratic plan of imparting knowledge. 
Men will be good when they are sufficiently wise. This will 
happen when they have lost all sense of their own individuality, 
when each person no longer regards himself as having a real 
existence of his own which may be enriched by an act of selfish 
appropriation, but knows that his separate being is a mere 
transitory phenomenon, sc that all transfer of advantages is 
illusory, not genuine. When a man has attained this blissful 
state of belief, can he be said to deny himself in performing 
an act of benevolence or refraining from the promptings of 
cupidity ? 

It is a relief to find his conduct incomparably nobler than 
his theories. With all his hard speeches, he was always ready 
to relieve any genuine case of distress. He was very careful 
of his property ; a danger of losing it roused all the promptness 
and decision of his character; but he supported his impove- 
rished relations for many years. Moreover, his sympathies for 
the brute creation were of the strongest kind, and he was an 
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energetic promoter of schemes for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. He admitted that our northern climate necessitated 
animal food (man ought to have kept in the south, where he 
would not have lost his black skin or had to give up vege- 
tarianism), but we might procure an easier death for our four- 
footed brethren by means of chloroform. The Pope’s dictum, 
that it is a “theological error to suppose that man owes any 
duties to animals,” would have filled him with horror; and on 
the subject of vivisection he writes in his most trenchant style. 
It is rather startling to find him writing to Sir Charles East- 
lake, regretting that he did not express a firm conviction of 
Goethe's truth and Newton’s error, and hoping “that this is 
more a want of courage than of insight into the truth ;’ but, 
on the other hand, when he felt strongly tempted to make a 
slight alteration in the translation of one of his works, he 
declined on second thoughts to do anything inconsistent with 
the strictest veracity. And who can avoid a feeling of com- 
passionate sympathy for the man who tried to obtain a respite 
from his weary weight of discontent by persuading himself 
that it was some one else whose misery he had been pitying ; 
e.g., a tutor who could not become a professor, a person ma- 
ligned by a woman, a disappointed lover, an invalid forced to 
keep the house, and so on? Not that he found reason for 
thankfulness by comparing his lot with these. But faith in 
his own achievements—destined to occupy the thoughts of 
centuries, the solution of the problem of existence—and these 
conscious attempts at self-deception, rendered life at any rate 
endurable until, a few years before he died, he did become one 
of the most famous men in Germany. His biographer makes 
the best defence she can for his “ boisterous arrogance,” com- 
paring him to Wordsworth, and points out how needful his 
self-esteem was to support him under the general and pro- 
tracted neglect of his contemporaries. When he had issued 
his great work and nobody noticed it, he could not try again ; 
he “could but sit brooding over his mortification with a bitter- 
ness which, after all, never perverted his intellectual conscience, 
disgusted him with the seemingly unprofitable pursuit of truth, 
2E2 
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or impaired his loyalty to the few whom he recognized as 
worthy of his reverence.” Attention is also called to his two 
undeniable services to philosophy. In the first place, he has 
treated it in a lucid and attractive style, and set a most praise- 
worthy example by his passion for the concrete and his apti- 
tude for dealing with things as well as thoughts. In the second 
place, he is an interpreter to the Western world of Eastern 
thought, an expounder and adherent of the creed, “’Tis better 
not to be,” held by some three hundred millions of our fellow- 
creatures. For our own part, we should ascribe to him a third 
merit of no less importance. The fundamental principles of 
his system-so faithfully reflect the facts of the lower side of 
human nature, and their logical development leads to so repul- 
sive. a conclusion, that the thoughtful student of it may be 
strengthened against the fascination of monistic theories. It 
may help him to resist the prevailing impatience with spiritual 
ideas for which science can find no corresponding realities, and 
which are even incapable of ordinary definition, since there 
are no higher concepts under which they can be subsumed. 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy, says David Strauss, “hews down 
the branch on which she herself is sitting.” If this be so, there 
is all the more reason for trusting the simple presentations of 
the religious consciousness. 

Here we must take leave of our biography. We cordially 
recommend it to our readers, assuring them that it contains 
much interesting matter to which we have been unable even 
to allude, and that it will be their own fault if it does not 
enable them to form a vivid conception of a most noteworthy 
character, to realize the inner life of the great pessimist, to 
understand what manner of man was Arthur Schopenhauer. 


HENRY SHAEN SOLLY.- 
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IV.—_THE JEWS IN ENGLAND. 


Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History. By James Picciotto. 
London: Triibner and Co. 1875. 


LITTLE more than two centuries have elapsed since a few 
Jewish families, relying on the well-known liberality and the 
powerful support of Oliver Cromwell, came over from Holland 
to this country. The history of the growth and development 
of these few foreign settlers, of the struggles they encountered, 
of the reverses that befel them, of the successes they achieved, 
and of their gradual incorporation among the English people, 
is very fully narrated in the volume before us; and, seeing 
the remarkable progress of the Jews during this short period 
of time, and the influence which they now exert on the com- 
mercial, political and literary life of this country, the Sketches 
of Anglo-Jewish History which Mr. Picciotto has published 
cannot fail to excite attention. In the internal history of a 
community, there is necessarily much that affords more inte- 
rest to the members of that community itself than to the larger 
class of readers who are outside of it ; and in reviewing this 
volume, it is but fair to the author to remember that it con- 
sists of papers which appeared originally in a Jewish weekly 
journal that finds its way almost exclusively into Jewish cir- 
cles. To this circumstance may be ascribed many of the short- 
comings of the book regarded as a complete history of the Jews 
in England. But the author claims for it no such ambitious 
title... The “Sketches” which he has produced are correct in 
outline and in the principal details by which they are embel- 
lished ; and apart from the occasional omission of matters of 
importance to which he might have been expected to refer, the 
chief faults are those of style and arrangement. 

The history of the Jews in England naturally divides itself 
into two periods. The origin of the first period is difficult to 
determine, and we doubt very much whether the efforts of the 
“Anglo-Israel Association” to identify the English people with 
the lost tribes will throw much light upon the subject. Its 
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termination, however, is clearly marked by their banishment 
in the reign of Edward I. The second period dates from the 
year 1656(7), when a few Jews ventured to return to England, 
encouraged by the favourable manner in which their petition, 
presented by Menasseh ben Israel, had been received. ‘To the 
former period Mr. Picciotto devotes a short introductory 
chapter, in which the leading events of their history are 
temperately and succinctly recorded. From this chapter it 
appears that very many Jewish families accompanied William 
of Normandy to England, where they lived for some time peace- 
ably under the protection of the Conqueror. These early 
records consist of little else than stories of ever-recurring 
persecutions, prompted partly by fanaticism and partly by 
cupidity. To William I. and to his immediate successors the 
settlement of these Jewish traders was a permanent source of 
revenue. They relied on the King’s favour for the protection 
of life and property, and were established in separate quarters 
or Jewries, which were exempt from the common law, and 
which appear to have existed in many of the chief towns 
in England. The protection which they enjoyed served, to 
some extent, to screen them from the rage of the populace ; 
but they paid dearly for it whenever the Royal needs were 
unusually pressing. They possessed no rights of citizenship 
whatever; their lives and goods were at the King’s mercy ; 
they were regarded as his chattel; and the pecuniary advan- 
tage of their commerce could be sold or disposed of at his 
pleasure. The Norman kings were shrewd enough to recognize 
the valuable impulse to commerce which Jewish wealth and 
industry afforded. Through their loans, the principal com- 
mercial transactions of this period were carried on, and their 
wealth supplied the necessary funds for the building of many 
of the castles and cathedrals which belong to this early age. 
Westminster Abbey was rebuilt by means furnished by the 
Jews, and some of the very first stone tenements which super- 
seded the mere hovels of the English burghers still retain their 
title of “Jews’ houses.” It is worthy of note, as illustrating 
the position of the Jews even at this remote period in the com- 
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mercial world, that the Star Chamber is supposed to derive its 
name from the contracts, called in the language of the Rabbis 
Sh’tar, which were entered into between the Jewish merchant 
and his debtor, and were deposited in a chamber of the palace 
at Westminster. 

The tranquillity and protection enjoyed by the Jews under 
the first three kings after the Conquest soon came to an end. 
Their hopes of obtaining a permanent and safe asylum in 
England were frustrated ; and their persecutions, which very 
soon commenced, increased in proportion to their wealth. 
These persecutions, which are among the most painful of 
English memories, were often the result of popular frenzy, 
aroused by some transparently false accusation, such as that 
of crucifying Christian children, or of receiving in pledge holy 
vessels of the Church, or of advancing money to the King’s 
enemies. It mattered little what the charge might be; popular 
fury once aroused was with difficulty allayed, and the more so 
because the massacre and plunder of the Jews was soon dis- 
covered to be profitable employment. 

Whatever good the Crusades may have done in introducing 
into Western Europe some of the civilizing influences of the 
East, the Jews had little cause to be grateful to the chivalry 
which shewed no sympathy with their sorrows, and which 
gave a religious sanction to the general spirit of fanaticism it 
evoked. With the accession of Richard I. fresh troubles came 
upon the Jews. The coronation of that monarch was cele- 
brated by wholesale massacres, which were followed up by 
autos da fé at Norwich, Stamford, York, and other places. The 
practices resorted to by John, without other pretext than that 
of extorting money, are too well known to need to be referred 
to here; and it was not till the beginning of the reign of 
Henry III. that any prospect of better treatment opened to 
the Jews, They had, however, but a brief respite from 
troubles; for the partial toleration they enjoyed, and the pro- 
tection extended to their trade, enabled them during these few 
years to accumulate wealth which attracted the cupidity of 
the powerful, and was the cause of renewed persecutions. 
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The varying fortunes of the Jews during this early period 
of English history are briefly, but carefully, related by our 
author in the Introduction to his book. He does not sicken 
the reader, as he might easily have done, by dwelling in detail 
on the nature of their persecutions ; but he adduces sufficient 
facts to shew the sufferings they endured during the few years 
preceding their banishment. And after reading this sad re- 
cord, which truly presents “a melancholy sameness,’ we are 
not surprised that when every vestige of a civil right had been 
taken away from them, when their commerce had been prac- 
tically annihilated by the statute which forbade usury under 
pain of death, when they had been excluded from all inter- 
course with Christians, and when the sacking of Jewry after 
Jewry had made their life a perpetual fear of death, the decree 
of banishment, which Edward I. no doubt unwillingly pro- 
claimed, should have sounded as a welcome summons of escape 
from a kingdom, which had given them such inhospitable 
shelter, and which persecuted them even beyond its shores. 
“The number of Jews who quitted England in 1290 is dif- 
ferently estimated at 15,060 or at 16,511 persons.”* Of these, 
few reached the shores of France. “Many were wrecked, 
others robbed and flung overboard. One ship-master turned out 
a crew of wealthy merchants on toa sandbank, and bade them 
call a new Moses to save them from the sea. From the time of 
Edward to that of Cromwell, no Jew touched English ground.’-+F 

It must not be supposed that the influence of the Jews 
in England during this early period was limited to their 
commercial enterprize and industry, for they aided in a very 
marked manner in elevating the intellectual condition of the © 
people. “Through their connection with the Jewish schools 
in Spain and the East, they opened a way for the revival of 
physical science. A Jewish medical school seems to have 
existed at Oxford; Adelard of Bath brought back a know- 
ledge of mathematics from Cordova; Roger Bacon himself 
studied under the English Rabbis.” In fact, the little learn- 
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ing which at this time existed in the world was found mostly 
among the Jews and the Moors. “They instituted schools or 
colleges in London, York, Lincoln, Oxford, Cambridge and 
Norwich ; and thither flocked Jew and Gentile to hear dis- 
tinguished Rabbis expound the principles of arithmetic, of 
Hebrew, of Arabic, and of medicine.” * 

The history of the present Jewish community, which now 
numbers over 50,000 souls, commences with their return to 
England about the year 1656. Mr. Picciotto tells us that “no 
complete and authentic account of the circumstances attend- 
ing the re-establishing of the children of Israel in this country 
during the seventeenth century can be discovered.”+ This 
seems to be the case. It is very doubtful whether the Jews 
ever received any formal permission to return to England. 
Negociationus were held at the time of the Commonwealth 
between Jewish merchants and the government of Cromwell ; 
and although Cromwell personally was in favour of their re- 
admission, still their petition to be allowed to erect a syna- 
gogue, to traffic in merchandize, to be protected in limb and 
chattel, and to bury their dead, was rejected by the govern- 
ment of which he was the head. The great champion of the 
Jews was Menasseh ben Israel, a man of commanding address, 
of considerable oratorical power, of very wide culture and fair 
scholarship. Mr. Picciotto does him more than justice when 
he says he was a “ profound” Hebraist; for the extent of his 
acquirements, which ranged over almost every region of know- 
ledge, detracts to some extent from our respect for the depth of 
his scholarship. He left behind him over 400 written sermons 
in the Portuguese language, and compiled works numerous 
enough to fill an entire catalogue, the subjects of which are 
only superficially treated.t The most important, perhaps, of 
his literary productions was the “Conciliator,” in which he 
endeavoured to reconcile the seemingly contradictory passages 
in Seripture. The first part of this work appeared in 1632, 
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and a Latin version of it was subsequently published by 
Dionysius Vossius. This work was one of a great many pub- 
lished about this time in Amsterdam for the instruction of 
those half-christianized Jews who knew very little about their 
own religion, and whose unthinking adherence to tradition 
might, it was feared, be shaken by the heterodox. writings of 
Gabriel da Costa.* 

Menasseh ben Israel, to whose strenuous and untiring ex- 
ertions the return of the Jews to England was mainly due, 
was born in the year 1604. When scarcely a year old, he was 
taken from Lisbon to Amsterdam by his father, Joseph ben 
Israel, one of the many Jews who sought in foreign countries 
a refuge from the persecutions to which they had been sub- 
jected in Portugal. At the beginning of the sixteenth century 
there was a large emigration of Jews from the Peninsula. 
They wandered abroad, and established themselves wherever 
the laws of the country permitted them to dwell in safety. Of 
these, the greatest number returned to Turkey and Syria; and 
in Constantinople, and other cities of the Turkish Empire, 
several congregations of Portuguese Jews were founded. Many 
obtained a home in Italy, where they had been invited to settle 
by Popes Clement VIL. and Pius III., who, strange as it may 
seem, promised to afford them protection in the observance of 
their religious rites. France also received the fugitives, and 
some wandered as far as Hamburg; but Amsterdam seemed 
to offer them most advantages, and soon became the home of 
a large population of Portuguese Jews. 

When Joseph ben Israel fled to Holland, he had been 
deprived of all his fortune, and consequently the young 
Menasseh was reared in circumstances of comparative poverty. 
At the age of eighteen he was appointed second or third 
Reader at Amsterdam ; but the emoluments of his office were 
so small, that he was compelled to have recourse to trade to 
supply many of his wants. His early writings attracted con- 
siderable attention from the Christian world, and by the Jews 
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of every country he was regarded with the highest esteem and 
veneration. 

The religious spirit of the Puritans was favourable to the 
cause which Menasseh had espoused. The new impulse which 
was at this time given to the writings of the Old Testament 
awakened in the mind of Cromwell and his followers a special 
interest in the fortunes of the Jews, which caused their appli- 
cation for re-admission into the kingdom to be more graciously 
received than it would have been a half century before. The 
revolution, which had overthrown the monarchy, had shaken 
many ancient prejudices, and the new learning, the religious 
revival, and the introduction of freer and healthier ideas on 
almost every subject, helped to obtain for the Jews a respect- 
ful hearing. Their application excited the greatest possible 
interest, and was argued with some show of liberality on both 
sides of the question. Prynne, partly it is supposed to thwart 
Cromwell, who was known to favour their cause, wrote a small 
book in which he set forth everything that was calculated to 
make their name odious. His unjust aspersions were fully 
answered by Thomas Collier, who dedicated his reply to the 
Protector himself. The cause of the Jews was further advo- 
cated by Edward Nicholas, who in the year 1649 published 
“An Apology for the honourable Nation of the Jews,” in which 
writing, dedicated to the Long Parliament, the Jews are repre- 
sented as the chosen people, and the author suggests that the 
civil and religious wars which had devastated the country 
were only a just punishment inflicted on the English nation 
for having previously persecuted the holy and beloved people 
of God. 

This discussion prepared the way for the visit of Menasseh 
ben Israel to London, which took place in the autumn of the 
year 1655. He had intended to start previously, but the wars 
between England and Holland interrupted for some time the 
friendly relations between him and Cromwell. In 1653, Crom- 
well obtained almost Royal power, and in the following year 
the war ended. Menasseh remained six months in London, 
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during which time he had frequent interviews with Cromwell,- 
both privately and before the Privy Council and the various 
eminent personages who were summoned to meet him. This 
visit did not, however, lead to any decided result; many of the 
old charges against the Jews were revived, which were care- 
fully answered by Menasseh in a writing called “ Vindicize 
Judeorum, or a Letter in answer to certain Questions im- 
pounded by a noble and learned Gentleman touching the 
Reproaches cast on the Nation of the Jews” [London, 1656]. 
This was one of the best of Menasseh’s works, and tended 
greatly to the consummation of the end he so much desired. 
As a mark of the Protector's favour, a pension of £100 a year 
was conferred on Menasseh, which his premature death in 
1657 unhappily prevented him from enjoying. He lived, 
however, long enough to witness the partial realization of his 
hopes, but not altogether in the manner he had desired ; for, 
although a few Jewish families immigrated into England 
during this very year, and obtained a right to a special bury- 
ing-place in the parish of Stepney, the Jews had received no 
formal permission to return, and came back, not in triumph, 
as Menasseh had fondly hoped, but privately through a side 
door which the liberality of Cromwell opened to them. 
Considering the important part taken by Menasseh in secur- 
ing for the Jews a settlement in England, we could wish that 
Mr. Picciotto had devoted a larger portion of his work to the 
labours of this man, and to the elucidation of the many diffi- 
culties which bear upon the question of the return of the Jews 
to this country. A document found among the papers of 
Emanuel da Costa, who lived in the eighteenth century, con- 
tains the names of about twenty-two families who are sup- 
posed to have been the first Jewish settlers in England. This 
interesting list of names, which is published in the volume 
before us, stands in strange contradiction to the statement 
attributed to Haham Netto, who states that the whole number 
of Jews in London in the year 1663 did not exceed twelve. 
Mr. Picciotto thinks “that it is not at all impossible that a 
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few families may not have found sufficient temptation to take 
up permanently their abode in the British capital;”* but the 
whole question is still involved in considerable obscurity. AIL 
we can say is, that a few Jews came over to England during 
the Protectorate, and that their number was largely increased 
soon after the accession of Charles IT. 

The subject matter of Mr. Picciotto’s Sketches may be treated 
under three heads: (1) Personal History; (2) Social and Poli- 
tical History; (3) Religious History. 

(1.) Perhaps the most valuable part of his book is that 
which treats of the personal history of various Jewish families 
of distinction. This is valuable, partly on account of the inte- 
rest which attaches to certain members of these families, some 
_of which have passed altogether out of the pale of Judaism, 
and partly because our author has had access for the first time 
to information which has hitherto been private, and has pub- 
lished facts which will be found serviceable to the future 
historian who shall undertake to write a more connected his- 
tory of the Jews in England. Many of the family traditions 
which this volume contains are still fresh in the memory of 
individual members of the community, whose additions and 
corrections, should they be found willing to supply them, 
would increase considerably the value of a work, many parts 
_ of which are compiled from original sources. 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that during the early his- 
tory of the Anglo-Jewish community, commerce was the only 
outlet in which the energy and talents of the Jews could be 
displayed. The advantages of secular education have only 
recently been placed within their reach; and although some 
few of the more wealthy were educated privately, they were 
- prevented from distinguishing themselves in any other career, 
by the fact, that all avenues to professional and political life 
were closed to them. In their own schools, which were 
attended by the poorer members of the community, the edu- 
eation was principally religious, and a large portion of the 
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school hours was devoted to instruction in the Hebrew lan- 
guage. The knowledge which Jewish boys thus acquired, 
though not immediately applicable to professional life, tended 
considerably to quicken and develop their intelligence, and 
helped to obtain for them that character for shrewdness which 
has proved of so much service to the Jews in their commercial 
transactions. Among the men who very early amassed consi- 
derable fortunes, may be mentioned the first Jewish baronet, 
Sir Solomon Medina, who accompanied the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough in his several campaigns, and Sampson Gideon, “the 
Jew broker,” who appears to have been sufficiently lucky or 
sagacious to have escaped the consequences of the crisis that 
followed the South-Sea Bubble. The descendants of both 
these men have been absorbed into the Christian world. 
Sampson Gideon, whose real name was Sampson de Rehuel 
Abudiente, left the synagogue in 1754, and his son, who mar- 
ried a Christian lady, was raised to the Peerage under the title 
of Baron Eardley, and was the ancestor on the female side of 
the family now bearing that name. 

Among a number of men of lesser note, particulars of whose 
personal history are fully given in the volume we are now 
reviewing, we find the name of Isaac D’Israeli, the father of 
the present Prime Minister. He was a member of the Portu- 
guese synagogue, and regularly contributed his “finta” or 
assessment of £10 per annum towards its expenses. The man- 
ner in which divine service was at this time conducted seems 
to have been so distasteful to him, that he abstained from taking 
any part in the affairs of the congregation. Unwilling to sepa- 
rate himself from a community to which his ancestors through 
ages of persecution had faithfully adhered, it is possible’ that 
he and his children might have continued members of it, if 
the laws of his congregation had not been such as to cast upon 
him the burden of duties which, both from his studious habits 
and from his want of sympathy with many of the externals of 
his religion, he felt himself unable to undertake. To a request 
which he received to act as warden of the synagogue, he sent 
a polite but decided refusal, which not having been. accepted 
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by the governing body, Isaac D'Israeli was fined £40 for non- 
compliance with the laws of the congregation. This action of 
the elders precipitated his resignation, which was accompanied 
by a dignified protest against the laws of the community, and 
by an almost prophetic statement of the consequences to which 
they would lead. D’Israeli’s letter, which is a document of 
very great importance in the history of the Anglo-Jewish com- 
munity, is published for the first time in Mr. Picciotto’s book, 
and considerable praise is due to the council of the Portuguese 
synagogue for having placed its records at Mr. Picciotto’s ser- 
vices. From this letter we subjoin one or two extracts, as they 
bear very pertinently on the subsequent action of a section of 
this congregation, which, for reasons somewhat similar to those 
therein set forth, withdrew from the parent body. 


““T lament the occasion which drives me with so many others out 
of the pale of your jurisdiction. ... The cause of this defection is 
worthy of your enquiry. Gentlemen, allow me to add, that when- | 
ever the governed are unruly, some defect will be discovered in the | 
governors. Even the government of a small sect can only be safely — 
conducted by enlightened principles, and must accommodate itself 
with practical wisdom to existing circumstances; but above all, with 
a tender regard to the injured feelings of its scattered members. . . . 
Many of your members are already lost; many you are losing! 
Even those whose tempers and feelings would still cling to you are 
gradually seceding. But against all this you are perpetually plead- 
ing your existing laws, which you would enforce on all the brethren 
alike! It is of these obsolete laws so many complain. They were 
adapted by fugitives to their peculiar situation quite distinct from 
our own, and as foreign to us as the language in which they are 
written. ... You have laws to regulate what has ceased to exist ; 
you have laws which, through the change of human events, prove 
to be new impediments to the very purposes of the institution, and 
for the new circumstances which have arisen, you are without laws. 
...+ Do not shut out the general improvement of the age! Make 
your schools flourish, and remember that you have had universities 
ere now; a society has only to make itself respectable in these 
times, to draw to itself the public esteem.” * 
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‘The note of solemn warning which runs through this letter 
was not heeded by the conservative elders of the Portuguese 
synagogue. The exemptions he desired were not granted, and 
in the year 1817 his name was erased from the members of 
the congregation. A quarter of a century later, after many 
other secessions from Judaism had taken place, a number of 
members of this congregation, meeting with the same inflexible 
opposition to any proposed alteration of the laws, separated 
themselves from the parent body and established a form of 
worship which is still observed in the synagogue of Upper 
Berkeley Street. To this movement we shall refer more fully 
later on. ‘ 

The history of the families of Montefiore, Goldsmid and 
Rothschild, the living representatives of which continue to take 
the deepest-interest in everything that concerns the welfare of 
Judaism, is set forth in sufficient detail in Mr. Picciotto’s book. 
The widely-spread philanthropy of Sir Moses Montefiore, and 
the efforts he has made for the amelioration of the condition of 
the Jews in Palestine and other countries, are generally known 
and acknowledged; and by his strict adherence to all the 
ancient practices of his religion, he has done much to make 
orthodox Judaism respected, and to preserve it from the inno- 
vations which many have desired to introduce into its outward 
forms. The important part taken by the late Baron Goldsmid, 
in his endeavours to obtain the removal of Jewish disabilities, 
deserved perhaps fuller notice than it receives at Mr. Picciotto’s 
hands. He devoted during many years all his vast energies to 
the attainment of this one object, and the influence he exerted 
tended to accelerate the passing of a measure which has been 
productive of so much good to the Jewish community. To him 
also is partly due the rapid extension of University education 
which has taken place in the Metropolis. University College 
(but not the University of London, as is stated by our author) 
may be said, to some extent, to owe its existence to the efforts 
of Baron Goldsmid. To him and to the late Lord Brougham 
was due the idea of establishing in London a University simi- 
larly constituted to those of continental cities. This idea, 
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imperfectly adapted to English habits of thought, was not 
fully carried into effect; but University College was esta- 
blished, and subsequently King’s College and the University 
of London. To the Jewish population of London, the opening 
of University College was a great boon. It gave them for the 
first time the opportunity of gaining in England the advantages 
of University education, and helped to qualify them for that 
professional life into which they were so desirous to enter, and 
in which some few have succeeded in attaining to positions of 
eminence. 

It is strange that in a work which includes the names of 
many individuals who are better known for their genial habits 
and kindly sentiments than for any intellectual merits, and who 
have exerted little or no influence outside the limits of their 
community, the names of such celebrated scholars as Zedner 
and Deutsch should not have found a place. The modesty 
and painfully retired habits of Mr. Zedner, who for many years 
occupied an important post in the British Museum, may have 
caused his claims to be overlooked by Mr. Picciotto, though his 
reputation as a scholar made his name generally known in every 
circle of Orientalists in Europe. But the name of Deutsch, a 
very short time ago, was heard in every literary salon; and 
probably no number of the Quarterly Review reached so many 
editions as that which contained his famous article on the 
Talmud. No less strange does it seem that the author, 
actuated by a kind desire to pay a gracious tribute to the 
memory of one, who met a sudden and a painful death, 
which deprived his community of a life full of good feeling 
and earnest efforts, should, in his careful delineation of his 
character, which occupies a page and a half of print, introduce 
such details as the following: “At the age of six he composed 
some lines on a storm; at the age of nine he wrote prayers for 
his own use; and when he reached thirteen he produced a 
short humorous tale.”* We question very much whether allu- 
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sions such as these add to the respect which is due to the 
memory of him of whom they are written. The omissions and 
exaggerations which strike one in this portion of the book can 
easily be rectified in subsequent editions, either by Mr. Picci- 
otto himself, or by other writers, who will find in his work 
a valuable basis on which a more complete history may be 
raised. 

(2.) The social and political history of the Jews since their 
return to England is not without interest to the ordinary 
reader. It shews not only the means which the community 
found it: necessary to adopt in consequence of their material 
and intellectual development, but also the efforts they put 
forth to break down the barriers that deprived them of the 
privileges enjoyed by their Christian fellow-countrymen. It 
was perhaps fortunate for the Jews, and fortunate for Chris- 
tians also, that the Jews were banished from England during 
those years when religious fanaticism was strongest, and when 
the victims of intolerance were most numerous. For the Jews 
came back with no unpleasant memories ; and the pages of 
English history, throughout the years of their exile, are free 
from the record of cruelties which during this sad period 
would, without doubt, have been perpetrated on this persecuted 
race. Moreover, the Jews who returned were mostly men of 
position and of intelligence, and their numbers were limited. 
They did not entertain those feelings of animosity against their 
neighbours which persecution necessarily arouses; nor were 
they generally regarded with that repugnance which the 
cringing habits of a down-trodden people so frequently beget, 
on the part of those who have been accustomed to oppress 
them. 

They commenced a new life. Their former history in the 
island was too remote to arouse bitter memories, and the 
growing tendency towards freedom of thought encouraged the 
new settlers with hopes, which in the course of time were 
fully realized. What they had to guard against most strictly 
was the suspicion that they might endeavour to Judaize the 
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Christians. Such a suspicion was, at this time, undoubtedly 
entertained ; and in order to uproot it, these early Jewish 
immigrants appear to have considered it a point of honour not 
to attempt to convert, nor to receive into their community, 
any member of the Christian Church who might desire to 
enter it, So strictly was this principle observed, that after- 
wards there arose a tradition that one of the conditions of 
their return was that they should make no converts. This 
does not, however, seem to have been the case; but certain it 
is that up to the present day, although numerous conversions 
to Judaism have been effected on the continent, no Christian 
has been admitted into the pale of Judaism by any London 
Rabbi* To their steadfast adherence to this principle, and 
to the excellent laws which they drew up for the internal 
management of their own affairs, may be ascribed their 
gradual social elevation and their increase in numbers, wealth 
and influence. 

It will be remembered that the first Jewish settlers in 
England were of Portuguese descent, and came hither from 
Holland, into which country they had fled from the persecu- 
tions of the Inquisition. They were soon followed by immi- 
grants from Germany and Poland, most of whom were poor 
and uneducated, and were attracted by the prospect of better- 
ing their condition. The ancestors of the Portuguese Jews, 
having occupied at one time positions of political importance 
in the Spanish, Peninsula, and having contributed largely to 
the literary and scientific eminence of the Jews during the 
Middle Ages, looked down upon their more humbly born 
German and Polish brethren with some degree of scorn. Nor 
indeed did they always shew to them that amount of tolerance 
and consideration which a people that had suffered so much 
oppression might have been expected to exhibit. This feeling 
was kept alive, not only by the superiority of the Portuguese 
in wealth, in education and refinement, but likewise by the 
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fact, seemingly unimportant, that the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews used the Arabic, whilst the Polish and German Jews 
used the Syriac vowels in their pronunciation of the Hebrew 
language. This difference still exists, and serves, with one or 
two unimportant matters of ceremonial and liturgical observ- 
ance, to keep up an unnecessary distinction between the mem- 
bers of the same race. As the number of the German Jews 
increased in England, they established synagogues and schools, 
and successfully contested with their Portuguese brethren the 
pre-eminence of social status which these originally possessed. 
For some time marriages were seldom or never celebrated 
between members of the two communities; but such differ- 
ences now no longer exist, although the two communities are 
still governed by separate laws, and each is under the jurisdic- 
tion of its own spiritual chief. Already, for some time, the 
German congregation has become much more numerous and 
influential than the sister community. 

We are unable to follow Mr. Picciotto through his sketches 
of the early struggles of the Jews to obtain civil and political 
rights. No part of his history is more trustworthy, nor more 
carefully written, than that which he devotes to the considera- 
tion of the efforts they put forth to obtain full privileges of 
British subjects. The Naturalization Bill of 1753 and its 
repeal, the Alien Bill, and the successive Bills that have been 
passed for the removal of the civil and religious disabilities of 
the Jews, are matters of general English history, the origin . 
and scope of which are carefully treated in Mr. Picciotto’s 
book, in which also will be found a full discussion of the 
question of Jewish marriages, and of the legal difficulties 
which arose from the irregular manner in which they were 
frequently solemnized. 

One of the most important institutions among the Jews, 
which helped to give unity to their efforts to obtain civil and 
political enfranchisement, was the Board of Deputies, This 
Board was originally a Committee of members of the Portu- 
guese synagogue at Bevis Marks, known as a “Committee of 
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Diligence,” and appointed “by that community to represent 
the interests of the nation and to seize every opportunity to 
establish its freedom.” When the elders of the Portuguese 
community wished to congratulate George III. on his acces- 
sion to the throne, this Comimitteé was changed into a perma- 
nent Board. On this Board the members of the German 
synagogues were not represented ; but, subsequently, the other 
synagogues were solicited to send members to it, and the Board 
was thus constituted into a body representative of British 
Jews. The object of the Board was to watch all Acts of 
Parliament, laws, bills, &c., affecting the position or interests 
of the Jews, and to take action thereon. In 1828, Sir Moses 
Montefiore became a member of it, and retained the office of 
President till last year. During its existence, the Board, 
exceeding its former powers, has taken cognizance of foreign 
matters in which the interests of Jews have been threatened, 
and has obtained the influence of the British Government in 
the suppression of fanatical outbreaks, which often result in 
the sacrifice of Jewish lives. Recently, the Board invited the 
council of the Berkeley Street Synagogue, the members of 
which had separated themselves from the older congregations, 
to a share in the representation ; but certain technical difficul- 
ties seem to have prevented this desirable union from taking 
place. 

The frequent occurrence in the East of persecutions directed 
against the Jews, and the desire that was generally felt to do 
something that might permanently improve their social posi- 
tion, and secure for them the benefits of secular education, led 
a few years since, in the year 1871, to the establishment of a 
society known as the Anglo-Jewish Association, the objects 
of which, as stated in the report recently published, are—“ to 
obtain protection for unprotected brother-Israelites in foreign 
lands; and to bring secular instruction within the reach of 
those children of our people in whose native lands the means 

for instruction are either wanting or insufficient.” This Asso- 
ciation would hardly have been needed if the original consti- 
tution of the Board of Deputies had enabled that body to 
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undertake in a liberal spirit the protection and education of 
the Jews in these half-enlightened countries, in which the 
Jewish communities stand in need of external help. The 
Anglo-Jewish Association, which acts in concert with other 
bodies for the promotion of similar objects, is a branch of a 
larger society known as the Alliance Isradlite Universelle, 
which was established in Paris in the year 1860. This Ali- 
ance has branches and sub-branches in all the principal capi- — 
tals of Europe, in America, Australia and in other British 
colonies; in Algeria, Morocco, Tunis, &. It has founded 
schools in Aleppo, Bagdad, Beyrouch, Constantinople, Larache, 
Magador, Salonica, Smyrna, Tangiers, Tetuan and other places, 
and has been endeavouring for some time past to instil habits 
of industry into the rising generation in Jerusalem by the 
establishment of an industrial school in Jaffa, which is ably 
presided over by M. Netter. The condition of the Jewish 
population in Jerusalem had been for some time a reproach 
to the Jews of Western Europe. The greater part of them had 
lived for years on charity, and the spirit of independence had 
consequently become well-nigh extinctin them. A large sum 
of money has very recently been collected for the purpose of 
presenting a testimonial to Sir Moses Montefiore, and as the 
worthy baronet has expressed the wish that his name might 
be permanently associated with a scheme for the amelioration 
of the condition of the Palestinian Jews, the fund will be 
devoted to this object ; and efforts will be made so to employ 
it as not to aggravate the existing pauperism. That the 
Anglo-Jewish Association is an institution, the objects and 
ramifications of which extend beyond the limits of merely 
communal matters connected with the Jews of England, may 
be the reason why no reference is made to its existence in the 
work before us. ’ 

In the social history of English Jews, their organizations 
for the relief and education of the poor occupy an important 
place; and due prominence is given to them in Mr. Picciotto’s 
sketches. The Jews have always regarded the education of 
their poor as a religious duty, and there has never been a.time 
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when the children of a Jewish community lacked the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the elements of primary instruction. In 
almost every city the school-house is next to the synagogue, 
and it is a suggestive fact that the word commonly in use 
among the German Jews for synagogue is “Schule.” Here in 
London “a school was established as soon as the first house of 
worship had been erected; the Rabbi of the congregation, not- 
withstanding the very modest salary he received, devoted 
several hours daily to the religious instruction of the children; 
and to impart greater efficiency to the system of education 
pursued, a warden was appointed to supervise the establish- 
ment.”* The edifice in which the Portuguese Jews now 
worship in Bevis Marks dates from the year 1699, and the 
Jewish school still attached to it is probably a few years older. 
The schools belonging both to the Portuguese and German 
congregations are educational institutions of very great merit. 
The Jews’ Free School is the largest institution of the kind in 
the United Kingdom, It is supported mainly by the liberality 
of the Rothschild family, and receives an unlimited number of 
children. Originally opened in the year 1815 for 600 boys and 
300 girls, its benefits are now enjoyed by over 2500 children. 
These schools were originally denominational, and supported 

entirely by voluntary contributions. Recently, many of them 
have been placed under Government inspection, and certain 
modifications in the arrangements of the hours devoted to 
religious instruction have consequently been rendered neces- 
sary. All children attending these schools receive instruction 
in the Hebrew language, in addition to the subjects required 
by the Code. What effect the rise of undenominational Board 
Schools may have on the existence of these institutions, it is 
difficult to say. At present they are liberally supported by the 
community ; but fears are beginning to be expressed that this 
support may not always continue, now that the advantages 
of secular education can be obtained at the ordinary Board 
Schools. 
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The Jewish community appears to have been equally zealous 
in establishing institutions for the relief of the material wants 
of its poor, and in making provision for its aged and infirm. 
As early as the year 1666 “was founded the Hebra of Bikur 
Holim, or Society for Visiting the Sick,” and since that time 
many more charities have been instituted, all of which are 
carefully watched over and administered. The enormous 
influx of Jewish poor from all parts of the Continent, but 
notably from Poland, severely taxed the resources of their 
more fortunate brethren, who have never ceased to endeavour 
to alleviate their wants. At the close of the last century the 
state of the poor Jews had become so deplorable, that a com- 
prehensive scheme was suggested for the amelioration of their 
condition. This scheme, after having been fully discussed, 
was placed by Mr. A. Goldsmid in the hands of Mr. Addington, 
who was then Chancellor of the Exchequer, and appears, from 
the notice of it in Mr. Picciotto’s book, to have been eminently 
adapted to meet the urgent wants of the community. But the 
state of the poor among the Portuguese Jews, unsatisfactory 
as it may have been, was absolute excellence as compared with 
the condition of the German and Polish Jews; and, as the 
scheme suggested joint action on the part of both congre- 
gations, the Portuguese, who already possessed institutions 
almost adequate to their wants, were unwilling to make the 
sacrifice which such an amalgamation involved, and by their 
opposition ultimately overthrew the proposal. Mr. Picciotto 
says, “The scheme, of which we have given the barest outline, 
would have effected an incalculable amount of good, had it 
been duly carried out at the time it was proposed.” But the 
narrow-minded policy of the Portuguese congregation prevented 
their adopting it ; and among the reasons.which they adduced _ 
for not joining in the proposed scheme, they appear to have 
stated, “that they differed greatly from the Germans in cere- 
monies, customs and pronunciation, so that they could not 
read prayers together, and that each community formed a 
distinct political (not religious) body; that during the previous 
fifty years the German Jews, especially the poorer classes, had 
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increased so prodigiously in numbers, that their poor bore no 
proportion to the Portuguese poor, who were already provided 
for.”* Since this time, the energy and intelligence of the 
German congregations have enabled them to cope, to some 
extent, with the difficulties arising from the constant influx of 
poor foreign Jews. Numerous charitable institutions have 
been established, the most important of which is the Jewish 
Board of Guardians, which administers with singular ability 
the funds at its disposal, and has done much to alleviate the 
causes which were found, to so great an extent, to conduce to 
pauperism. 

(3.) The religious history of the Jews was for many cen- 
turies almost a perfect blank. From the destruction of the 
second temple till the close of the eighteenth century, ie. for 
a period of about 1700 years, the Jewish religion, which had 
undergone considerable development during the age of the 
Bible, had remained practically unchanged. Even during this 
long period of stagnation, certain modifications of the ancient 
practices of Judaism were introduced, which were found neces- 
sary to meet the requirements and ever-varying circumstances 
of social life. But from the time when the Traditional Law, 
for its better preservation, was first committed to writing, and 
the Gemara or Commentary had grown around it, the Talmud 
regulated and fixed the religious character of Judaism, so 
that any very considerable changes became almost impossible. 
Nor, indeed, do they seem to have been required; for the Jews 
throughout this period were shut out from all participation in 
the labours and occupations of the people among whom they 
lived ; and they consequently experienced no temptation nor 
desire to modify the laws, which, though they reduced their 
social and religious life to a rigid discipline, strengthened the 
bonds that united them with one another. 

Thus the religion of the first settlers in England was strict 
Rabbinical Judaism, and their ceremonial observances were, 
with a few slight modifications, the same as had been prac- 
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tised during many preceding centuries. This conservatism 
shewed itself not only in their strict observance of all institu- 
tions which the written traditions of the Rabbis had conse- 
crated, but in their equally steadfast adherence to those con- 
gregational enactments which were peculiar to their synagogue, 
and which had been drawn up for the regulation of their own 
internal affairs. This veneration for existing laws character- 
ized their early relations with other synagogues, and prevented 
them, as we have already seen, from assisting their German 
brethren in the endeavour to improve the condition of the 
entire Jewish poor. The German Jews, on the other hand, 
although equally zealous in their efforts to uphold Rabbinical 
Judaism, appear to have been less indisposed to make occa- 
sional changes in their outward practices, which might serve 
to elevate their form of worship. It may be that the religious 
spirit of Catholicism had left its mark on the tone of thought 
of the Jews who had originally lived in Spain, Portugal and 
Italy, and that the freer tendencies of the Teutonic mind 
had exerted some influence on the German Jews who had first 
settled in England. A noteworthy difference is observable in 
the amount of power which the laws of each congregation con- 
ferred upon its spiritual head. By the laws of the German 
Jews, which were formulated in 1722, “the authority of the 
Rabbi was considerably restricted. He was not permitted to 
place any one in Herem or excommunication without the sanc- 
tion of the parnassim or wardens, nor to perform marriage or 
pronounce divorce, nor to interfere in any quarrel.” And Mr. 
Picciotto further tells us, that “the civil authorities were 
evidently desirous of curtailing the power of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, and the latter were made entirely dependent on 
the former.” * 

But the German Jews do not appear to have been very much 
in advance of their Portuguese brethren in practical liberality, 
seeing that in the year 1761, when the German community 
had so far increased in numbers and prosperity that the erec- 
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tion of an additional synagogue seemed desirable, the opposi- 
tion with which their proposal was met was so vehement, that 
although no formal excommunication was pronounced against 
the members of the new synagogue, the priests of the older 
congregation were forbidden to minister to them any religious 
rites, and persons were warned against unwarily attending their 
place of worship. The new synagogue, however, flourished, 
notwithstanding this opposition, and the jealousy between the 
two congregations was not of long duration. 

The strict adherence to every regulation on which custom 
had placed its seal, which characterized, though not to the 
same extent, both Jewish congregations, and the exaggerated 
importance which they attached to the observance of several 
obsolete laws, tended to drive away from the community many 
members, who experienced uncompromising resistance to every 
effort they made to obtain ecclesiastical sanction to changes 
even of the most moderate kind. Thus it happened that seve- 
ral of the wealthiest and most enlightened families of the Por- 
tuguese Jews nominally embraced Christianity, and became 
absorbed in the wider world which they had joined. It might 
have been thought, that the losses which the community thus 
suffered would have shewn those who had authority vested in 
their hands the necessity of making such concessions as would 
tend to harmonize the mere ceremonies of Judaism and the 
outward forms of worship with the new ideas which, under the 
happy auspices of increased toleration, were daily gaining 
ground, But this was not the case. The religious torpor 
which centuries of persecution had induced could not easily 
be shaken off; and when the full light of toleration at length 
dawned upon the Jews, it warmed and vivified the limbs, but 
dazzled the eyes, of Judaism. For Judaism was not prepared 
for the full consequencss of toleration. Its ordinances had 
been framed for other times and other circumstances. The 
removal of civil and religious disabilities, the spread of secular 
education, the freedom to enter professional careers, were new 
features in their history, which seemed to demand some corre- 
sponding changes in the ancient forms of the religion that 
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entered so intimately into their social life. There thus arose 
a struggle between those who thought that Judaism was 
capable of development in accordance with the altered cir- 
cumstances which surrounded it, and the staunch and con- 
scientious conservators of ancient customs. They argued that, 
just in the same way as the religion had adapted itself to the 
exigencies of time and place in former ages, and had thrown 
off observances, modified practices aud adopted new laws as 
they seemed necessary, so now, when Judaism was entering on 
a new phase of life, its outward form should be in accordance 
with the requirements of modern thought; that the fact of its 
having undergone few changes during several centuries did not 
prove its incapability of development, since those centuries had 
been periods of stagnation, and the external circumstances of 
the Jews had remained unaltered; that the process of deve- 
lopment and adaptation which had gone on uninterruptedly 
through the period of the Prophets, during the Babylonian 
captivity, and under the liberal influence of the early Rabbis, 
down to the time when the Talmud was completed, and even 
subsequently, should be resumed, so that Judaism might cor- 
rectly represent the religious feelings of living Jews. 

These arguments, which had been urged more forcibly in 
Germany than in England, were answered by the orthodox 
party, who maintained that such changes as ‘had taken place 
in former times were introduced on the authority of a Synhe- 
drion, which fully represented the Jews, and was competent 
to decide points of Jewish law; that no such authority could 
attach to the changes which were now proposed to be intro- 
duced ; that the toleration which was being extended to the 
Jews might not be permanent; and that consequently the Jews 
were not justified in deviating from the practices which they 
had observed for centuries, which had helped to guard their 
religion from the varied influences of changing forms of thought, 
and which had served to unite them even in their dispersion 
within the limits of a common nationality. 

From the death of Moses Mendelssohn in the year 1786, 
when, after the lapse of many centuries, the Jews first found 
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the gates of knowledge thrown open to them, almost to the 
present time, the contest between the party of progress and 
the conscientious upholders of Rabbinical Judaism has been 
keen and ardent. The secessions from Judaism were greater 
in Germany than in England, and those who valued too dearly 
their national birthright to forsake the religion of their fathers, 
and who nevertheless believed that Judaism as a religion was 
compatible with the requirements of Western civilization, and 
was not opposed to the free social intercourse between Jew 
and Christian, withdrew from the authority of their orthodox 
teachers, and modified the ceremonies of their religion and its 
forms of worship, according to the religious sentiments which 
a higher education had aroused in them. Hence arose several 
reformed synagogues in different parts of Germany, some of 
which diverged much further than others from the traditions 
of Rabbinical Judaism. The movement found favour among 
the German settlers in the United States, where at the present 
time several splendid temples are reared in which Judaism is 
practised according to the particular views of separate congre- 
gations. The change of principle which underlies these reforms 
is no doubt considerable ; for it indicates the right of separate 
congregations to make changes in the outward forms of the 
religion which shall not necessarily be binding on the rest of 
the community. There is certainly some authority in the early 
history of the Jews for the adoption of such a course ; but its 
effect on the, Judaism of the future will be far more consider- 
able than we are able now to suspect. 

The new development which Judaism was undergoing on 
the Continent was not without effect on the Jews of England. 
These, however, did not desire, nor were they prepared for, 
changes of the same character as were demanded by their 
continental brethren. The German Jews were anxious to take 
up the thread of religious development where the pre-Tal- 
mudic Rabbis had dropped it, and to follow it out to its logical 

consequences. The English Jews required nothing more than 
the introduction of a few improvements in the conduct of the 
worship ; the abolition of certain Rabbinical ordinances, which 
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were clearly of a temporary character, and which had originally 
been introduced in opposition to the direct letter of the Bible; 
and permission to worship in a synagogue in the West-end of 
London, where most of the wealthier Jews then resided. 

The movement commenced among members of the Portu- 
guese congregation about the year 1838. The origin was 
nothing more than a desire to possess a house of worship in 
the West-central district of London, near to the homes of a 
large number of the more influential members of. the Bevis 
Marks synagogue. This proposal, however, was in direct 
opposition to one of the laws of the congregation, which “ for- 
bade, under the severest penalties, the assemblage of ten or 
more men for the purposes of reciting prayers within a certain 
radius of the synagogue ;”* and we have already seen with 
what religious firmness these laws were upheld. The lesson 
which was conveyed in the solemn warning of Isaac D’Israeli, 
and in the subsequent defections from Judaism of many of its 
most illustrious members, was lost upon the elders of the Por- 
tuguese synagogue, and timely concessions not having been 
granted, a serious schism occurred among English Jews, and a 
new place of worship was established, which has since been 
known as the West London Synagogue of British Jews. A 
few members of the German congregation having joined the 
movement, the new synagogue was opened on the 27th of 
January, 1842. As its members increased, chiefly by seces- 
sions from the German synagogues and by the influx of foreign 
Jews, it was found necessary to open a larger synagogue in 
Margaret Street; and subsequently the congregation has re- 
moved to Berkeley Street, where its members still hold public 
worship. 

The differences which separate the reformers from the main 
body of English Jews are seemingly unimportant, and yet at 
the time they brought upon the new congregation the full 
penalties of excommunication, and aroused many bitter feel- 
ings, which have happily long since subsided. The principal 
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points of difference consist in the abolition of the holiday 
which had in very early times been added to each of the festi- 
vals. As the period at which the festivals were to be cele- 
brated depended on lunar observations, it was found not 
always practicable to acquaint distant communities with the 
exact time at which the festival should be observed. In order 
to ensure the simultaneous celebration of the festival by all 
Jews, it was enacted that a day should be added to each of 
the festivals in addition to those prescribed in the Pentateuch. 
Subsequently, when the dates of the festivals were fixed by 
astronomical calculations, and calendars were drawn up which 
ensured their celebration on the same day throughout the 
entire world, this additional day was preserved in deference to 
the authority of ancient usage. The new congregation re- 
solved to revert to the practice of Biblical times, and decided 
no longer to observe this second day. 

The other differences consisted in the conduct of the wor- 
ship; and of these, many have since been adopted by the 
orthodox synagogues. Thus, sermons are now generally deli- 
vered in English ; the mode of worship, which had previously 
been so deficient in decorum as to prevent many pious Jews 
from taking part in it, has been considerably improved ; and 
although the prayers have not been shortened, the morning 
service in some synagogues has been divided into two parts, 
the earlier portion of which is attended by very few persons 
beyond the ordinary officials. These reforms, however, and 
the prospect of obtaining others, together with the traditional 
conservatism of Jews, which makes them desirous to preserve 
as far as possible uniformity in the externals of their worship, 
have prevented the reform movement from spreading as rapidly: 
in England as in other countries. Another cause which has 
impeded the progress of reform is the religious indifference 
which, during the last quarter of a century, has fallen upon 
_ the members of all denominations. The sceptical opinions 
which the higher criticism of the Scriptures has evoked, and 
the almost entire absence of religious feeling which the too 
rapid digestion of the results of modern scientific thought has 
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in some cases produced, are as plainly manifested in Jewish 
as in Christian society. The indifferent readily subscribe to 
what exists, whilst the zealous agitate for reform. Just as 
in the Christian world there are found many members of the 
Established Church who cannot adopt its tenets, but whose 
religious opinions are so unsettled that from mere indifference 
they continue to belong to it, so there exists a vast number of 
Jews who no longer conform to the observances of Judaism, 
but whom the mere vis znertiw retains among the members of 
the orthodox party. 

In Manchester, the more influential portion of the Jewish 
community have established a synagogue on almost the same 
principles as those of Berkeley Street, and have adopted the 
same Prayer-book ; and very recently a small community of 
Jews in the South of London worship in a temporary building 
in accordance with the same ritual. 

The reform movement in London is the only really impor- 
tant event which the historian has to chronicle with respect to 
the development of Judaism. Since the year 1840, the seces- 
sions from Judaism have almost entirely ceased. This is no 
doubt partly due to the fact that the Jew is no longer excluded 
by his religion from attaining to many of the highest positions 
in the law and in the state, and partly to the improvements 
that have been introduced into synagogal service. What fur- 
ther changes Judaism may undergo—whether it will develop 
differently in different countries, or whether changes shall be 
introduced by a synod representative of the Jews of all the 
world, which shall have authority to bring the externals of 
Judaism into harmony with the varying circumstances in 
which it may exist—are questions of vital importance to the 
religion, the solution of which the future will disclose. It is 
certain that the development of Judaism as a spiritual force 
depends to some extent on the religious tone-of modern 
thought, and it is very doubtful whether any comprehensive . 
changes will be introduced until the fundamental doctrines of 
Natural Religion shall have been established on a securer’ basis 
than that on which they now temporarily rest. 
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Before taking leave of Mr. Picciotto’s interesting volume, 
we must make a few remarks on the manner in which he has 
performed the very laborious task he assigned himself. The 
arrangement of the contents of the volume suffers from the 
manner in which it was originally published. It is too true 
to its title ; and we could wish that the “Sketches” had been 
developed into a connected History. The style in which it is 
written is very un-uniform. Some portions, such as the Intro- 
duction, the history of the Marriage Law, and those chapters 
which treat of the removal of Jewish Disabilities, are written 
with clearness and perspicuity, and the language is free from 
that somewhat stilted phraseology which frequently occurs in 
other parts of the book. What we mean is sufficiently exem- 
plified by such passages as, “The gay courtiers of fair Albion 
worshipped as their divinities only Bacchus and Venus;”* “ In 
England their blood became allied to. Albion’s proudest aristo- 
cracy.” But this error of style reaches a pathetic climax in 
a passage in which our author describes the sad and sudden 
termination to a life of promise, and the grief which a bereaved 
mother necessarily experienced. Speaking of the late Arthur 
Lumley Davids, he says: “ His pure spirit flew to his Creator. 
To the sorrow of his broken-hearted mother we need not 
advert here. Nothing could console her; not even the gene- 
rous testimonial of Sultan Mahmoud IL, who presented to 
Mrs. Davids a splendid diamond ring,....’+ Imagine a mo- 
ther’s grief consoled by a diamond ring from a Turkish Sultan! 

Apart from these imperfections of style, the work possesses 
decided merit, and is an interesting addition to the scant in- 
formation we possess with respect to the growth and develop- 
inent of the Anglo-Jewish community. It has been prepared 
with considerable care, and the evidences of patient investiga- 
tion and research are visible on nearly every page. Although 
not free from slight inaccuracies, it may be pronounced a trust- 
worthy work ; and what we consider its greatest merit is, that 
it is written with uniform impartiality, and is free from that 
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sectarian bias which too often exists in a community that is 
disturbed by even slight differences of opinion. It is, more- 
over, the work of a man who dearly loves his people, who 
grieves over their failings, and is proud to be able to chronicle 
their great achievements. His work is a first essay towards a 
connected History of the Jews of England, and as such it 
forms a valuable contribution to that wider History of Juda- 
ism, which in course of time will include the histories of all 
separate communities, shewing what purposes they severally 
served in the continuous development of that religion which 
looks back to Abraham as the rock whence it was hewn. 


PHiItie MAGNUS. 


V.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1, Itala-Fragmente der Paulinischen Briefe, nebst Bruchstiicken einer 
Vorhieronymidnischen-ubersetzung des ersten Johannisbriefes. 
(Fragments of the Versio Itala of the Epistles of Paul, with 
minute Portions of an Antehieronymian Translation of the First 
Epistle of John.) Von L. Ziegler, Studien Lehrer am k. Maxi- 
milian. Gymnasium zu Marburg. 1875. - 


When the article in this Review (Vol. XI. p. 318) was written, 
nothing of the Versio Itala of the New Testament was known 
beyond the Gospels. We welcome the addition which Ziegler has 
made to our scanty remains of it by the publication of these Frag- 
ments of the Pauline Epistles, and an important part of the First 
Epistle of John. : 

We owe the recovery of these Fragments to a fortunate accident. 
Collections of ancient MSS. have suffered grievously at the hands 
of bookbinders, who, if they wanted a stout piece of parchment to 
stiffen their covers, found ancient membrane excellent material for 
their purpose. And they fixed by preference upon the oldest, as of 
least value. They have not always, however, been destructives ; 
occasionally they have proved conservative. When in the course 
of years the book required to be re-bound, the scrap of parchment 
came again to light ; and if it fortunately caught the eye of a paleo- 
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grapher and a scholar, its antiquity has been recognized, its obsolete 
writing read and construed, its disjointed portions re-united, and 
its Jacwne ingeniously filled up. The carelessness of binders in 
placing together leaves belonging to different authors, has frequently 
led to the apprehension that a portion had been lost. Such as we 
have described has been the history of these Fragments of the Versio 
Itala. They have been recovered from a volume now in the royal 
library of Munich, and formerly belonging to an ecclesiastical insti- 
tution at Freising, in Bavaria. The editor, Dr. Ziegler, calls them 
Fragments of the Versio Itala, by which he means antehieronymian, 
or anterior to the Vulgate of Jerome. This involves an assumption 
which cannot be admitted without proof. For though Augustine 
gives a decided preference, among a multitude of versions, to that 
which he calls the Itala, it is quite possible that the Fragments in 
question may be of some other besides that to which the name 
properly belongs. In our former article we pointed out, that the 
name described a version in use in Augustine’s time in that region 
of the Italian peninsula which lies at the foot of the Alps, Lombardy 
and Piedmont, from towns in which, Vercelli, Verona, Brescia, 
Bobbio, MSS. of this version have been derived. It may also rea- 
sonably be extended to codices derived from libraries which, though 
not included in this district, are known to have been in close 
relations with it, such as Luxeuil, St. Gall and Corbie. No such 
presumption exists in favour of the Freisinger MS., and we are 
compelled to ask on what authority the title of “ Itala~Fragmente” 
has been given to it? There can be no standard of comparison, for 
nothing was previously known of any Italic version of the Pauline 
Epistles or those of St. John. 

Augustine, when he left Italy for Africa, would surely take with 
him a copy of the version which he praises so highly, and we might 
therefore expect to find in his quotations from the Gospels, sub- 
sequent to the time when by his residence in Italy he became 
acquainted with it, a general agreement with the Itala as.we know 
it from the editions of Blanchini and Sabatier. And this expec- 
tation is confirmed by. the comparison of his quotations with its 
readings. Miinter, in his “Primordia Ecclesiz Africane,” has shewn 
that proconsular Africa received the gospel from Italy ; and there 
is such a general resemblance between the Versio Itala and the 
quotations of the African writers who succeeded Augustine, that 
Cardinal Wiseman considered Africana, and not Itala, to be the 
proper equivalent of untehicronymiuna. This conformity is obsery- 
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able in the quotations of Aurelius, Bishop of Carthage, a contem- 
porary of Augustine, and of Capreolus, his suecessor. In the quota- 
tions of the earlier African writers, as Tertullian and Cyprian, no 
such conformity with the Itala is observable. 

What gives special interest to the discovery of the Freisinger 
Fragment is, that it contains, after the Pauline Epistles and that. to 
the Hebrews, a portion of the First Epistle of John, chap. ii, 8— 
v. 9, just including the text of the Heavenly Witnesses. In the 
days when the contest among critics over this famous text still 
raged, what a sensation would have been occasioned by the disco- 

very of a Latin MS., the text of which belonged to the period before 
the Vulgate, containing 1 John v. 7 a prima manu! How would 
it have been hailed by the champions of orthodoxy as a providential 
event! At present its interest is purely critical; but its claim to 
the antiquity involved in the epithet antehieronymian is not to be 
admitted without further scrutiny. It has been conclusively shewn 
by Porson* that the text is never quoted by the writers who lived 
before Jerome. Against the argument derived from Jerome’s own 
silence, the advocates of its existence in his time can only plead the 
Prologue to Pope Damasus, in which he is made to allege that 
unfaithful translators had omitted 1 John y. 7, an acknowledged 
forgery. Certainly there is no ground for supposing that the 
Freisinger Fragment is part of a MS. written before the time of 
Jerome. The two oldest MSS. of the Vulgate itself, the Codd. 
Fuldensist and Amiatinus, want the seventh verse ; some of them 
betray interpolation by introducing the Heavenly Witnesses with 
sicut, shewing that they originated in a gloss upon the earthly wit- 
nesses ; some by transposing the 7th and 8th verses.{ This is the 
order in which they stand in the Freisinger Fragment, and would 
alone be sufficient to discredit the idea that it was written before 
the formation of the Vulgate text. Its absolute age it is of less 
importance to fix ; it is a question for paleeographers. 

Martin, a zealous defender of this text, who maintains that the 
Arians had cut out of the Greek MSS. “un des plus beaux passages 


* Letters to Travis, pp. 1386, 239, 283. A work which, along with Bentley on 
Phalaris, Farmer on the Learning of Shakespear, and Todd’s Authorship of Hikon 
Basilike, may claim to have settled once for all a question debated among critics. 

+ Ziegler, p. 5. 

t+ Griesbach, Diatribe in locum 1 Jobn vy. 7, p. 12, says no Latin MS. written 
before the 9th century has the 7th verse, only a few written in the 10th; the 
great majority belong to later centuries. 
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dans I’Keriture Sainte,”* would have seen a special providence 
guiding the shears of the binder when he helped himself to the 


_ Freisinger MS. For it so happened that he took away one-half of 


the 7th, 8th and 9th verses, but left enough for the editor to supply 
with certainty the missing part. Restored, and the contractions 
extended, it reads: Quoniam tres sunt gui testificantur in terra, 
spiritus et aqua et sanguis et tres sunt qui testificantur in colo, pater 
et verbum et spiritus sanctus et hi tres unum sunt. Besides the 
transposition of verses 7 and 8, the Freisinger Fragment varies from 
the Vulgate by having testificantur for testimonium dant in the 
clause of the Heavenly Witnesses. 

Griesbach, having in his edition of 1806 separated by lines these 
words from the text, adds, “spuria sunt ideoque ex sacro codice 
eliminanda.” He only repeats here, in the form of a judicial sen- 
tence, the critical judgment which he had pronounced in his edition 
of 1776. In the century since elapsed, millions upon millions of 
Testaments and Bibles have been sent forth from our authorized 
printing-offices in which the spurious words stand without an indi- 
cation, such as our earlier Bibles afforded, of their doubtful autho- 
rity. We venture to anticipate that when the New Testament 


_ comes forth from the Chamber of Revision, the foul blot which for 


centuries has disfigured this Epistle will have disappeared—the 
imposture will have been eliminated. But will this example of 
candour and honesty be generally followed? Will Convocation 
memorialize the Crown to cause the spurious words to be omitted 
in every edition of the Scriptures published by authority? Will 
Lord Shaftesbury move that henceforth they shall not appear in any 
copy circulated by the members and agents of his Society, or that, 
in any version made from. the interpolated text, a note shall be 
inserted warning the reader of its spuriousness? The corrected 
version of the Revisionists will be in few hands comparatively, and 
those of the cultivated classes ; there will be little zeal for the cir- 


culation of the pure text ; the common man will have the old book 
in his hands—-perhaps cling to it in preference, as hallowed by time 


and more complete. Nothing short of a general agreement of all 
religious societies to be no longer instrumental in imposing a shame- 
ful forgery on the world as the word of God will avail. They 
cannot repair the mischief done in past ages ; they will be without 
excuse if they persist in the same course. _ K. 


* Porson to Travis, p. 23. 
VOL. XIII. 2H 
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2. The Priesthood in the Light.of the New Testament. The Congre- 
gational Union Lecture for 1876. By E. Mellor, D.D. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


This is a good book, but it might have been a better one. It has 
the usual fault of books made to order, that a great part of it con- 
sists of matter which does not spontaneously result from the con- 
sideration of the subject, but is introduced to fill up the necessities 
of the external demand. Thus the topics of “The Lord’s Supper” 
and “ The Confessional” are here discussed in a manner and to an 
extent by which the proper question of “The Priesthood” is thrown 
into the shade. While the discussion is thus in some respects 
unnaturally widened, it is in others injuriously narrowed. The 
title of the book informs us that it is “in the light of the New 
Testament” that “the Priesthood” will be regarded ; and this pur- 
pose has been strictly adhered to. -The moral view of the case has 
been, for the most part, put on one side. We greatly doubt the 
wisdom of this course. We are inclined to think that the moral 
evil of priestcraft is much more likely to be appreciated by all 
parties—Catholic and Protestant—than is its unscriptural character. 
That character is set forth by Dr. Mellor with unanswerable truth- 
fulness; but this scarcely touches the danger to which Protestants 
are exposed, and will be ineffective with respect to Catholics. 
Catholics accept their doctrine of the priesthood on the authority of 
the Church ; and Protestants are induced to yield to the priestly 
theory on grounds of order and expediency. Both may therefore 
easily escape from a purely scriptural argument ; but both are open 
to arguments which concern the just claims of relative action 
between man and man, and the right means of promoting the 
interests of truth and peace in religious affairs. We could have 
desired that this latter method of reasoning had been more largely 
adopted in addition to the former one ; for, as the case now stands, 
the chief, if not the only, end accomplished will be that of 
strengthening the already fixed belief of that class of evangelical 
theologians to which the writer of the work before us belongs. We 
should, perhaps, be justified in concluding that the smallness of 
effect was intimately connected with the fact, that this is a series of 
Congregational Union Lectures, and not an independent production 
of an individual thinker. . 

We take up the case, however, as it is stated, and there are two 
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points of reflection which have been thus suggested to us in the 
reading of these Lectures. 

The first relates to the nature of the Christian ministry. It is 
not only perfectly clear that this ministry does not partake of the 
nature of a priesthood, but it does not comprise anything in the 
nature of a separate order of men. ‘The New Testament does not 
acknowledge a distinction between clergy and laity. The Christian 
ministry is simply constituted by the duties it has to discharge, and 
these duties are intended only to be distributed according to qualifi- 
eation and opportunity. The scriptural designations of the minis- 
terial office apply to the functions of the office as such, and do not 
convey any idea approaching to that of caste. We are not sure 
that Dr, Mellor does not agree with us in this-view. We have not 
found in his volume any statement against it; but it is certainly 
not insisted upon with the emphasis which we think its importance 
would have justified. It lies at the root of the question. If the 
Christian ministry is a mere office formed by virtue of the work to 
be done, there is no possible room for the’notion of a priesthood as 
belonging to it. The comparison does not lie between one rank and 
another—priestly or not—but between a priestly rank on the one 
hand, and that which, on the other, does not aspire to the dignity 
of a rank at all. 

The second point which has given rise to some reflection on our 
part relates to the priesthood of Christ. Is that priesthood real or 
figurative? Dr. Mellor considers it to be real. He insists fre- 
quently and strongly upon its reality. Speaking of the teaching of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, he says: “It is impossible to conceive 
of any language being framed which should express with greater 
precision the one great truth that a propitiation has been offered by 
the great High-priest of our profession, whose efficacy sums up and 
satisfies all the sacrifices of the ancient dispensation, and renders 
any future sacrifice an impertinence and a mockery.”* On the con- 
trary, we hold that the priesthood of Christ was figurative. Our 
appeal would also lie to the Epistle to the Hebrews. The argument 
of that Epistle which bears upon the subject is, not that the efficacy 
of Christ’s offering sums up and satisfies the sacrifices of the ancient 
dispensation, but that Christ’s offering symbolically exhibited the 
abolition of all efficacy as attaching to sacrifice in the sense of the 
ancient dispensation. “Now hath he obtained a more excellent 


* Priesthood, p. 268. 
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ministry, by how much also is he the mediator of a better covenant 
which was established upon better promises.”* The same figura- 
tive use of the idea of priesthood which is made in application to 
Christ, is also made in application to Christians, when we are told 
that they “are built up a spiritual house, an holy priesthood to 
offer up spiritual sacrifices.” + This figurative conception of the 
priesthood of Christ very much strengthens the reasoning drawn 
from the New Testament against any priestly theory of the Chris- 
tian ministry. If it be true that, in spite of the representation of 
the validity of Christ’s priesthood, nothing of the same character 
can legitimately attach to the administration of Christianity by his 
followers, it must be still more true that they can lay no claim to 
priestly authority if he was not a priest in any other than a sym- 
bolical sense. It is, as standing before men in the place of Christ, 
as being his ambassadors and vicegerents, that certain Church offi-. 
cials assume to be priests, and as long as his priesthood is main- 
tained to be efficacious for human redemption, on the ground of the 
merit of its sacrifice, this assumption can gather to itself some 
appearance of consistency ; but if he himself did not belong to the 
priestly order, if he came to fulfil a work which involved the 
destruction of the very principle of priesthood within the circle of 
his influence, there is no occasion left for the priestly assumption 
in any connection with Christ which could by possibility be formed, 


however intimate or exalted it might be. 
JoHN GorRDON,. 


3. Mind: a Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. Edited 
by George Croom Robertson, M.A. Nos. I. and IL, January and 
April, 1876. London: Williams and Norgate. 


The close and vital connection between free theology and con- 
temporaneous philosophy will naturally lead our readers to view 
with interest the advent of a new Quarterly devoted specially to 
psychological and philosophical research. It used to be said that 
metaphysics would not grow in Britain south of the Tweed ; but now 
that the empirical systems of Mill, Bain, Spencer and Lewes have 
been promulgated, it cannot be questioned that a large and in- 
creasing number of thoughtful men in this country are devoting 
earnest attention to this subject, and the marked success which, we 
hear, has so far attended this new literary venture, shews that 


* Heb. viii. 6, + 1 Pets 
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philosophy of a certain sort need not despair of receiving cordial 
welcome and wide-spread culture among us. At the present junc- 
ture, too, the appearance of such a journal is most opportune, for 
the conception of Evolution, which now dominates over the sphere 
of Physical Science, is rapidly invading the realms of Mental 
Science also. Perplexing questions arise on the very threshold ot 
Psychology; and many students, now wandering in the maze of 
conflicting theories, will gratefully welcome the light and guidance 
which a really good psychological journal may be expected to 
furnish. 

The editor’s name, the preface, and the prevalent tone of the 
first two numbers, sufficiently indicate that the impulse to which we 
owe this timely attempt to meet a real want comes from the ex- 
periential side of the philosophical world. In some respects we 
may regard this as an advantage; for, on the one hand, this is the 
only philosophy that seems at present to have a chance of gaining 
to any wide extent the public ear; and, on the other hand, it is 
very desirable that the empirical method should have a fair innings 
in this country, just as the opposite method had in Germany during 
the earlier years of this century. Though the @ priori method has 
been unable to make good its lofty pretensions, and has now fallen 
somewhat into the background, yet it has no doubt imported into 
philosophical thought some ideas which will never die; and if Em- 
piticism, which is now in the ascendant, shall prove, as we believe 
it will, equally incompetent to give a satisfying account of human 
nature and human knowledge, it will certainly deliver us from some 
one-sided and false conceptions, and help to prepare the way for the 
incoming of a harmonizing philosophy which, being based on a more 
careful psychology, shall furnish satisfaction to both the scientific 
and the metaphysical needs of the soul. 

And while, as we have said, the inspiration of our new Review is 
distinctly anti-metaphysical, yet its pages are declared to be open to 
all competent contributors, without respect to their philosophical 
creed, “‘ Mind’ (we are told) will not be the organ of any philo- 
sophical school, unless it be held to be the mark of a school to give 
prominence to psychological inquiry.” This is precisely the sound 

_ and liberal position which we should expect its accomplished editor 
to take up. He may have personal predilections for the psychology 
of Hume, Brown and Bain; but he is not likely to overlook the 
fact that such teachers as Butler, Maine de Biran, Jouffroy and 
Martineau, have felt the vital importance of close adhesion to 
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psychological fact quite as profoundly as have the great thinkers of 
the associational school. 

The contents of the two numbers under consideration justify the 
wide-spread acceptance which has been accorded to them. But 
though the articles are well written, scarcely any of them fairly 
confront the more prominent difficulties which at present beset the 
student of Mental Science. We find, for instance, no discussion of 
the important assumption, which the advocates of Automatism are 
now making, that consciousness, in all its forms, is merely an accom- 
paniment of cerebral changes, and cannot interfere as a causal and 
controlling force to modify the play of molecular movements. Nor, 
again, do we find more than a passing allusion to the curious way 
in which our popular philosophy is at present oscillating between 
the doctrine of physical evolution and that of pure idealism. ~ 
While eminent psychologists like Professor Bain meet with ap- 
proval and applause when they tell us that states of consciousness 
are the only accessible realities, and that matter is but the factitious 
product of mental associations, Evolutionists, on the other hand, are 
equally applauded, and apparently by the self-same audience, when 
they declare that atoms and force are the primal realities; that there 
was a time when mind had not yet been evolved, seeing that it is 
but a recent outcome of the resources of the material world. We 
suspect that the editor is somewhat reluctant to admit, what seems 
to us the fact, that Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of an Unknowable 
Energy, and the theory of Evolution, are slowly but surely pushing 
aside the idealism of Mill and Bain; that the irrepressible idea of 
Causal Force or Power is once more coming to the front, and that 
a modernized form of the system of Leibnitz bids fair to reinstate 
itself in the high places of philosophy. There is another important 
topic, conspicuous by its absence, in the new periodical, and that is 
a thorough criticism of one of the most important contributions to 
philosophical thought which this generation has made: we mean 
Mr. Green’s lengthy introductions to the new edition of the works 
of David Hume. Mr. Green’s arguments, however, are not of a 
kind to be hastily digested and disposed of, and so we. may reason- 
ably expect that “ Mind” prefers some preliminary gymnastics of a 
lighter kind before addressing itself seriously to more Herculean 
tasks. 

But while in the intellectual repast which the editor of “ Mind” 
provides we miss some substantial joints which we would fain see 
carved by clever hands, yet it cannot be denied that the dishes he 
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has furnished are both tasty and nutritious. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
fitly opens the first number with suggestive hints as to the method 
of research to be pursued by those who aspire to become comparative 
psychologists. The interesting border-land of mental phenomena, 
claimed alike by physiology and psychology, is well treated of in a 
paper in the January number, in which Mr, James Sully gives an in- 
structive review of Wundt’s great work, which has done for Germany 
the same useful service which for this country has been performed by 
Dr. Carpenter’s treatise on Mental Physiology. This subject is well 
followed up by a valuable article (more physiological, however, than 
psychological) in the second number, in which Professor Wundt 
himself discusses Central Innervation and Consciousness. Moral 
philosophy, too, receives a fair share of attention. Not only is 
there in the first number an important paper by Mr. Sidgwick, 
supplementing his masterly work on the Methods of Ethics, but 
there are also in the second number two critiques of Mr. Sidgwick’s 
book from different points of view, one by Professor Bain, the other 
by Professor Calderwood. This feature m the Review, of admitting 
more than one criticism of an important work, is an innovation, and 
in the present state of mental philosophy unquestionably a most 
necessary and serviceable one. Students of logic, too, will find 
that their province has not been neglected, for Mr. Venn gives a 
short but subtle paper on Consistency and Real Inference, while 
from the pen of the editor we have a review of some portion of 
‘Professor Jevons’ important treatise on “The Principles of Science.” 
Nor must we omit to mention two papers on Philosophy and 
Science by Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, which seem to us about 
the most valuable of all. In the second one especially we have 
been greatly interested by his well-reasoned vindication of a place 
for philosophy as distinguished from psychology. Among the 
lighter reading will be found an interesting account of Philosophy 
at Oxford by Mr. Mark Pattison, which clearly shews that this 
noted University is as poor in philosophical culture as it is rich in 
material wealth. There is also a companion estimate of Philosophy 
at Cambridge by Mr. Henry Sidgwick, and we expect the other 
Universities will be dealt with in their turn. We may add that 
excellent reports of foreign philosophical journals and _ critical 
notices of new books form the concluding section of each number. 
As might be expected from the school of thought with which 
“Mind” is more intimately associated, the treatment of the Philo- 
sophy of Religion forms no part of the plan. Indeed, now that the 
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Design-argument is supposed by many to be discredited by Dar- 
winism, there remains, of course, no point of contact between 
theology and that philosophy which eschews metaphysics, denies 
free-will, and seeks to explain all moral insight as ultimately 
derived from sensation. This inability to enter into any sympa- 
thetic relations with so vast and important a part of human life and 
experience as is embraced under the name Religion, seems to us to 
betray some fatal defect in our prevalent philosophy, a defect which 
places it in marked and unfavourable contrast with those great 
philosophies, such as the Platonic, the Cartesian and the Kantian, 
which have thoroughly permeated the life and literature of their 
times, and have exercised a liberating, an elevating and an abiding 
influence on that highest sphere of human thought—the Philosophy 
of Religion. : CG. Be U: 


4,— Miscellaneous. 


Mr. Bosworth Smith’s fascinating book on Mohammed and Mo- 
hammedanism,* which has already reached a second edition, consists 
of four lectures, no doubt in an enlarged form, which he delivered 
at the Royal Institution in the spring of 1874. Its leading motive 
is well described in the following passage from the Preface : 


“To dwell on what is good, rather than on what is evil: to search for 
points of resemblance rather than of difference : to use a relative and an 
historical judgment in all things: to point out what is the outcome of 
mere human weakness as distinguished from the flaws in the primal 
documents of the religion or in the life of its founder: to discriminate 
between the accidental and the essential, the transitory and the eternal: 
above all, constantly to turn the mirror in upon oneself, and to try to 
make sure that one is complying with that great principle of Chris- 
tianity, of judging and treating others as we should wish ourselves to be” 
judged and treated: this, I am convinced, is the only way in which the 
better spirits of rival creeds can ever be brought to understand one 
another, or to sink all their differences in the consciousness of a likeness’ 
which is more fundamental than any difference, and which, if it is not 
felt before, will at least be felt hereafter in 


That one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves. 


These are the aims I have kept, and will continue to keep, steadily in 


* Mohammed and Mohammedanism : Lectures delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain, &. By R. Bosworth Smith, M.A. Second Edition, Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder and Co. 1876. 
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view, however imperfectly I have been able, or may yet be able, to carry 
them out.”—Pp. xii, xiii. 


In approaching Mohammedanism from this point of view, Mr. 
Smith has naturally laid himself open to the charge of dealing with 
his subject with a too partial kindness. The following is his 
answer to the accusation : 


“Tt is unnecessary to reply here to objections in detail, but there is 
one general criticism which perhaps had better be noticed fuller now, 
rather than referred to repeatedly by way of controversy in the book 
itself. It has been said by more than one critic, who is entitled at once 
to my respectful consideration and my gratitude, that my account of 
Islam and its founder, though true on the whole, is somewhat too fayonr- 
able. The objection is natural, and from more than one point of view is 
just. But it seems to me that some at least of those who have dwelt on 
this point have not taken sufficiently into account my purpose in ventur- 
ing to approach the subject, nor yet its vastness and complexity. So 
many Christian writers, as it seemed to me, had approached Islam only 
to vilify and misrepresent it, that it appeared desirable that one, who 
was at least profoundly impressed with the dignity and importance of 
the subject, should, in default of better qualified persons, make an 
attempt to treat it, not merely with a cold and distant impartiality, but 
even with something akin to sympathy and friendliness. The defects of 
Islam are well known : its merits are almost ignored, at all events by the 
great majority of Englishmen. It is not likely that a Christian and a 
European will err on the side of over-appreciation of another, and that 
an Eastern creed: the balance therefore, if perchance it has been held 
for a moment, unconsciously to myself, with uneven hand, will soon right 
itself.” —Pp. vili—x. 


We have thought it well to let Mr. Smith speak for himself in 
these passages, though we must not be understood as committing 
ourselves to his theory of historical impartiality. He is no doubt 
in love with his subject; and, as a natural consequence, shews the 
merits of Islam in as bright a light as possible, and draws a kindly 
veil over its defects. We should hardly recommend his book, 
therefore, as a manual of Mohammedan history, to those who were 
- otherwise ignorant of the subject, although this is a function for 
which it is manifestly fitted by the fascinating qualities of its style 
and the pure and liberal religious spirit which it everywhere 
breathes. It altogether conceals, or passes over with the lightest 
hand, facts in the history of. Mohammed which are essential to a 
just appreciation of his character. It is when we compare it with 
the crude and almost brutal treatment of non-Christian religion by 
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ordinary Christian writers, that its merit is most conspicuous. No- 
thing can be more admirable than its frank recognition, on other 
than Christian ground, of the essentials of true religion ; while its 
unanswerable statements as to the relative attractiveness of Chris- 
tianity and Islam to such races as the Negros of Central Africa is 
full of instruction. 

An undesigned corrective to some of Mr. Bosworth Smith's. too 
enthusiastic statements as to Mohammedanism, may be found in 
“Tslam under the Arabs,”’* a volume just published, by Major 
Osborn, in whom we are glad to recognize an old contributor to our 
pages. Major Osborn, having been led to the study of Mohammed- 
anism by his experience as an Indian officer, has formed the inten- 
tion of tracing the religious history of Islam in its progress “from 
Mekka to Delhi.” His work is to consist of three volumes, that 
now published being the first. ‘The second work will be entitled, 
‘The Khalifs of Baghdad,’ and the third, ‘Islam in India.’” Major 
Osborn possesses many of the qualities of a good historian: a clear 
and lively style, a power of bringing his personages well before the 
reader, a faculty of compressing the results of long research into a 
vivid narrative. His arrangement of his subject is not as clear as 
we could wish, and the sequence of his chapters is only to be re- 
covered and fixed in the mind by a severer effort of reflection than 
many readers will care to make. He would greatly improve his subse- 
quent volumes, which as well as this deal with periods and persons 
with whom the ordinary reader is little acquainted, by adding chro- 
nological and, where possible, genealogical tables. These are the 
skeletons of history which upon familiar ground the reader supplies 
for himself, but which, travelling in new regions, he expects the 
historian to furnish for him. But with this our criticism of Major 
Osborn’s book is at an end. We have read it with much interest . 
and instruction, and cordially recommend it to all who are disposed 
to enter upon the study of Mohammedan religion. 

No contrast could well be greater than between Major Osborn’s 
and Mr. Bosworth Smith’s attitude towards Islam. We do not in 
the least mean to imply that Major Osborn at all shares in the 
vulgar prejudices against Mohammedanism ; from them he jis as free 
as Mr. Smith himself. But the exigencies of his task have com- 
pelled him to trace the history of Mohammedan faith or unfaith 


* Islam under the Arabs. By Robert Durie Osborn, Major, Bengal Staff Corps. 
London: Longmans, 1876. 
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through many ages of practical development; and a weary tale of 
turmoil, confusion, bloodshed it is! The very pages of his book 
seem dripping with human blood, shed not only in sacred war for 
the defence and propagation of the faith, but by brutal and capri- 
cious tyrants, who seemed to be naturally dead to all compassion, 
while emancipated by the fatalism of their creed from any sense of 
moral responsibility. Nor only so; but the impression is given of 
the inherent impossibility of founding a settled and well-ordered 
state upon a Mohammedan basis. Perhaps this may be in part 
removed when we come to the story of the Khalifate of Baghdad 
and of the Mogul rule in India; but so far nothing can be more 
melancholy and discouraging than the way in which sovereign after 
sovereign flits before the reader's eyes, rising out of obscurity and 
into obscurity vanishing again, and leaving behind him no trace of 
his presence but a trail of blood. Even upon the question of the 
benefits conferred by Islam upon the Negro races, our two authors 
are at variance. Major Osborn admits that Negros eagerly embrace 
the faith, and does not deny that it raises them above their former 
level; but he thinks that there is a character of finality about Islam 
which prevents it serving as a stepping-stone to anything better 
than itself. On the whole, we advise our readers, if they study one 
of these books, to study both. They are each good, though not with 
the same sort of goodness. In the mean time we indulge the hope 
of being able to return to them, at some future time, in a review more 
adequate to their merit and importance. 

“ Ritualism, Romanism, and the English Reformation,” * consists 
of fragments of a work projected by the late W. E. Jelf, and now 
collected out of,his papers by his widow. We cannot think that 
she has been well advised in doing so. Had her husband lived to 
complete his self-imposed task, his book might probably have been 
valuable and interesting, as a defence of the old High-church posi- 
tion against modern Ritualism. But the bricks are too-few and 
too loosely arranged to shew what the house might have been. The 
most noticeable thing about the volume is, that it preserves the 
very remarkable correspondence between Monsignor Capel and 
Canon Liddon, which was published in the Times at the end of 
1874 and the beginning of 1875, and upon which Mr, Jelf intended 
to found his dissertation, Whoever else thanks Mrs. Jelf for 


* Ritualism, Romanism, and the English Reformation By the late W. E. Jelf, 
' D.D., &. London: Longmans. 1876. 
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editing and preserving this interchange of letters, we hardly think 
Dr. Liddon will. 

To many readers the second volume of Zeller’s “ Acts”* will be 
even more interesting than the first. After concluding the critical 
commentary, Zeller gives us a third Part, dealing with the object, — 
the author and the sources of the Acts. This includes a section on 
the tendenz character of the work, which is as powerful and cogent 
a piece of reasoning as we have ever met with in Biblical criticism. 
It is massive in its arguments, clear in its arrangement, and self- 
restrained in its conclusions. The same praise will largely apply to 
his proof that the book was intended as a work of conciliation between 
Gentile and Jewish Christianity, a work written from a Gentile-point 
of view and insisting on Pauline universalism, but willing to sacri- 
fice much that was really essential to Paul’s system for the sake of 
conciliation, and mainly addressed to Jewish Christians. It seems, 
moreover, to have had special reference to the state of parties in the 
church at Rome. The discussions about the unity, date and plan 
of authorship, are necessarily more minute, but they will hardly be 
tedious to the reader who has studied the previous sections ; and 
while the general result of the whole investigation is to shew how 
unhistorical is the book of Acts, our author points out that we obtain 
a large accession of “direct and authentic information concerning the 
state of the Church at the beginning of the second century,” in 
return for this sacrifice of the trustworthiness of the record of the 
apostolic age. 

The managers of the Theological Translation Fund could hardly 
have conferred a greater boon upon the English reader than a good 
translation of Ewald’s great work on the Prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment.t In every branch of the study of the Old Testament, Ewald’s 
works have been epoch-making, but in the Hebrew Prophets he 
found a subject so peculiarly suited to his genius that in handling 
it he transcended even his own achievements in all other fields ; and 
we are inclined to prophesy that this work will still be read when 
the “ History of the People of Israel” is known only by its effect 


* The Contents and Origin of the Acts of the Apostles critically investigated. 
By Dr. Edward Zeller. Translated by Joseph Dare. Vol. II. Williams and Nor- 
gate. 1876. 

+ Commentary on the Books of Yoél, ‘Amés, Hoséa, and “Zakharya” (ch. ix.— 
x1.), with Translation by the late Dr. Georg. Heinrich August von Ewald, Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the University of Gottingen. Translated by J. Frederick 
Smith. Williams and Norgate. 1876. 
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upon the further study of the subject. Not that the details of 
Ewald’s treatment of the Prophets are any less arbitrary and capri- 
cious than those of his other feats of criticism; but that it is difficult 
to believe that a direct study of his introductions, commentaries and 
translations, can be rendered superfluous by future labours. In 
matters of detailed interpretation and arrangement, his conclusions 
require constant correction ; but he alone can give us the initial 
conception of the Prophets which others can subsequently modify 
and guide. Himself a prophet in clearness and directness of vision, 
in intensity of conviction, in impatience of opposition, in proneness 
to attribute all difference of opinion to spiritual and moral inferiority, 
he realized a passionate sympathy with the Hebrew seers which has 
probably never been equalled in modern times. His colossal learn- 
ing is in this work all a-glow with fervour, and in his wonderful 
translations he has caught the fire of his great prototypes, and taught 
their burning thoughts to lay violent hold of a modern language and 
force it to serve them! The supremely difficult task of translation 
has been performed with an amazing degree of success—perfect suc- 
cess was hardly possible—by Mr. Smith. There are probably few 
men in England who could have done the work so well; and En- 
glishmen who cannot read German are now almost for the first time 
in a position to learn what a “ Prophet” means. 

Mr. Lupton has completed his edition of the theological works of 
Dean Colet in a volume containing several detached treatises.* The 
high estimate we have expressed in relation to former volumes is 
fully sustained in this one. The excellent introduction prepares the 
reader for the profitable perusal of the works, and the translation is 
all that can be wished. ‘The treatment of the Mosaic account of the 
creation is original and fearless; it attempts to explain the first 
verses of Genesis philosophically, on the supposition that the writer 
possessed correct ideas, but veiled them in popular language (as in 
the artificial division into six days), because he had to teach an un- 
civilized people. However little acceptance Colet’s explanation will 
gain to-day, it is an interesting monument of free speculation. The 
unfinished exposition of the Romans is to be considered as supple- 
menting the previous lectures on that Epistle ; it contains striking 


* Johannis Coleti Opuscula queedam Theologica. Letters to Radolphus on the 
Mosaic Account of the Creation, together with other Treatises, By John Colet, 
M.A., afterwards Dean of St, Paul’s. Now first published with a Translation, 
Introduction and Notes, by J. H. Lupton, M.A. London; Bell and Sons, 1876. 
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instances of the writer’s unsparing protests against the ecclesiastical 
abuses of his time. The other pieces are of less value. That on 
Peter i. might well have been omitted, as the editor does not con- 
sider it authentic, and therefore prints it without translation. 

The late Dr. Anderson, in’ addition to other works, published 
two series of discourses during his lifetime, and a third* now 
appears, containing some sermons which he had prepared for the 
press, and others selected from his MSS. They may not exactly 
meet the modern English taste in sermons, but they possess charac- 
teristics which fully explain and confirm the fact that their author 
was, during his fifty years of ministry, a powerful and successful 
preacher. It appears that he always read his sermons, though he 
was a practised and very efficient platform speaker. He dwells on 
the theme of the salvation of all who die in infancy. Lach dis- 
course has a unity of its own, and its subject is stated in the text, 
generally a short one. The theology is of course orthodox, and 
the tone sometimes sounds narrow ; but practical results are aimed 
at instead of mere dogmatic conclusions, and the volume contains 
abundant evidences of broad sympathies as well as manly utter- 
ances in vindication of freedom. 

We cordially welcome the appearance of a translation by Mr. 
H..S. Solly of Ewald’s “Antiquities of Israel,” + which completes the 
English version of the great History, edited successively by Mr. 
R. Martineau and Mr. Estlin Carpenter. The translation, which 
has had the benefit.of a revision by Professor Dillmann, of Berlin, is 
thoroughly satisfactory. The work itself needs no recommendation 


at our hands. 
E. 


* Re-union in the Heavenly Kingdom, and other Discourses. By the Rev. 
William Anderson, LL.D. With an Introductory Sketch by the Rev. George Clark 
Hutton, D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1876. 

+ The Antiquities of Israel. By Heinrich Ewald, &c, Translated from the 
German by Henry Shaen Solly, M.A. London: Longmans. 1876, 
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I—THE RELIGION OF SHAKSPEARE. 


THE subject of this article is one that should be treated 
with exactness and simplicity as well as with sympathy and 
insight. Imagination, always a most efficient implement of 
criticism, must here be exercised under grave restraints. By 
common consent, whatever relates to a man’s reHgion must be 
regarded as especially sacred and touched with peculiar deli- 
cacy. If there is something churlish in disputing the existence 
of thoughts and qualities which charity would gladly allow 
and fancy delight to dwell upon, there is something offensive 
in making much religion of little. In fact, there is a felt 
irreverence in either error. Perhaps the world would be better 
if there were ai less distinct line of demarcation between the 
secular and the sacred; if there were more conscience in refer- 
ence to things which average religionists treat as indifferent ; 
if general habits of opinion and judgment came to be as seri- 
ously scrutinized as the attitude of the mind and the disposition 
- of the heart towards the Supreme Being. But when the area 
of religiousness, or of moral scruples, has been enlarged to the 
utmost, a special sacredness will still attach to Religion proper ; 
_ and so long as theology endures, there must always be, for 
those who do not absolutely reject it, a solemn penetrale of 
speculation and of more or less devotion— the innermost 
cloister of every thinking being. Into it we cannot follow 
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any. About it we may not speak at random. But in refer- 
ence to really great minds there must always be contemplative 
guesses as to their spiritual mood and constitution. Every 
glimpse of the interior temple in which such have thought 
and worshipped, however transiently or perfunctorily, must 
be prized. If their countenances shine when they come forth 
to the world, those who admire their work would not willingly 
lose a beam of the higher radiance which they have caught in 
this hallowed atmosphere. On the other hand, there would 
be a sort of profanity in mistaking the casual reflections of 
outer lights for the inner illumination of actual religious expe- 
rience ; and with Shakspeare we are bound in truth and good 
taste to be especially careful and reticent in any religious 
criticisms we may pass upon him, because his avocations were 
unfavourable, and because there. is no evidence that religion 
expressly engaged any large share of his attention. 

So far as he was religious, it was owing to the impartial 
completeness of his nature, which never yet was convicted of 
a default. It is unlikely that he made religion an attentive 
personal pursuit, but irreligion must have been repulsive to 
him. Doubts must have been with him, not flippant and 
saucy amusements of the mind, but subjects of serious sub- 
jective meditation. Moreover, his faith, or at least his con- 
sciousness, was fully possessed of the great verities of reli- 
gion as it had been taught him, and as he had picked it up 
amid the controversies of the day. Yet further, when he 
had placed himself or his characters in the presence of great 
moral issues, he never came short of the Christian ideal either 
in extricating them or in illustrating the most spiritual truths 
of religion in the circumstances of their fall. But his religion, 
being quite without Puritanism, and existing alongside of con- 
siderable toleration of the lightest and least worthy traits of 
humanity, seldom rose, in the ordinary conjunctures of life, 
above the customary standard of agreeable, easy-going people. 
He did not think men and women very bad because they were 
not very good; and though he never laughed at religion or 
quite condoned absolute Bohemianism, he shewed unmistakable 
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sympathy for those whose habits were gay and free. Of his 
frequent indulgence in indecorous and sensual joking, nothing 
need be said, because the mauners of the time chartered a great 
deal that would now be unpardonable, and because the subject 
is one that cannot be disposed of off-hand. It is enough to 
confess that in his leniency towards the more generous frailties 
of humanity, Shakspeare did not depart from the lax code by 
which the stage is usually governed. We shall see presently 
how, in one of the most carefully balanced of his plays, he 
evinces a profound anxiety to plumb the moral philosophy of 
self-indulgence. At this point we only desire to pledge our- 
selves not to draw undue inferences from the considerable 
extent to which religious ideas prevail in the plays. 
Shakspeare died commending his soul into the hands of God 
his Creator, and hoping and surely believing, through the only 
merits of Jesus Christ his Saviour, to. be made partaker of life 
everlasting. These are the words of his will, and they were 
undoubtedly sincere. His pages teem with proofs that the 
doctrines expressed in them had always been retained by him 
clearly, honestly and feelingly—more distinctly than they gene- 
rally remain in the minds of men occupied as he was—so dis- 
tinctly that he was impelled to place his most tragic situations 
in the light of Christian theory and morals, and even had 
mainly a theological purpose in some of his plays. But he usu- 
ally wrote as if religious truth need be only generally and 
generously operative in the smaller government of life, and 
were entitled to conspicuous and demonstrative rule only in 
cases where temptations or circumstances have disturbed the 
depths of the moral nature. He imbibed his religion rather 
than learnt it. He felt it rather than thought it out. Whether 
he had deliberately convinced himself of its tenets, we cannot 
tell. That he had entertained with interest fatalistic and ma- 
terialistic conceptions we know. With him, as with many, 
' dogmas were rather things to play upon his mind, and to be 
played upon by it, with fine spiritual issues, than absolutely 
and rigidly outlined diagrams of fact, or the data of strictly 
defined spiritual conditions. 
. 212 
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Yet in the total how ample and how free from deficiency is 
the poet’s range and command over those phenomena of com- 
mon life which fall within the religious domain! “Make out 
your amplest catalogue of all the human faculties,” says Cole- 
ridge, “as reason or the moral law, the will, the feeling of the 
coincidence between the two, called the conscience, the under- 
standing or prudence, wit, fancy, imagination, judgment—and 
then of the objects on which these are to be employed, as the 
beauties, the terrors, the seeming caprices of nature, the realities . 
and capabilities, that is the actual and the ideal of the human 
’ mind, conceived as an individual or as a social being, as in 
innocence or in guilt, in a play-paradise or in a war-field of 
temptation ;—and then compare with Shakspeare under each 
of these heads all or any of the writers in prose and verse that. 
have ever lived! Who that is competent to judge doubts the 
result ?” 

A dramatist is not bound to have any religion, any more 
than he is bound to have feelings or opinions. His characters 
must betray the right amount of religious susceptibility at the 
right times, or they will not be human or true; but when this 
is secured, the ordinary dramatist has said his last word on 
religious subjects. The speech or silence of plays in gene- 
ral on religion is very like the speech or’silence on religion 
of the majority of educated men and women. For weeks or 
months they may say nothing and think little on the subject, 
except in performing stated observances. Then comes an inci- 
dent of mortality or some gross declension, or an- instance of 
coarse presumption in some one who insists on airing his 
profligacy or profanity before them, and they speak as freely 
and as soundly as those who more uniformly conduct their 
conversation in a religious strain. So the drama, usually reti- 
cent or indifferent, becomes chorus in some way to the deeds 
of its personages when they irresistibly provoke religious criti- 
cism, and such expressions as it then utters must be added to 
those of the characters in the natural course of development 
and action as making up the sum of the customary contribution 
of the stage to the religious element in literature. If it seems 
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vague and feeble and meagre, as it must to those who desire 
for religion a larger place in common human consciousness, we 
must remember the general weakness of religious influences in 
those familiar circles of life whose tone, if not the occur- 
rences taking place in them, the stage is expected to reflect. 
We must take into account the general assumption of society 
that religion is working but tamely in social life, in literature, 
in politics and in affairs. It must also be considered that the 
special prejudices of religionists of nearly all shades against 
theatrical representations have had a reflex influence in mak- 
ing them less religious than they would otherwise have become. 
One result of the foregoing circumstances has been the special 
addiction of the stage to rather coarse elements of jollity which 
disagreeably conflict with all religious associations. And, lastly, 
the avoidance of religion in the theatre is rendered more em- 
phatic by the fact, known to those who have observed the 
matter, though not to others, that it is the most serious inci- 
dents of the drama which most readily shock those who retain 
any prejudice of the religious kind against histrionic amuse- 
ments. Certain conventional pieties are accepted as allowable 
in a play, but if the religious feeling becomes intense—if a 
personage of the drama, for instance, is moved to earnest 
prayer—all the half-educated, seriously-disposed people in the 
audience begin to wince and shudder. There are no doubt 
very distinct boundaries beyond which the stage cannot appro- 
priately excite religious emotion ; but the prohibition is need- 
lessly enlarged by all the facts just mentioned, and they must 
be taken into account if the theatre is accused of unduly 
ignoring religion as an element in human affairs. 

A broader view will perhaps dispose us to believe that this 
_ fault is not peculiar to the stage, but has grown into every 
department of thought and action, in the last few centuries. 
If we look back at the Elizabethan drama we shall be struck 
with two things—the solidarity of religion and life, and the 
superiority of Shakspeare to his contemporaries in giving more 
emotional play to those religious ideas which, while univer- 
sally prevalent, were generally not intense. The solidarity 
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has since been disintegrated. In Roman Catholic countries, 
the tendency has been for the men to tail off into free thinking, 
and for secular literature to lose all flavour of orthodox reli- 
gious feeling. In Protestant countries, Puritanism, Methodism, 
or devout and saving earnestness in some other form, has made 
the phrases and frames of religion as far as possible the 
monopoly of those who are very deeply intent on the inner ~ 
and higher life. Thus, both here and on the continent, there 
has been a sort of divorce between the spirit of the drama and 
other literature and the spirit of sincere religion which has 
never ceased to be active in real life. In the graver passages 
of Shakspeare, we have many hints of what our national litera- 
ture of imagination might have been if oneness and universal- 
ity of religious feeling had been perpetuated after the Refor- 
mation, and imbued at the same time by that event and its 
consequences with a somewhat more earnest religious sensi- 
bility than existed in purely Roman Catholic times. In other 
words, the religion of Shakspeare is very much what the reli- 
gion of all Englishmen of good life would have been, if the 
Church of England had continued for the whole nation what 
its formularies and authoritative literature assumed that it 
would be. 

In this observation we of course leave on one side all those 
passages in which the dramatist is merely throwing himself 
into the feelings of his characters. No rule need be laid down 
to distinguish between places in which he is dramatically 
depicting the religion of periods and persons, and others in 
which he is giving vent to his own religious opinions or emo- 
tions. They will be discriminated “upon instinct” by each 
thoughtful reader. An extreme case may be found in the 
speech (King John, i. 1) in which Cardinal Pandulph casu- 
istically urges King Philip of France to break faith with 
England. The dramatic sincerity of it is perfect, although the 
argument is one with which Shakspeare could have no sym- 
pathy. Again, in matters less material and exciting at the 
time when he wrote, he successfully expressed religious senti- 
ments of earlier ages. Few passages, for instance, more’ con- 
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genially embody the highest feeling of crusading chivalry than 
the following in Richard IT. (iv. 1): 


Many a time hath banished Norfolk fought 
For Jesu Christ in glorious Christian field, 
Streaming the ensign of the Christian cross 
Against black Pagans, Turks, and Saracens ; 
And, toiled with works of war, retired himself 
To Italy ; and there, at Venice, gave 

His body to that pleasant country’s earth, 
And his pure soul unto his Captain Christ, 
Under whose ¢olours he had fought so long. 


In other cases the historico-dramatic spirit is allowed a 
little enlargement, or perhaps the text is barbed with some 
contemporary sting, as in the severe rebuke administered to 
the Archbishop of York by Prince John (Henry IV., Pt. 2, 
iv. 2), for “misusing the reverence of his place and employing 
the countenance and grace of Heaven, as a false favourite does 
his prince’s name in deeds dishonourable.” Scarcely more than 
once, except in mere jocosity, is there in Shakspeare any of 
that luscious perversion of sacred figures to sensuous uses, of 
which instances were not uncommon in his day and are very 
common in ours. The case which occurs to us is in As You 
Like It (ii. 4), where Rosalind says of Orlando to Celia: 
“His kissing is as full of sanctity as the touch of holy bread ;” 
and Celia rejoins: “A nun of winter’s sisterhood kisses not 
more religiously. The very ice of chastity is in” his kisses. This 
is too playful to be considered morbid, and indeed the pages 
of Shakspeare may be searched almost in vain for a repulsive 
_ fault in a vein approaching the religious. Almost, but not 
quite. In Love’s Labour’s Lost, which Charles Lamb called 
the Comedy of Leisure, there suddenly presents itself in the 
midst of an uncontrollable profusion of the sickly humours 
that the young author intended to satirize, a passage which 
Coleridge did not condemn too strongly when he said that it 
soiled the page that retained it. What is worst is, that it falls 
from the lips of a lady. It is that in which, in order to cure 
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his mocking habit, Rosaline condemns Biron to visit for a 
twelvemonth’s term 


the speechless sick, and still converse 
With groaning wretches ; and your task shall be 
With all the fierce endeavour of your wit, 
To force the pained impotent to smile ; 


or, a8 Biron himself says, in unfeigned horror, “to move wild 
laughter in the throat of death.’ There is something irreli- 
gious in the very conception, and Coleridge and Warburton, 
in ready idolatry, were for striking the passage out as spurious. 
But the poet was certainly not thirty years old; his self- 
criticism, never very keen, had not even begun to sharpen ; 
he was probably determined to be artificial and whimsical 
even to the last word of the play; and it must be admitted 
that, though repugnant to right feeling, the lines have a 
nobility in their horrible grotesqueness which seems Shak- 
speare’s own. 

Such were some rare excrescences of his humour in the 
region nearest to religion. There are still to notice passages 
in which he did but present with greater art and strength the 
common religion of the stage, before we arrive at those special 
fruits of his religious meditations which secure him in this, as 
in other respects, a place far above other dramatists. What 
is the common religion of the stage? In some respects it is 
better than many of the manifestations of religion which we 
see around us in real life. And when we say the religion of 
the stage, we should rather call it the religion of the theatre, 
for in this matter the known taste of the audience governs the 
spirit of the drama. The more closely the sympathies of play- 
goers are observed, the more they will be admired. Granted 
that audiences are not repelled by indelicacy so quickly as they 
might be. Perhaps there may even in that fact be a lesson of 
charity worth learning by persons of an exceptionally pure 
bias of mind; but we will account it here a fault. It is the 
only one in the theatre’s moral and religious standard. The 
religion of the theatre is more charitable, more universal, less 
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dogmatic, than the religion to be met with outside, and yet has 
as swift a sympathy as any other cast of religion for all that 
is beautiful in the externals and all that is beneficial and sub- 
lime in the leading conceptions of the prevailing faith. In 
Shakspeare’s plays, as in all good plays where the subject has 
to be touched, religion is exalted to be honoured by the ready 
plaudits of the crowd wherever it is promoting whatsoever is 
pure and lovely and peaceable, ameliorating the rigours of life, 
and informing the heart with generous and noble impulses. 
As readily is its semblance exposed to odium when, as in 
King John and Henry VIIL, Rome rudely presumes and. 
obtrudes itself into the seat of secular authority. These are 
the common-places of religion as seen from the footlights, and 
in this spirit must Shakspeare have written if he had been 
born on the stage. Even the Merchant of Venice, with its 
nice analysis of religious prejudice—its piquant illustrations 
of the Jews’ religion in its aspect towards Christians, and the 
Christians’ religion in its aspect towards Jews, and its marvel- 
lously mingled and finely balanced assemblage of all human 
feelings that bear on the moral problems of race and faith— 
excels only in the brilliancy of its execution and the wealth of 
its fancy the ordinary soundness and kindliness with which 
the theatre, when allowed fair play, invariably regards such 
issues. 

Another mood of Shakspeare’s genius as a playwright, in 
which the common feeling of the stage would suffice as the 
motive of his exuberant production, is that in which he ridi- 
cules hypocrisy and looks leniently on so much of social weak- 
ness and irregularity as must be classed under the name of 
dissipation. He never pretended to be what is called “a 
saint.” There can be no doubt that he expresses his own 
feeling, or at least a feeling which he thought it rational to 
allow and justify, when his Toby Belch insists upon cakes and 
ale, and that ginger shall be hot in the mouth, in spite of 
Malvolio’s virtue. Perhaps, indeed, there was a touch of con- 
sideration and justice towards sincere religionists when he 
made Maria say of this same precisian, “The devil a puritan 
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he is, or anything constantly but a time-pleaser; an affectioned . 
ass; the best persuaded of himself; so crammed, as he thinks, 
with excellences, that it is his ground of faith, that all that 
Jook on him love him.” But though Shakspeare vindicated 
Puritanism from being represented by Malvolio, he did not 
love it nor any form of extreme pietism, any more than it is 
loved by theatrical people in general. Henry VI. is not gene- 
rally considered to be of his writing, and undoubtedly the 
colours are laid on more coarsely than was Shakspeare’s wont, 
but there is nothing inconsistent with his feeling in the 
contempt shewn for that pathetically simple dévot in the silly 
sentences put into his mouth, and the utter weakness of his 
general conduct. 

On the gay side of Shakspeare’s sympathies we have not 
only Sir Toby Belch and his boon-companions, but the abun- 
dantly elaborated character of Falstaff. In the drawing of this 
character, however, there is a curious activity of the dramatist’s 
religious perceptions and associations—an activity more re- 
markable in such a connection than in any graver under- 
taking. Not only does Shakspeare to the last hold over Falstaff, 
spoiled darling of his wit, the rod of reprobation—as if he dare 
not sanction what yet he cannot for the life of him help enjoy- 
ing—but he significantly puts into Falstaff’s mouth a greater 
number of religious expressions than are employed by any 


‘ other of his characters. In this there is truth to life and 


truth to the dramatist’s aim ; for somehow it is those who sin 
against light and knowledge who by the buoyancy of their 
debonair spirits make profligacy and profanity more acceptable 
to the common run of mankind than any other class of sinners, 
At the same time, we shall not err in deducing from it that 
Shakspeare, while not caring to rise above the code of his 
profession, was exercised in his mind, more than other drama- 
tists and actors, about the right and wrong of moral levity. 
He never gives up his belief in the reasonable innocency of a 
jolly life which means no harm. Seven years after creating 
Falstaff, he writes, “Though honesty be no puritan, yet it will 
do no hurt; it will wear the surplice of humility over the 
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black gown of a big heart ;” and never was the most easy- 
going doctrine of life put into a more plausible formula. But 
Falstaff’s career suggests (in the highway robbery scenes, for 
instance) that if we are to extend a merry charity to the lesser 
faults of such chartered libertines, we shall have to stretch 
it also over more grievous errors; and by and by, when the 
thoughts of Falstaff’s creator have accumulated and ripened, 
he makes us see, in that wonderful play, “ Measure for Mea- 
sure,” that the degree of license which a good man may allow 
to what are loosely considered generous frailties, is one of the 
most embarrassing of the questions which religion has to hand 
over to casuistry. Thus do we soon perceive that Shakspeare’s 
ethical genius cannot be limited by the usage and feeling of 
his craft. 

Perhaps itis not too fanciful to explain a degree of religious 
sensitiveness not common in the atniosphere in which he lived 
by the circumstances of his youth. He was not born in a 
theatre nor in Grub Street. He was not bred in Bohemia nor 
even in Cockaigne. His early life was spent in the gentle, 
decent scenes of an outwardly God-fearing country town, which 
he never ceased to love. He brought into the fever and gaiety 
and literary indifference of the capital, the freshness, the love 
of propriety, the “ English feeling” of a respectable provincial 
boyhood, and these characteristics were kept alive “in an age 
when the press” and the public were “chiefly occupied with 
practical and controversial divinity” * by many of the passing 
events and discussions of Tudor England, for which so bright 
an intelligence as his would be all eyes and ears and quick 
apprehension. One may imagine some associations of this sort 
to have flitted across his mind when, in As You Like It, he 
wrote the words of Orlando’s appeal to the Outlaws: 

If ever you have looked on better days; 
If ever been where bells have knolled to church; 
If ever sat at any good man’s feast. 


In each line there is a feeling for the quiet innocences with 


* §. T. Coleridge. 
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which the poet's childhood must have been familiar, and 
though anybody might have written thus, it is not certain that 
everybody would. To this day it is a sign of what may be 
called a Shakspearian temperament for a literary man to be 
able to pass through the vulgarities, the jovialities, the cyni- 
cisms, and even the sullyings of a town life, without losing 
the power of sympathizing with the things which most of his 
countrymen think precious. This was amongst the merits 
which gave Thackeray precedence over his more popular com- 
petitor in fiction ; and the explanation in his case, as probably 
in Shakspeare’s, was, that in youth he had lived the sweeter, 
calmer, better-influenced life of an ordinary, non-literary, non- 
Bohemian English family. Recal the sentence in which is 
embalmed the reminiscence of Pendennis and his mother 
having read the Christian Year together when it came out. 
Then turn to Forster's Life of Dickens, and observe how the 
author of Pickwick in his much less favoured youth was 
probably engaged at that date; and the comparative inability 
of the latter author to treat the religious life of England except 
in caricature, either sentimental or satirical, will be well under- 
stood. A writer's work must be the sole charter of his fame, 
but his capacity of author or playwright may not account for 
all its individual shades; and the marked religiousness of 
Shakspeare’s pen, his power of expressing with an appropriate- 
ness stage writers rarely hit on, religious ideas, if it is owing 
partly to the characteristics of his time, may be attributable 
partly also to the atmosphere of his earliest days. “Men, you 
may depend upon it,” says Ste. Beuve, “are ore complex and 
harmonious than we think. Of those who have one quality in 
an eminent degree, it does not follow that they have not others, 
on the second story so to speak, which produce themselves 
only at intervals, on occasion, but which are not in default. 
Nature baffles every moment the observation of those who 
think they are quit of her. Whatever we may be, moralists 
or painters, authors of portraits or of analyses, if we wish to 
obtain just ideas for ourselves, and to present a faithful image 
to others, let us never strangle the man.” To ignore the religion 
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of Shakspeare—even to overlook its original sources—is in 
some degree to “strangle the man.” That religion seriously or 
definitely occupied his mind is not pretended. Hallam—no 
sentimental critic—believed that at one period of his life 
Shakspeare was so ill at ease with the world and his own 
conscience, that the memory of hours misspent, of affection 
misplaced, of experiences of man’s worser nature, and of inter- 
course with ill-chosen associates, seriously affected the cast of 
some of his plays; but this is probably an exaggerated supposi- 
tion. It is enough to perceive that in religion, as in philosophy 
and morals and sentiment, Shakspeare was borne by his pen 
beyond the atmosphere of other theatrical men, and that when 
his pen carried him away, the region of circumambient fancy 
in which he expatiated was furnished with associations of the 
simple, unpretending, conventional Christian life in which, 
like other English boys, he had grown up. 

In reference to the numerous passages of Shakspeare remark- 
able for expressing with beauty and force familiar religious 
ideas, the difficulty in a brief paper is, that if quoted they must 
absorb one’s space, and if not quoted their absence will leave 
one’s thesis unproved. There is scarcely a point at which, 
according to received religious ideas, man’s life is in. special 
contact with Heaven’s purposes, where the electricity of Shak- 
speare’s all-expressive genius has not sparkled. Persoually he 
is somewhat of a philosopher. He knows that, “ Indian-like,” 
a man may be '“ religious in his error,” and “adore the sun, that 
looks upon his worshipper but knows of him no more.”* He 
is well aware that religion, powerful as it seems in each deve- 
lopment, is not in its essence confined to one creed, and does 
not in any creed alter human nature. He perceives that “young 
_ Charbon the puritan and old Poysam the papist, howsome’er 
their hearts are severed in religion, their heads are both 
one.’* He is sensible that ditferences between good men and 
others are apt to be exaggerated ; that “the web of our life is 
of a mingled yarn, good and ill together: our virtues would be 


* Alls Well that Ends Well, i. 3. 
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proud if our faults whipped them not; and our crimes would 
despair if they were not cherished by our virtues ;’* that 
“virtue that transgresses is but patched with sin; and sin that 
amends is but patched with virtue.”*-+ Nor is he unconscious 
that we are all too apt to forget that “our remedies oft in our- 
selves do lie, which we ascribe to Heaven;” that “the fated 
sky gives us free scope; only doth backward pull our slow 
designs when we ourselves are dull.’{ But the higher pre- 


sence of 
that supernal judge, that stirs good thoughts 


Jn any breast of strong authority, 
To look into the blots and stains of right, § 


is never absent from this poet’s mind. When he looks upon 
human infatuation he muses that 


It is not so with Him that all things knows, 
As ’tis with us that square our guess by shows. || 


Shakspeare is never tired of bringing human character and 
events to the criterion of Heavenly judgment, so far as it can 
be surmised. 


There is no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outward parts. 1 


In religion 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ?% 


The devil can cite scripture for his purpose. 
An evil soul producing holy witness 

Ts like a villain with a smiling cheek ; 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart : 

Oh! what a goodly outside falsehood hath !** 


But in Shakspeare’s limning of life there is no morbid suspicion. 
In his use of holy language and images there is rarely a sug- ~ 


* Alls Well that Ends Well, iv. 3. t+ Twelfth Night, i. 5. 
t All’s Well, i. 1. § King John, ii. 1. 
|| Al’s Well, ii, 1. “1 Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 


** Thid. i. 3. 
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gestion of hypocrisy in the characters who employ them. He 
loves to picture the martial enterprize of the warrior 


whose armour conscience buckled on, 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field 
As God’s own soldier. * 


As his mind follows the Crusaders to the scene of their strug- 
gles, he tenderly gazes on 
those holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross, t 


and possesses all his best characters with a like genuine Chris- 
tian sentiment. Even in those who most sin he finds a soul of 
goodness. It is not in hypocrisy, but “with clog of conscience 
and sour melancholy,’} that Bolingbroke suffers throughout 
his reign from the desire to wash away—if only in infidel 
blood—the original sin of his obtaining the crown; and it is 
with passionate and devout ardour that Henry his son, in his 
extremity at Agincourt, begs that his father’s guilt may not be 
remembered against his arms. The charity of this may seem 
merely historical; but even in the gwast satire with which 
Henry VIIL’s “groaning throes,” as he “hulls in the wild sea 
of his conscience,” are recounted, there is an under-current of 
half-faith in the monarch as at worst a self-deluder ; while not 
only in the description of Wolsey which wins the favouring 
pity of dying Queen Catherine, but even in the ambitious Car- 
dinal’s actual character as drawn in his decline, there is a reli- 
gious sincerity and healthy virtue which attests how deeply 
Shakspeare had drunk at the well of Christian hopefulness. 

Of his potent pleas for human mercy founded on the Divine 
example, no need to speak. There is, however, no lack in him 
of a sense of the obligations Christianity brings with it. “Oh! 
forfend it, God!” cries one of his characters, 


* King John, ii. 2. + Henry IV., Pt. 1, i. 1. 
+ Richard II., v. 5. These words refer to the Abbot of Westminster, however. 
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That in a Christian climate, souls refined 

Should show so heinous, black, obscene a deed.* 
Here as elsewhere the language transcends the occasion accor- 
ding to our modern ideas, but the poet’s fine feeling is visible 
in the large sense of what human nature should be in a nation 
of Christians ; and as a picture of contrasted frailty nothing 
could be stronger than Henry V.’s biting rebuke to the easily 
tempted Scroop— 


If that same demon that hath gulled thee thus, 
Should with his lion gait walk the whole world, 
He might return to vasty Tartar back 

And tell the legions—“ TI can never win 

A soul so easy as that Englishman's.” + 


Sometimes the poet groans at the horrors which in his day 
made history : 


Away with me, all you whose souls abhor 
The uncleanly savours of a slaughter-house, 
For I am stifled with this smell of sin. f 


At other times he is appalled by the mystery of pain and 
barbarism—the dominancy of cruelty over seeming natural 
instincts of mercy; by the situation of King Richard IL, for 
‘Instance (v. 2), so pitiful, 

That, had not God, for some strong purpose, steeled 

The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted 

And barbarism itself have pitied him. 

But Heaven hath a hand in these events, 

To whose high will we bound our calm contents. 

Perhaps nowhere does the poet’s simple natural piety come 

out more strikingly than in contemplating the affecting circum- 
stances of death. Lorenzo tells Jessica (Merchant of Venice, 


vy. 1); : 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims : 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 


* Richard IL., iv. 1. t+ Henry V.,, ii. 2. {t King John, iv. 3. 
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But while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 


In the death scene of Queen Katherine, Shakspeare almost 
makes this music audible, and there is something specially and 
religiously interesting in almost all his incidental deaths. It 
is a good touch when he makes the wounded Melun in King 
John (v. 4) sigh for a retreat— 


Where I may think the remnant of my thoughts 
In peace, and part this body and my soul 
With contemplation and devout desires. 


And the contrast is not accidental when in the next scene but 
two Prince Henry describes the dying state of King John :— 


Death having preyed upon the outward parts 
Leaves them insensible ; and his siege is now 
Against the mind, the which he pricks and wounds 
With many legions of strange fantasies, 

Which in their throng and press to that last hold 
Confound themselves. « 


It is Buckingham (Henry VIII, ii. 1) going to his doom 
who calmly beseeches those around him— 


Make of your prayers one sweet sacrifice, 
And lift my soul to heaven. 


Scattered here and there through the poet’s works are in- 
stances of his | power of describing, and of his sympathetic 
apprehension, of deep spiritual experiences. In the former 
category must be placed his account of Harry Monmouth’s 
conversion (Henry V., i. 1): 


The breath no sooner left his father’s body 
But that his wildness, mortified in hin, 
Seemed to die too; yea at that very moment, 
Consideration like an angel came, 

And whipt the offending Adam out of him, 
Leaving his body as a paradise 

To envelope and contain celestial spirits. 


And in the latter class must be placed Richard IL’s quaint 
VOL. XIII. 2K 
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colloquy with himself in Pomfret Castle as to the morbid cur- 
rent of his melancholy thoughts : 


The better sort— 
As thoughts of things divine—are intermixed 
With scruples, and do set the word itself 
Against the word : 
As thus—“ Come little ones ;’ and then again, 
“Tt is as hard to come, as for a camel 
To thread the postern of a needle’s eye.”’* 


> 


Here we may see that Shakspeare, though so utterly unlike 
Cowper, could have understood the Olney poet, and found a 
dialect for his morbid terrors. What could he not understand? 
What has he not foreshadowed? One of his least noticeable 
and merely garrulous characters thus curiously anticipates 
what may perhaps be called in our own day the latest aspect 
of the undying question between natural and supernatural 
theories: “They say miracles are past ; and we have our phi- 
losophical persons, to make modern and familiar things super- 
natural and causeless. Hence ‘it is that we make trifles of 
errors ; ensconcing ourselves into seeming knowledge when we 
should submit ourselves to an unknown fear.” 

So much in illustration of the casual allusions in which 
Shakspeare embodies his ordinary and far from recondite con- 
ceptions of religion as it touches human life, and as human life 
suggests its ever-present force and reality—allusions which in 
the usual course should constitute the whole religious ele- 
ment of a dramatist’s productions, and which in Shakspeare 
are remarkable for their uncommon number and their special 
beauty. Even in so simple a matter as describing the love of 
a good wife, his pen flies upwards. He says she loves her 


husband 
with that excellence 


That angels love good men with. 


In all such passages we discern something more than the 


* Richard II., v. 5. ++ Old Count La Feu, in All’s Well that Ends Well, ii. 3. 
+ Henry VIIL, ii. 2. 
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natural language of the person of the drama. We recognize 
the gracious proneness of the poet to find a sacred image wher- 
ever his thought, by its purity, its serenity or its sanctity, links 
itself with or leans towards holy associations. But there are 
evidences of Shakspeare’s religion less incidental, more direct ; 
less in the track of the suddenly inspired dramatist, more in 
the mood of the meditative and oppressed thinker-out of spi- 
ritual problems. 

These are to be found in four plays, all written in the ma- 
turity of his genius. 

There have been several attempts, all rather pedantic per- 
haps, but some of them not wanting in moral insight, to classify 
Shakspeare’s plays into periods; and Mr. Fleay, an able and 
enthusiastic critic, has seen in the deaths in Shakspeare’s 
family points at which may be drawn lines of demarcation 
between the progressive stages of his genius. If we have 
rightly gauged his character, Shakspeare, however sensitive, 
was scarcely the man to have the bent of his productive 
mind greatly affected by single instances of natural mortality, 
although no doubt the loss of his son, his father, his brother 
and his mother, at intervals during twelve years, would help 
to solemnize his mind. There are plays, too, written in his 
latest period which, though fraught with moral intention, bear 
no trace of specially excited religious feeling, and indeed con- 
tain not a single religious feature, except the just operation of 
pure human affections and the contrasted exhibition of repro- 
bate vice. We rather suppose that the character of Shakspeare’s 
plays from 1600 downwards, he having begun to write about 
1591, was owing to the deepening and broadening current of 


his whole intellectual and moral being, which would come 


naturally between thirty and forty, especially under the infi- 
nitely ennobling influence of the experience, whatever it may 
have been,* which is immortalized in the Sonnets. The fre- 
quent concentration of the poet’s thoughts on religious problems 


* “A grand passion,” says Mr. Disraeli, “perhaps teaches a man more than 
? af Ferri 22 I 


’ anything else.” 


27k 2 
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would be a natural incident of such a development of his nature, 
since he never, except speculatively, passed the boundaries of 
faith. In Hamlet, which in its first form was produced in 1601, 
when he was thirty-seven years old, we perceive the first phase 
of his mind in its vein of deliberate theological disquisition. 

Observe that Hamlet, though he entertains fancies at vari- 
ance with fundamental religious truths, never parts with these. 
The evidence of this is on every page, and the most striking of 
all, because positively coarse and brutal in its superstition, is 
the speech in which the Prince willingly argues himself into 
letting the King live, when he catches him at his prayers, and 
postpones the act of vengeance until some time when Claudius 
shall be 

about some act 
That has no relish of salvation in’t ; 
that his heels may kick at heaven, 

And that his soul may be as damned and black 
As hell, whereto it goes. 


Side by side, however, with indications such as this of abso- 
lute acceptance of the vulgarest conceptions of religion, we 
observe in the soliloquies the free ranging of an educated mind 
among heterodox hypotheses, with suggestions that such a mood 
is encouraged by the pressure of tragical responsibilities and 
the irritating effect of a loathed surrounding atmosphere, the 
basis of which is unbridled selfish voluptuousness. Long fami- 
liar with “thoughts beyond the reaches of his soul,” Hamlet 
is driven to doubt everything else because he cannot doubt the 
obligation that lies upon him to perform an act against which 
his nature revolts, and for which he cannot muster the requi- 
site moral courage. But on one subject he is clear. No cha- 
racter in Shakspeare is so uncompromisingly severe towards 
illicit sensuality of mind and act. There are many sermons 
in the plays—Wolsey’s on Ambition, Friar Lawrence's on the 
teaching of Nature, Griffith’s funeral discourse on Wolsey, 
Cranmer’s court sermon on the coming glories of Elizabeth’s 
reign, Henry the Fifth’s heart-searching exposition of personal 
responsibility in sudden death in war, and others: in none is 
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there so much of Boanerges as in Hamlet’s impassioned address 
to his mother in the Closet scene. 

The revised version of Hamlet was completed in 1603, and 
in that same year was produced Measure for Measure. It 
may fairly be supposed to have been a growth out of Shak- 
speare’s inner reflections while writing Hamlet. By no less 
an authority than Coleridge, this tragedy of the erotic passion 
has been dismissed from critical notice as “painful,” and 
except to those who love moral analysis even of morbid sub- 
jects, it cannot possibly be altogether pleasing. Nevertheless, 
it is one of the finest, and in intention one of the most reli- 
gious, of Shakspeare’s plays. The idea may have occurred to 
him in writing Hamlet, that the passion which had so much 
to do with the plot of the Elsinore story, and which, so far as 
Hamlet’s mother was concerned, was the foundation of the 
guilty superstructure, was and must be differently regarded 
when more lightly gratified. He did not altogether believe in 
any masculine nature being superior to sexual influence, and 
he had no great love for men who appeared to have lived free 
from its masterful promptings. At the same time, he had firm 
faith in female chastity and nobleness as likely to be forth- 
coming where a good woman was confronted with temptation, 
and as likely to preserve her honour even if the life of her 
dearest depended on her consenting to fall. To make such a 
situation was only to develop, as he thought just and natural, 
the action of a' man suddenly placed in supreme authority as 
censor and judge, who “till now, when men were fond, had 
smiled and wondered how;’ a man whose blood seemed 
“snow-broth ;” one whose vices had hitherto been, like his 
virtues, hard. In half unconscious satire, this Angelo is intro- 
duced in the first scene by the Duke, who is about to make 
him his deputy, as one whose history fully and favourably 
unfolds him, and who is eligible for public authority of the 
- most absolute kind, because 

Spirits are not finely touched 
But to fine issues. 
With the omnipotence of authorship, but also with sincere 
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fidelity to character as he believed it to be, Shakspeare causes 
this man to fall by offering to acquit a young man he has con- 
demned to death for incontinence, on condition that the sister 
of the condemned yields herself to his (the judge’s) embraces. 
A man so base would be baser, and the dramatist makes - 
Angelo treacherous as well as vile, so that in fraudulent dis- 
regard of the loathsome bargain Claudio is still left for death, 
although his sister has consented to purchase his life by her 
shame. This and all other contingent evils are prevented by 
the grave masqueradings of the Duke, whose delegated authority 
Angelo bears, and who finds means in the convolutions of the 
plot, which are arranged with admirable clearness, not merely 
to make several interesting ethical experiments in secret con- 
versations with some of the personages most in extremity, but 
to bring about by a bold and not too delicate device the union 
of Angelo with a virtuous lady whom he has shamefully jilted 
years before. 

Not over cleanly at best, and considerably befouled by 
humorous surroundings such as can hardly be deemed fit sub- 
jects for mirth, Measure for Measure may naturally repel 
readers to whom every approach towards libertinism is revolt- 
ing. But it gives no sanction to vice; incidentally it moots 
most instructively nice points of. Christian ethics; and per- 
haps if the secrets of all hearts were revealed, it would be 
found to cover so large an area of human conduct as to be 
worth the loving pains which-Shakspeare expended upon its 
unpromising theme. Isabella, though not wrought out with 
much elaboration, is a perfect character—an ideal of open- 
eyed chastity, from whose clear intelligence suggestions of evil 
fall off and leave her unsullied in the kindly though stern 
purity of her incorruptible yet frank and fully-informed 
womanhood. Her brother Claudio presents a pitiful spec- 
tacle of a nature in which there is no harm except that 
very sufficient evil, a nerveless nature, which, meaning no ill, 
will recoil from none that woos its luxurious laziness. The 
hard Angelo, a hypocrite in spite of himself, but as little love- 
able when sincere as when cloaking his newly-generated 
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wickedness, is well contrasted with the gentler Escalus ; while 
the Duke moves about in his friar’s cowl confronting trembling 
humanity with ghastly problems of eternity, experimenting 
on the incorrigible with gospel teachings, erring, wherever he 
errs, as finite wisdom, even with the rarest advantages, should 
err, on the side of charity, and bringing about all the mitigating 
incidents which are necessary to save a play so boldly framed 
upon suck risky lines from being a moral horror. It is not 
meant to be didactic, yet on many religious subjects, such as 
temptation, redemption, the comparative qualities of passion, 
the significance and sequences of death, the incorrigible insen- 
sibility of certain natures (as, to wit, that of Barnardine), the 
obligations of true charity and mercy, and the inferences 
deducible from human imperfection, it is full of striking and 
instructive expressions. That it leaves the case it is meant to 
elucidate unsolved, except by the rough and ready dénowement 
of a comedy, is an essential part of Shakspeare’s treatment. 
The Duke comes as near omnipotence and omniscience, ad 
rem, aS man can be brought by circumstances; but frailty 
remains a baffling puzzle for his judgment, and the softer vices 
and the most shining virtues are left growing together in the 
great dramatist’s harvest-field. 

Having spoken his full mind thus gently and indecisively 
on the religious aspect of voluptuous immorality, Shakspeare’s 
gift of spiritual analysis was next distinctly employed on a 
more terrible theme. He wrote or revised All's Well that 
Ends Well, Othello, and King Lear—plays in which the 
religious principle is only latent, or at most is only casually 
expressed in words—and then produced, three years after 
Measure for Measure, his great tragedy of Macbeth. Itisa 
masterpiece of moral discrimination, with the Supreme Being 
and conscience ever conspicuously present ; and the beauty of 
the play as an exercise of religious dissection is that its dis- 
tinctions are relatively true in reference to all shades of turpi- 
tude. The supernatural solicitings are a splendid background, 
and will long continue to awe minds insensible to the finer 
differences of character; the colossal dimensions and ensan- 
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guined hue of Macbeth’s guilty enterprize give special dis- 
tinctness to all the characteristics of the principal actors ; the 
matchless poetry, where it does not daze the perceptions, pre- 
sents the story of the tragedy with a grandeur that seems to 
sever it from all common experiences: but from our present 
point of view we may well perceive that this tragedy embodies 
universal truths. Tragic poetry and machinery may be neces- 
sary to make the situation thrilling, but there has seldom been 
a temptation, great or small, offered to several persons simul- 
taneously, which has not been anticipated by lawless desires 
as in Macbeth; which is not passed by, the mstant its true 
character is seen, by some frank, honourable Banquo; which 
is not easily grasped and firmly used by some strong exalted 
nature, capable of shutting out thought while resolutely accept- 
ing the evil course; which is not pursued alternately with 
limping steps and with fierce strides, as the mood seizes him, 
by some weak Macbeth, who lacks the virtue to be good, and 
yet can only be thoroughly bad when intoxicated by sure- 
seeming prospects of gain and safety. This is a bald inven- 
tory of the teachings of Macbeth. Thus stated, they are mere 
truisms. In the light of so lurid a story, with the grandest 
accessories of incident and description, and the most splendidly 
conceived progression of dramatic climax, they become a very 
perfect realization of the part borne in human affairs by sin 
and conscience; while as a subject for spiritual discernment, 
the contrast between Macbeth and his wife—criminals equally 
cognizant of religious truths—stands grandly alone in all lite- 
rature. 

The last of the four plays in which Shakspeare indicates a 
special religious purpose may not be so readily allowed to bear 
that character. The Tempest, brought out in 1610, four years 
after Macbeth, must be placed indeed among the most fanciful 
products of his genius, and, though full of gravity and serious 
incidents, is generally thought to derive any interest it may 
have for the reflective and emotional faculties from the fasci- 
nating traits of Miranda, Prospero. and Ferdinand. We must 
be permitted to suggest a deeper purpose. In the epilogue the 
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poet says his project was to please, but be sure it was to please 
himself as well as his audience. Let any one to whom the 
idea has not previously occurred re-open his Shakspeare with 
the special intention of appreciating what we may call the 
Manichean element in this delightful poem. Postpone the 
pleasure of letting the mind glide gently down the current of 
the poet’s dream. Cast a gaze of scrutiny into its depths. Fear 
not lest you should be too polemical. The supreme poetic 
charm of the Tempest will not be easily dissipated. But if for 
the time you manage to analyze this gossamer thing of beauty, 
what will you see? A man perfectly wise and gracious, scarcely 
distinguishable in purity and benevolence from what we be- 
lieve of God, and endowed by magical studies—or rather (for 
our present purpose) by the dramatist’s will—with superhuman 
power. Prospero, by this happy fiction of magic lore, is put, 
without profanity, almost in the place of Deity. In one pas- 
sage,* in which he puts forward his humanity, asking whether 
he shall not be as kindly moved as Ariel towards his prisoners 
in the lime-grove, seeing that Ariel is but air, while he is “one 
of their kind, and relishes all as sharply passion as they,” it is 
just possible there may be an allusion to the sensibility to 
man’s infirmities attributed in Holy Writ to the experiences 
on earth of the great High-priest. However this may be, we 
have in Prospero a being capable of calling forth spirits, of 
causing storms and shipwrecks, miraculous escapes and super- 
natural restorations, and indeed of doing everything very much 
as the Deity can, according to the received theory of special 
providences. To him in the seemingly cruel exercise of his 
_ power his daughter Miranda makes appeal in the celebrated 
passage, spoken in sight of the shipwreck, beginning 
If by your art, my dearest father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them.t 


May we not consider the rest of the play an answer, as this 
passage is an echo, to the weary doubts of ages in the presence 
of calamities caused by omnipotence, which seems malevolent 


* Act y. scene 1. t Act i. scene 2, 
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in not having prevented them? To pursue the idea is here 
impossible ; but it will give a new fruitfulness to the reading 
of the Tempest if Prospero be followed in this mood through 
his grave struggle with powers of evil—if we note how obsti- 
nately the ill elements of sentient life continue malign and 
perverse in his despite; how cunningly and blindly within 
the circle of his sway light-minded conspirators tinker their 
petty schemes ; how constantly, vigilantly and painfully, his 
power has to be exercised if exercised with effect ; how, omni- 
potent though he be, it is only by moral discipline he can 
work moral ends ; and how, contending with his master-mind, 
the very spirits with which he has peopled his domain, and 
who are absolutely his slaves, are “tricksy” and scarce con- 
trollable. 

In the light of such a conception of the poet’s inner fancy, 
what analogies are revealed! Even the drunken sailors and 
Caliban’s worship of his sorry sailor-king have their counter- 
parts in God’s world. The “abhorred slave, which any print 
of goodness will not take, being capable of all ill,” stands for 
much that is incorrigible in the worser specimens of the human 
race. The magical threat which imposes chaste love on Ferdi- 
nand symbolizes moral laws more absolute than necromancy. 
The “stuff that dreams are made of” weaves itself into the 
veritable fabric of created life. “Spirits which by” Prospero’s 
“art” have been “from their confines called to enact his pre- 
sent fancies,” may typify whole literatures on which have been 
inscribed the passing yet eternal thoughts of Deity. “The 
rarer action,’ says Prospero, 

18 
In virtue than in vengeance : they being penitent, 
The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 
Not a frown further. 


And in such words we seem to hear the immortal secret of 
Heaven’s discipline, so far as men can rightly understand it. 
But most frequently of all do we perceive in gentlest linea- 
ments the shadowy outlines of that inexplicable, never-ending 
battle between permitted or necessary evil and omnipotent 
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good which puzzles humanity from age to age. When Pros- 
pero abjures his magic, dissolves his airy charm, breaks his 
staff, buries it certain fathoms in the earth, and, deeper than 
did ever plummet sound, drowns his book, a sigh of relief 
breaks from the bosom which his charms have enthralled. 
We rejoice to know that the hollow of the Divine hand is 
more capacious than the amplest capacity of a poet’s Atlantean 
genius, and its rectifying touch even kindlier than this most 
gracious creation of Shakspeare’s tenderest mood of wistful 
theological thought. That his thought was theological we 
cannot doubt, ethereal and sparkling as was its expression. 
It is unlikely that the scheme of the Tempest could have had 
any other origin than the contemplations to which we attri- 
bute it ; and it is impossible that such analogies to the Divine 
government should have gone unnoticed under his eye as they 
passed in the act of creation from his’ pen. 

‘Thus have we endeavoured—chiefly with an eye to modera- 
tion—to make an estimate of the strictly religious element in 
Shakspeare’s plays. Acknowledging the narrow limits within 
which religion must be treated on the stage, and confessing 
that a certain proportion of Shakspeare’s religious writing falls 
quite within the scope of ordinary stage work, we have yet 
asserted that he was often carried by his inspiration, acting 
upon the resources of sympathetic observation, into incidental 
religious episodes higher, broader and deeper than stage usage 
warranted, and that in four of his finest plays he consciously 
explored distinctly religious problems. In Shakspeare’s censer 
there burnt, truly and fragrantly, if not steadily, 

Such incense as of right belongs 
To the true shrine, 


Where stands the Healer of all wrongs 
In light divine. 


Epwarp R. RUSsseELu. 
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IL—ON THE NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
MONOTHEISM IN ISRAEL, 


“HAs the last word yet been spoken?” was a question which 
I could not help putting to myself on laying down the inte- 
resting and important article by Dr. Kuenen in the last number 
of this Review. No doubt, if authority alone could decide, that 
of Dr. Kuenen would go a long way. But authorities are so 
much divided, and at the present time opinions of all sorts are 
so much in the crucible, that it would seem as if a fuller dis- 
cussion was needed before any such appeal could be made. 
And it may perhaps be possible for one who stands outside the 
field of Old Testament studies—partly from the fact that he 
does stand outside it—to make some suggestions that should 
have at least that one advantage of being made from a different 
point of view. 

An interchange of thought is always useful. I know that 
in my own case I always greatly value the remarks that fall 
from those of my friends who have taken up chiefly Old Tes- 
tament subjects, with reference to my own more special line of 
work on the New Testament. They serve at least to send one 
back upon oneself. They give one matter to digest ; and though 
it may not be assimilated all at once, still it at least holds the 
judgment in suspense ; it contributes to that slow and gradual, 
nay life-long, process, the forming of deliberate and matured 
opinion. I have therefore asked leave to put on paper, and to 
offer to them in return, some of my own doubts and misgivings 
in regard to thew proper field; and the recent article of Dr. 
Kuenen’s seems to furnish an excellent text for discussion. It 
carries us up into the heart of the great questions that relate 
to the origin, nature and permanent value of the religion of 
Israel, 

The particular question at issue is that of the relation of the 
worship of Yahveh to that of the “other gods” of the nations 
by which Israel was surrounded. 

The religion of the ancient world no doubt was, as_a rule, 
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particularism. Every nation had its own god. But the exist- 
ence of that god did not exclude the existence of other gods. 
And for the most part the relation between the worshipers of 
these different gods was one of mutual toleration. Foreign 
gods were freely imported. Their sanctuaries and worship 
existed side by side with those of the national deities. While 
the nations were at war, the gods were indeed supposed to be 
at war also. But as long as the nations remained at peace, 
there was nothing to prevent a free interchange in the cultus 
of their respective gods. 

It is therefore naturally a question of considerable import- 
ance, to what extent this particularism found a place in the 
religion of Israel, and by what steps and stages it gradually 
widened out so as to become the foundation for an absolute 
and world-embracing creed. 

There are indeed two points on which all who enter upon 
this question must be agreed. On the one hand, it is certain 
that, from the earliest period from which documents have come 
down to us, the writers of the Old Testament allowed no other 
worship but that of Yahveh. The very first of the command- 
ments which formed the nucleus of the Mosaic legislation is, 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” And the same 
spirit breathes unmistakably in every other document, go back 
as faras we may. But, on the other hand, it is equally clear 
that up to the very end of the Old Testament there was a 
certain remnant of particularism still left. The most evangeli- 
cal passages of the second Isaiah do not go so far as to open 
the theocratic blessings to all nations equally. There was still 
an intermediate step. The stranger must first join himself to 
Israel before he can become partaker of the privileges of Israel. 
The Messianic reign is to be introduced by a great flocking in 
of proselytes. Their names are first to be inscribed among the 
rolls of the citizens of Zion. The Gentiles are to come to the 
light of Israel, and Israel is not to go forth and share its pri- 
vileges indiscriminately with the Gentiles. 

But within these limits there is still room for considerable 
difference of opinion. It is true that, “Thou shalt have none 
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other gods but me,” does not amount to quite the same thing 
as, “There wre none other gods but me.” It is true also that 
there are sufficient traces that the monotheism of Israel, pure 
as it afterwards became, had its roots originally in polytheism. 
The most traditional exegesis cannot give any other interpret- 
ation to such texts as Josh. xxiv. 2, “ Your fathers dwelt on 
the other side the flood in old time, even Terah, the father of 
Abraham and the father of Nachor: and they served other 
gods ;’ and again, later in the same chapter, “Put away the 
gods which your fathers served on the other side the flood and 
in Egypt, and serve the Lord.” 

The question is, By what stages did the people of Israel 
emerge out of their polytheism? When was it finally and de- 
cidedly left behind? Writers like Schultz* mark off the prin- 
cipal periods at Abraham and Moses. In each of these they 
see a steady advance. So that in the third period from Samuel. 
and David onwards the process is fairly complete. Dr. Kuenen, 
on the other hand, places the turning-point in the seventh 
century B.C. He thinks that the doctrine of the unity of God 
was then definitely announced for the first time by the author 
of the book of Deuteronomy, who was at most an elder con- 
temporary of Josiah. 

Obviously there are two main points in the discussion : 
(1) the age of the documents, and (2) the bearing of their con- 
tents strictly and critically interpreted. 

It certainly simplifies matters very much if we throw forward 
the greater part even of the Pentateuch to a date later than the 
seventh century. We cannot of course enter upon the ques- 
tion here, but must be content to assume Dr. Kuenen’s conclu- 
sions for the sake of argument. Practically the only documents 
of any extent that are admitted to be of an earlier date, and 
those only belonging to the previous century, are a few of the 
prophetic writings, Zech. ixi—x1., Hosea, Amos, Micah, and 
the Yahvistic or prophetic portion of the Pentateuch. Consi- 


* It is a pleasure to see this sober and careful writer receive such ample justice 
as he does from Dr. Kuenen. 
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derable stress appears to be laid upon these. But the arguments 
drawn from them, when they are examined, are surely most 
precarious. 

In Hosea and Amos there are really no direct and explicit 
allusions to the subject at all. But there is nothing specially to 
call for such allusions. There is in either that vehement and 
intense fidelity to Yahveh which is found all through the pro- 
phets. Hosea bitterly reproaches the inhabitants of the northern 
kingdom with their “adulteries” in forsaking Yahveh for other 
gods. But in both prophets the invective is directed against 
idolatry chiefly in its moral aspect. The allusions are not 
earried out into any detail. Yet Hosea denounces “the graven 
images,” “the molten images of silver,” “the work of the crafts- 
men, “the work of our hands,” with a contempt only less 
elaborate and reiterated than the two Isaiahs. This is at least 
an important factor in the negation of idols, if it is not equi- 
valent to it absolutely. Amos distinctly refers the whole work 
of creation and the sustentation of the visible universe to 
Yahveh.* It is He who not only brought up Israel out of 
Egypt, but the Philistines from Caphtor, and the Syrians from. 
Kir,—which is appropriating what, on the particularist view, 
would be the functions of Dagon or of Baal. And the restored 
tabernacle of David is to enclose the remnant of Edom and 
“of all the heathen which are called by His name.” Dr. Kuenen 
may be right in saying that this does not extend beyond the 
restoration of the kingdom of David. But that is simply as far 
as the horizon of the prophet reaches, and it involves the anni- 
hilation of all the false gods of Moab and Ammon and Syria 
and Philistia, which he saw under his eyes. As to the regions 
which had not come under the sceptre of David, he makes 
neither affirmation nor denial. 

A very parallel passage is Zech. ix. 10, where the Messiah 
shall “speak peace unto the heathen: and his dominion shall 
_ be from sea even to sea, and from the river even to the ends 
of the earth.” Here too the language may be less compre- 


* See Amos ix. 6, 7, 11 ff. 
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hensive than it seems. It may not go beyond the restoration 
of the Davidic kingdom; but that is as far as the prophet 
cares to look. 

Still more distinct is the well-known passage, Micah iv. 1—8, 
of which we have a duplicate in Isaiah, where “ many nations” 
are described as coming up to Mount Zion and receiving their 
law from the God of Jacob. I cannot think that Dr. Kuenen 
has dealt quite fairly with this in saying that, “as far as Micah 
is concerned, it remains a mere isolated and momentary depar- 
ture from his usual point of view.” Granting that the Assy- 
rians are punished instead of being included, the punishment 
of enemies was always regarded as a necessary incident in the 
Messianic reign ; and even though the conception were more 
imperfect than it is, still the conception at least of an inclusion 
of heathen nations is there. No doubt it took time for all the 
logical consequences of monotheism to be fully and explicitly 
worked out. But that monotheism must have been already 
far advanced which, in a time of depression such as Micah’s, 
could look forward to such a wide and triumphant conclusion. 

It should be noticed further that, on Dr. Kuenen’s own show- 
ing, the passage is probably quoted by Micah from an earlier 
prophet. So that the presence of something very much like 
universalism, in itself an advanced inference from an advanced 
monotheism, in the early part of the eighth century, seems 
proved, 

This is merely taking the writings on which Dr, Kuenen 
himself rests his case, and from which at the best he would 
only draw that most treacherous argument from silence— 
silence too upon a sort of quasi-metaphysical point which it 
was hardly in accordance with the Hebrew genius to deal with 
one way or the other. 

Even here the silence does not seem to be complete, But 
Dr. Schultz has brought forward some very categorical passages 
which seem to break it quite distinctly. Much of his evidence 
is derived from the Elohistic document of the Pentateuch which 
Dr. Kuenen has ruled out of court. Suspending our judgment 
upon this, and not pressing minor points, there remain three 
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passages, two from the books of Samuel and one from Ps. xviii, 
31. These meet with the usual fate, and are all relegated to 
some late period of composition. The song of Hannah appears 
to be generally referred to the prophetic or Yahvistic narrator. 
And here the question is, What is the date at which he wrote ? 
Dr. Kuenen thinks the eighth century. This is the latest date 
assigned. Other good authorities say the ninth. The data are 
uncertain. But if so, there can be no “certainty” that the doc- 
trine so definitely enunciated was not in existence before the 
seventh century B.C. Rather, by Dr. Kuenen’s own admission, 
it belongs to the eighth. Let it be noticed that the admission 
that the song of Hannah is not authentic, i.e. the composition 
of Hannah herself, does not at all meet the case. It ought to 
be shewn that it is as late as the seventh century B.C. 

We will, for the sake of argument, admit that 2 Sam. vii. 22 
may be by the Deuteronomist. The thesis that Dr. Kuenen is 
proving requires the certainty that it was so. 

The case is different in regard to the Psalm. This, it is well 
known, is ascribed to David, not only in the book of Psalms, 
but also in 2 Sam. xxii. where it is given in full,—the attri- 
bution in that case being strengthened by the fact that a similar 
song in the same books, the lament over Saul:and Jonathan, is 
pretty certainly authentic. The Davidic origin is maintained — 
by critics as wide apart as Ewald and Hitzig, and, with some 
qualification, by Hupfeld. If, however, we allow that the argu- 
ments do not conclusively prove it to be Davidie (and strictly 
the burden of proof is on the other side), still only a negative 
position is reached, and there remains the widest gap between 
this and the proof that it is as late as the seventh century, for 
which there is no evidence whatever. The possibility—only a 
-possibility—that the Psalm may not actually have been written 
by David, still is very far from bearing out Dr. Kuenen’s 
inference, 

But, strange to say, the greater part of the really substantial 
evidence that Dr. Kuenen adduces in support of his view is 
taken from the very book, Deuteronomy, in which he finds the 
most emphatic declaration of a strict monotheism. This and 

VOL, XIII. - Es 
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the Yahvistic document (which we have already seen is explicit 
in its monotheism) are indeed the only writings which afford 
anything like the positive evidence required. 

Nothing can be plainer than passages like the following: 
“Thou (Israel) hast been taught that Yahveh is the God ; there 
is no other God but He.” “Know thou this day, and consider 
in thine heart, that Yahveh is the God. In the heaven above 
and in the earth beneath, there is none but He.’ “See now 
that I, even I, am He, and there is no God beside me.” “ Hear, 
O Israel, Yahveh our God, Yahveh is one.” And from the song 
of Hannah: “There is no Holy One but Yahveh ; for there is 
none but Thee; there is no rock but our God.’* 

It is true, however, that by the side of these we find other 
passages in which the existence and power of other gods seem 
to be indirectly admitted. Thus in Deut. iv. 7, we have the 
question: “What mighty nation is there which has a god 
(so) near to it as Yahveh our God (is to us) when we call 
upon Him?” And a little later in the same chapter: “Did 
ever people hear the voice of a god speaking out of the midst 
of the fire, as thou hast heard, and remain alive ?”—with more 
to the same effect. Somewhat similar expressions are found 
(though here something is due to conjectural readings) in 
2 Sam. vil. 23, which is attributed to the same writer, the 
Deuteronomist. 

- Now clearly, whatever construction is put upon these pas- 
sages, they cannot be taken to contradict the very express 
declarations just quoted. But how are they to be explained ? 
Dr. Kuenen takes them to represent a survival from an older 
form of belief. But is this the only or the most natural ex- 
planation? Is it not equally possible that they may be merely 
an unconscious or dramatic deviation into more popular lan- 
guage? The people of Israel, from the very first down to the 
time succeeding the captivity, contained in itself a number of 
classes, and every possible shade. and degree of declension, 


* Deut. iv. 35, 39, xxxii, 32, vi. 4; 1 Sam. ii. 2. I am glad to adopt Dr. Kuenen’s 
translations of these passages, cf. Theol. Rev., Vol. XIII., pp. 841, 353. 
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from the pure worship of Yahveh down to absolute idolatry. 
In the history of the kings, we see Yahveh worshipers suc- 
ceeded immediately by devotees of Milcom and Chemosh, and 
Baal and Ashtaroth, and vice versé. The mass of the popu- 
lace probably leaned from the first to the worship of idols. 
But no doubt the current conception among idolatrous nations 
was, as we have said, particularism—that every nation had its 
god, and that the existence of one of these gods did not ex- 
clude that of another. The language of common speech must 
have been largely influenced by such conceptions. And even 
the theocratic writers, however much they may have held 
themselves above it, would naturally fall into the popular way 
of speaking sometimes. What their proper and characteristic 
attitude was, may be seen from their own quite unequivocal 
and dogmatic utterances. The expressions last quoted are not 
dogmatic, but rhetorical ; and the natural tendency of rhetoric 
is for the speaker to place himself at the point of view of his 
audience. Here the author is pleading with renegades, or with 
those whose loyalty was tempted, and we cannot therefore be 
surprised if he throws his arguments into the form in which 
they would be best understood. At the same time, it need 
not be supposed that all the theocratic writers held views that 
were equally clear and distinct. They needed, perhaps, some 
definition, especially upon the negative side. And such a defi- 
nition, when it appears, takes the very trenchant shape that 
we find in the Deuteronomist. But silence is very far from 
giving consent ‘to the opposite view. As well say that the 
Church was Arian before Athanasius. And indeed we may 
well believe that the writers of the 10th century B.C. bore 
to these of the 7th very much the same sort of relation that 
Treneeus and Clement and Origen bore to Athanasius and 
Chrysostom and Augustine. | 
What, then, it will be asked, is the upshot of all this? 
From one point of view, indeed, it is not of any vital impor- 
tance. The question, for instance, between Dr. Kuenen and 
Dr. Schultz is only one of degree. Both admit that the mono- 
theism of Israel grew out of polytheism, but the one places the. 
2L2 
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course of development some three or four centuries earlier than 
the other. But whenever the critical point is to be placed, in 
the 10th century or in the 7th, no question of principle would 
seem to be involved. 

There are, however, some questions of degree that are vir- 
tually questions of principle. And this would seem to be one 
of them. An inductive study of the phenomena of revelation 
seems to shew that the acceleration of natural processes played 
a most important part in it. But even such acceleration Dr. 
Kuenen does not admit. There is a significant passage towards 
the end of his article. He is seeking to account for the fact 
that a liberal critic like Schultz should arrive at a different 
conclusion from his own ; and assuming, as most of us are apt 
to do, that his own view must be right, he is not content to 
refer this simply to an error of judgment, but he imagines him- 
self to have discovered something of bias as well. 


“Tf we go back a step further, then, we find the light we seek. 
On two several occasions Schultz lets the Almighty himself inter- 
pose in the religious development of Israel. The religion of the | 
pre-Mosaic period, he believes, rests upon a revelation to the people’s 
ancestors, especially associated in Genesis with the person of Abra- 
ham. Mosaism itself, again, is the outcome of a second revelation 
to its founder, Moses. We pass over, for the moment, the contents 
of these revelations and the grounds upon which they are assumed 
to have taken place, and simply treat them as conveying an answer 
to the question that has been put. It stands to reason that a man 
who accepts such a point of departure must find in the later litera- 
ture something which does not appear to us to be there. A reve- 
lation, however limited and natural the form under which it is 
conceived, must convey some absolute truth, which truth, however 
much obscured and mingled with error, must be capable of identifi- 
cation in the subsequent development. For if it is not to be found 
in the later history at all, or when found ‘has obviously only just 
arisen, then the revelation can have effectually revealed nothing—an 
absurdity which no one would accept. It is not too much, then, to 
say, that the hypothesis from which the theory we are combating 
starts, fully accounts for the unsatisfactory interpretation of our texts 
at which it arrives. From such a beginning no other line of deve- 
‘lopment and no other conclusions were possible. 
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Now first let us demur to an incidental statement in this 
remarkable passage. “A revelation, however limited and 
natural the form under which it is conceived, must convey 
some absolute truth, which truth, however much obscured and 
mingled with error, must be capable of identification in the 
subsequent development.” It is a matter of some surprise 
to see a scientific theologian like Dr. Kuenen arguing thus. 
Eyen he has been misled by the old fallacies which arise from 
assuming that the metaphor contained in the word “revela- 
tion” is an exact representation of the facts. There is surely 
no “must” in the case. We are absolutely incapable of laying 
down the conditions under which God should reveal Himself 
to man. It is quite conceivable that He should do so medi- 
ately and relatively through human faculties and through 
natural laws. -A// God’s dealings with man, so far as we can 
see, are relative and progressive, and there is no sound reason 
why revelation should not be so too. 

But upon the whole tenor of the quotation it is obvious 
to remark, that if Dr. Schultz is biassed in one direction, his 
opponent is as evidently biassed in another. If the one 
assumes that there 7s such a thing as revelation, the other 
equally assumes that there is not. The critical process is in 
each case dominated by the idea which underlies it. And of 
the two, the negative assumption must be the more disastrous 
to impartial criticism ; because, assuming the possibility of 
revelation, it does not follow that the evidence will be suffi- 
cient to prove any particular revelation ; while, on the other 
hand, if we assume that there is no such thing as revelation, 
we are bound beforehand to reject the evidence for it, what- 
ever that evidence may be. 

Perhaps it is hopeless to expect that a critic should arise 
who had no bias at all either way. It can hardly be otherwise 
than hopeless when we consider how much is involved. It is 
really neither more nor less than the very existence of religion. 


Neque enim levia aut ludicra petuntur 
Proemia, sed Turni de vita et sanguine certant. 
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It is no use blinking the fact, that the theory which denies 
revelation practically denies religion. It may leave room for 
a cult such as that of Positivism, or for such substitutes for 
religion as those proposed by Strauss. But religion, properly 
so called, is gone; and it is best to be quite candid, and soe 
the name go with the thing. 

It is, indeed, not quite obvious at what point the line 
should be drawn beyond which religion ceases to be possible. 
But there seem to be many reasons for drawing it here. Reli- 
gion implies an active Providence. It implies a Power which 

‘does directly and constantly interfere in the affairs of men, and 
with which the spirits of men are capable of standing in a 
direct and personal relation. If God is only a name for the 
“category of the ideal,” or for an impersonal force not standing 
in any imniediate relation to humanity, then religion becomes 
purely subjective. It recognizes none but subjective influences. 
The root ideas in the teaching as well of Jesus as of St. Paul 
are severed. It is no longer, “ By grace are ye saved through 
faith ; and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God.” The 
whole terminology of religion becomes meaningless. For the 
object of religion is twofold—to get rid of sin, and to establish 
a harmonious relation between man and his Maker. But ex 
hypothest there is no such relation. And the very same set of 
arguments which are supposed to disprove the objective being 
of God, also reduce to nothing the theological conception of 
sin. Pushed to their inevitable logical conclusion, they not 
only do this, but they annihilate responsibility. And perhaps 
it is well that they should do so. For the argument is thus 
brought to a stand-still by involving a practical absurdity. 
And once stopped, it is naturally rolled back upon itself by a 
converse process. Whether man is responsible or not, we are 
obliged to think of him as so. Whether there is such a thing 
as sin or not, we are obliged to think of it as existing. Whe- 
ther God exists or not, we are compelled by the law and ten- 
dency of our. minds to assume His existence. And so on. 

We should therefore substitute another question for the 
dilemma in which Dr. Kuenen finds himself between rejecting 
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the results of his inquiry—so satisfactorily proved as he thinks, 
so insufficiently proved as they seem to us—and, admitting the 
possibility and reality of revelation; we should ask rather, Are 
we driven into such extreme negations by any irrefragable 
course of reasoning? On the metaphysical side, I think it 
may be said, certainly we are not. And on the historical and 
critical side, any such conclusion would surely be most prema- 
ture. Speaking, at least, for the New Testament, I have the 
strongest conviction that many of the theories which are at 
present much in vogue will be entirely dissipated in a few 
years time. Not only are they erroneous in their results, but 
the whole method on which they proceed is radically vicious 
and unsound. Their method generally consists in landing the 
inquirer per saltwm in a generalization based upon some few 
particulars. This generalization is forthwith erected into a law, 
and all the other facts are forced into harmony with it. But 
under the name of induction, nothing could really be less in- 
ductive; nothing could be more opposed at almost every step 
to the laws of reasoning observed either in the physical sciences 
or in the ordinary affairs of life. 

Take the case of Baur. His theories are still in various forms 
widely held. But not to mention that many of these (e.g. the 
whole treatment of the Epistles of the imprisonment, notably 
of those to the Philippians and Philemon) are evidently and 
palpably absurd,—without raising any further question, it is 
hardly too much to say that by far the greatest part of them 
are shattered against a single fact, the state of the text of the 
New Testament in the course and at the end of the second century. 
This belongs to a class of considerations that Baur left almost 
entirely out of view. So far as he touched upon literary con- 
siderations, it was chiefly to support already foregone conclu- 
sions. The foundation of his method was a peculiar mode of 
arguing from the growth of dogma, for which the historical 
premisses were very insufficient. 

I do not know what view the Old Testament critics would 
take of Baur. Sometimes one is tempted to suspect that he 
has had upon them (perhaps indirectly and unconsciously) a 
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not inconsiderable influence ; though it is fair to say that, so 
far as my own experience goes, their theories, even when stated 
in the boldest form, seem less unreasonable. Before venturing 
to express a definite opinion, I should need to give the subject 
a closer study than I can claim to have done. But there are 
just one or two dropia that I should like respectfully to sub- 
mit for consideration. (1) What proportion of the conclusions 
are based simply upon the argument from silence? (2) How 
far has that argument been tested by its application to known 
matter? (3) In like manuer, in regard to the “ Tendenz-kritik,” 
hhow far have the modes of operation which it assumes been 
ascertained to be natural and probable? (4) What place in 
the chain of reasoning has been borne by hypotheses and con- 
jectures? (5) What weight has been allowed at each step in 
the argument to the possibility that some other hypothesis may 
be true? (6) Has the evidence from dogma only been intro- 
duced when the literary evidence has been exhausted? (7) To 
come to particulars: Has a clear conclusion been arrived at as 
to the dates of the different parts of the Septuagint? Has the 
text of the Septuagint been studied in its bearing upon the 
formation of the Old Testament canon? Has it been thoroughly 
compared with that of the Hebrew and of the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, and what conclusions have thence been formed as to 
the state of the biblical texts in the third and second centuries 

-B.C.? How long a time has been allowed for them to attain 
that condition? How long a time further has been allowed for 
the component documents to be welded together? ‘ What evi- 
dence is each book supposed to bear to the existence and cur- 
rency of those immediately preceding it ? 

I am aware that some of these questions have been answered 
more and others less thoroughly. But there are some that I 
have only seen answered in a very general and unsatisfactory 
manner. And I cannot help suspecting that if such tests as 
these were rigorously applied, more than one current hypothesis 
would be found wanting. For instance, there seem to be grave 
reasons for doubt as to the theory of Maccabzean psalms; and 
that which assigns an exilian or post-exilian origin to the Elo- 
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histic document of the Pentateuch seems also to labour under 
serious difficulties. At any rate, until the whole subject has 
been fully discussed, the outside world may be allowed—and 
is indeed bound—to reserve its opinion. 

WILLIAM SANDAY. 


IJI—THE RANGE OF CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 


The Great Problem: Can tt be solved? By G. R. Gleig, M.A., 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, late Chaplain-General to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces. London: Blackwood and Sons. 1876. 


OF this book it is best to say at once that its value and 
significance lie, not in its execution, but in the intention of the 
author and the circumstances under which it is published. 
Mr. Gleig has spent a long, earnest and useful life in respon- 
sible positions, and has been throughout esteemed as a con- 
scientious and orthodox clergyman of the Church of England. 
But although in the intellectual and theological disquiet of the 
last twenty or thirty years his own faith has undergone no 
shocks, he has watched carefully the conditions of the great 
~ controversy which has been going on around him, and he has 
measured its bearings with a true instinct. In the front rank 
of the causes tending at the present time to disturb or destroy 
belief, he places the intolerant and excessive dogmatism of the 
orthodox churches ; and with perfect clearness he sees that the 
exclusive standards thus set up are driving into the non-Chris- 
tian and the anti-Christian camps thousands who have in heart 
nothing in common with the merely negative thinkers amongst 
whom they find themselves classed by their self-styled oppo- 
nents. He has now the courage, unfortunately too rare, to 
declare his convictions; and if his book be marked by no 
special power, if some or many of the reasons on which his 
own faith seems to rest may turn out to be no reasons at all, 
these pages become all the more valuable as.a protest against 
the exclusiveness, not merely of the rigidly orthodox, but even 
of many who profess themselves to be liberal thinkers. 
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The intolerance of the latter may, indeed, prove hereafter 
to be a burden not less hard to bear than the intolerance of 
Ultramontanism itself. For those who really hold to the 
Augustinian theory of the City of God, who believe that the 
spiritual life cannot be maintained apart from the nourishment 
of sacramental food, and that this food can be administered 
only by the rightly commissioned priests of the Catholic 
Church, it follows of necessity that there can be no reasonable 
hope of safety for those who are not included within the magic 
circle. The very system involves a complete dichotomy, re- 
serving the sheep on the one side for the never-fading pastures, 
and the goats on the other for the never-failing fires. Accord- 
ing to this creed, to be outside the ark is to be lost for ever ; 
and it is but charity to insist, in season and out of season, on 
the folly and madness of those who fail or refuse to enter into 
it. Itis not a matter for the exercise of reason. All that the 
human mind can do is to accept the proffered terms with 
unquestioning submission, and to assert its privileges by the 
abnegation of its powers of judgment. 

The case is totally altered when any considerations are held 
up in terrorem to thinkers of any school or party by those who 
profess to appeal to the conscience and the mind of mankind, 
and who hold that there is neither an infallible church nor an 
infallible book to render the exercise of human reason super- 
fluous. When such men speak of the tyranny of imposing 
elaborate theological confessions, or of enforcing. belief in the 
history of a particular people as a condition of salvation,— 
when they insist that certain alleged miraculous incidents 
come to us on inadequate testimony, or involve positive contra- 
dictions and impossibilities,—when they declare that the sacred 
books of Christendom were written by fallible men, not secured 
against error by their holiness or their mission, and that the text 
of their writings is not incorrupt,—when, moreover, they reject 
sundry propositions of the traditional theology as irrational or 
repulsive or even immoral, they assert virtually the duty of a 
strict and impartial criticism of all books and all institutions, 
and imply that there is a higher guidance than that which can 
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be furnished by either books or institutions. When they protest 
against the theories which represent God as taking delight in 
the torture of sinners of one generation for billions of billions 
of years, or as exempting from these tortures a minority which 
pleads the efficacy of a sacrifice offered up by a substituted 
victim,—when they declare that the acceptable offering is not 
blood, but obedience springing from love, they introduce men 
into a region of thought in which they may breathe the free 
bracing air of mountain heights, and wherein they may walk 
as men, with boldness and confidence, yet without arrogance 
and presumption. But if, having done all this, they suddenly 
draw a line excluding from the pale of Christianity those who 
cannot bring themselves to declare their adhesion to one or 
two propositions reserved out of a larger number which have 
been rejected, the result is one which, to really impartial and 
unprejudiced seekers after truth, must be more sad than the 
sight of a hierarchy and laity proclaiming their absolute sub- 
mission to the decrees of a pontiff infallible in matters of faith. 
If such men, while they maintain that in particular cases the 
opinions of St. Paul or St. James may need some modifications 
or corrections, yet insist that they who do not accept their 
theory of an Incarnation, Resurrection and Ascension, cannot, 
without a violent and dangerous forcing of the term, be con- 
sidered Christians, they obviously split into at least two camps 
those who are really fighting the same battle and longing for 
the establishment of the kingdom of God. 

Such a result, disheartening at any time, is peculiarly dis- 
couraging now, when only the hearty agreement of genuine 
convictions can be expected to withstand the chilling influences 
of a merely negative or agnostic philosophy. If it be said that 
this philosophy is neither mischievous nor dangerous, there is 
manifestly nothing more to be urged ; but if it be admitted, as 
these thinkers not merely admit but earnestly assert, that it 
brings with it a deadly blight, which, having withered up the 
faith of continued life in God, destroys the roots of religion 
and morality alike, then surely it is the duty of all who believe 
that God is teaching and guiding us, to join heartily with all 
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who cling to the same faith, and whose highest wish it is to 
quicken this conviction in their fellow-men. For, after all, 
what are the most prominent and the most momentous condi- 
tions of thought with which we have to deal? Is it of greater 
moment that men should have right notions as to the incarna- 
tion of a divine Redeemer, or about his death and resurrection, 
ot that they should have their eyes opened to the consequences 
of propositions affecting religion and- morality put forth by 
some among the scientific thinkers of our day? Is it of more 
importance that they should hold that the picture of Jesus in 
- the fourth Gospel is altogether consistent with the descriptions 
of the Synoptic Evangelists, or that they should see the grind- 
ing yoke placed on their necks by those who ascribe the phe- 
_nomena of conscious life to the action of insensate molecules ? 
Is it more necessary that they should believe in the revivifica- 
tion of a body laid in a grave, or in its ascent from the earth 
into the surrounding air, or that they should fairly weigh and 
form their deliberate judgment on a philosophy which juggles 
them out of their moral freedom, and reduces their personality 
at each moment to the sum-total of passing sensations and 
emotions? If a man has honestly done all this—if, after a 
hard and perhaps a desperate fight, he has attained to clearer 
and stronger convictions of the righteousness and love of God 
—if he has learnt that God has in all ages been the teacher, 
the guide, the redeemer and the sanctifier of His creatures—if 
he has been taught to discern His instruments in the long 
series of prophets and righteous men—if, moreover, he has - 
been enabled to see how mighty a work has been done by the 
teaching and the life of Christ, how vast a gap had been left 
by the philosophy even of the best who had preceded him, and 
how marvellous a revolution has been wrought by his acts and 
words, is not all this enough to win for him the right hand of 
fellowship from those who profess to feel the same love for the 
Son of Man, and yearn to fight the same battle ? 

To this question we should, of course, expect a negative 
answer from those whose starting-point is dogma, and for 
whom the term “special revelation” means, not the revela- 
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tions daily imparted to all who seek to know the truth, but 
the audible utterances addressed at some time or other to those 
who have been appointed the Divine vicegerents. We do not 
look for it from those who on some of the most momentous 
questions have declared themselves unreservedly against all 
the dogmatic schools of Christendom ; and when we find these 
barriers set up by men for whom we should have supposed that 
the terms of Christian communion would be as wide as those 
put forth by St. Peter in his words before the centurion Corne- 
lius, we feel a discouragement which to some may prove almost 
overwhelming. When writers in the Edinburgh Review, or in 
other journals for which a reputation for orthodoxy has a com- 
mercial value, throw all miracles to the winds except those which 
are related in the Gospels, and insist that these, and these alone, 
are to be received as undoubted historical facts, we know how 
to take their words, and we can put them aside without greatly 
troubling ourselves. It is far otherwise when we find the “ Spec- 
tator” deliberately denouncing as dangerously insufficient the 
teaching of some who do not share, or at least have not laid 
stress on, the Spectator’s views on the subject of the Incarna- 
tion or the Resurrection. Far from looking forward to a time 
when all who believe that all the worlds are the work of a 
conscious Will and are upheld by a guiding Mind, will be able. 
to work together in hearty agreement, the Spectator thinks 
that the years, as they pass, will place a wider gulf between 
those who insist on the material revivification of the body of 
Christ and those who, refusing to assert this, yet hold that he 
is risen indeed and lives for evermore. With the Spectator, 
the former proposition is the very touchstone of a true and 
living faith, and they who hesitate to accept it are told that 
only by an undue stretching of the term can they be spoken 
of as Christians. 

Is this a prudent, and, still more, is it a righteous position ? 
What if a man says, “I can and I do accept most heartily 
that great system of moral teaching which the New Testament 
ascribes to Jesus Christ ; I believe most firmly that this teach- 
ing relieved the world of burdens which must have become 
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intolerable ; that in him there was a strength and purity of 
love such as the earth has never seen either before or since ; 
that his life has turned the course of history, and that its effects 
in the future will be far more momentous, and immeasurably 
more beneficial, than any which we have thus far experienced ; 
I am convinced that the man who lives according to his teach- 
ing has his house built upon the rock against which winds 
and tempests shall beat in vain, and that Christ himself re- 
garded all such as his true followers and disciples. On these 
convictions my faith rests, and they are the convictions which, 
in all that he said to the people or to his immediate friends, 
he sought always to impress upon them. Nor can I build, and. 
indeed I dare not build, my faith on any other foundations, 
simply because these foundations are a series of alleged facts of 
history which may turn out to be unhistorical. If 1am told that 
T must see in him the son of a mother who remained a virgin 
after his birth, one whose crucified body (in other words, the 
material particles laid in the grave) was after three days reani- 
mated, and after forty more rose through the air into the heaven 
above the earth, I can but say that, though I have no wish what- 
ever to refuse my belief, I cannot help noting that these facts are 
predicated not of Jesus only, but of Osiris, Odin, Baldur, and 
other deities, whom Bunsen in his ‘God in History’ classifies 
as ‘murdered and risen gods. All these stories, or all with 
possibly one or two exceptions, are indefinitely older than the 
Christian tradition. On what principle, then, am I to take a 
series of stories, and having rejected nine, to say that the tenth 
is historically true? It is impossible for me to rest my faith 
ultimately on any ground which may conceivably be hereafter 
cut away from beneath my feet. But when further I am told 
that my hopes of a life after the change which we call death 
are justified only by the reanimation of the crucified body of 
Christ after its three days’ sojourn in the sepulchre, I can but 
repeat my conviction that he is risen, and that being thus 
raised he dies no more and death has no more dominion over 
him, while I also express my assurance that for every man the 
moment of death, as we call it, is the moment of resurrection, — 
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and that no other resurrection is possible. Words, so far as I 
can see, have no meaning when we speak of the re-gathering 
of particles which have passed through myriads of animal 
organisms, and which may repeatedly have passed through 
our own; nor do I find that the resuscitation of atoms is 
eredited by any Christians who have given real thought to the 
subject.” 

Is it wise or prudent, still more is it just, to speak of a man 
who uses such language as lying beyond the pale of Christian- 
ity, or even to manifest the least hesitation in admitting his 
claim to a title which, with a full assurance of sincerity, he 
vindicates for himself? After all, has he not done precisely 
what Butler would have wished him to do, although he has 
done it from a vastly higher motive than that to which Butler 
made his appeal? He has not looked on religion as a matter 

. deserving the most serious and impartial scrutiny, on the bare 
possibility of its being true; but he has approached the sub- 
ject as a learner, anxious only to arrive at the truth, and he 
has found that the faith of Christ is one which is accepted 
virtually by the members of all Churches, widely separated 
though they may be in respect to dogmas on which they insist 
as the very foundations of Christianity. There is, in truth, no 
question here of the rejection of these dogmas by the ortho- 
dox. Let them hold to them, as it is their duty to do, so 
long as they find a genuine and reasonable satisfaction in 
so doing, and wait patiently in the assurance that, if true, 
these dogmas, will work their way to universal acceptance ; 
but in the meanwhile they are surely bound to see whether 
they do right in refusing to regard as fellow-christians those 
who with themselves seek only to add strength to the belief 
in a loving and righteous Father, in whom we live, move and 
have our being. The maintenance of unnecessary burdens is 
almost as great a calamity as their multiplication ; and at the 
least they who choose to carry them are not justified in look- 
ing suspiciously at those who find that they can advance better 
on the same road without them. When Mr. Maurice said that 
the story of the Exodus, with all its details, was absolutely 
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indispensable to convince us that God is indeed a refuge for 
the oppressed, and that but for it we could never have been 
assured that He will rescue the victims of the tyrant and 
punish their oppressor, others may reply that they are at no 
loss to find evidence vastly more conclusive elsewhere, and 
pass on with some feeling of regret that he should thus eremp 
his faith and fetter his mind. 

But the point here is, that while Mr. Maurice resented as an 
immoral act the rejection, either whole or partial, of the tradi- 
tion of the Exodus, and while Bishop Harold Browne lost him- 
self in a maze of inconsistent assertions in the effort to uphold 
the accuracy of the numbers or the history given in the Pen- 
tateuch, Bishop Thirlwall could declare with judicial calmness 
that from a religious point of view such discussions were super- 
fluous, and that with our faith as Christians the story of the 
Exodus—nay, the whole history of the Jewish people—had no 
more to do than the extraction of the square or cube, or the 
rule of three. Is it not possible that justice and charity alike 
may teach us that Bishop Thirlwall’s verdict should not be 
confined to the Old Testament alone? There may be for the 
present a reaction in the direction of a stringent and minute 
dogmatism ; but the current of a larger faith will nevertheless 
flow on, and we may watch the signs which mark its course. 
Of these signs, the plain and earnest declarations of Mr. Gleig 
are among the most encouraging. Writing at the age of eighty 
years, and, in his own words, “standing on the narrowest 
portion of the ledge which separates time from eternity,” he 
can have, as he says, no object in writing beyond the single 
desire of promoting the truth. Acting on this motive alone, 
he urges that as much as possible should be made of points 
on which all Christians agree, and as little as possible of the 
points on which they differ. 

Of the matter of Mr. Gleig’s book I here say nothing To 
urge special objections to incidental statements, to point out 
the insufficiency of subordinate arguments, and to demand _ 
exact definitions of terms which seem to be vaguely used or 
inadequately understood, would be altogether a wrong method 
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of dealing with a work which should be met in the large- 
hearted spirit which has prompted the author to write it. It 
is his loving and righteous contention, that all who believe 
that the course of the universe is directed by a conscious Mind, 
that of this righteous Ruler we are the children, that His 
righteousness and justice are in perfect accordance with the 
instincts of the human mind and the longings of the human 
heart, that the nature of this Divine Father of all mankind has 
been set forth most fully and most clearly by Jesus of Naza- 
reth, and that the faith of this great Teacher has wrought a 
beneficent change such as no other religion has ever effected 
or attempted to effect, are really and truly Christians, and 
should be welcomed as such by those who lay most stress on 
the theology of the Nicene Creed. It is his belief that of this 
wonderful change we see at present little more than the begin- 
nings, and that the work of Christ will in the generations to 
come leaven effectually the whole lump of human society, 
quickening everywhere the conviction of the Divine guidance 
and of the brotherhood of all men as children of God, the con- 
viction of His perfect justice and of the all-embracing love 
which surrounds men here and will surround them in the life 
of the world tocome. Raised to this serener region, Mr. Gleig 
cannot fail to see that a man may reject as unhistorical no 
small portion of the records whether of the Old Testament or 
the New, aud yet retain his faith in Christ as the Saviour 
of mankind. Nor does he hesitate to say that the consti- 
tutions of churches—nay, even confessions of faith and the 
Sacraments themselves—are simply means towards the attain- 
ment of an end; and for this purpose he asserts that a belief 
in miracles is not essential. The conviction that Christianity 
has a divine origin may be retained, he insists, without this 
belief. “Wie who believe in the divine nature and mission of 
Christ, do so, not because he healed the sick and raised the 
dead, but because never man spake like this man, and because 
only in the revelation which he has made of God’s will and of 
man’s destiny can be found a rational solution of the doubts, 
and fears, and aspirations, which from time immemorial had 
VOL, XIII. 2M 
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distracted the human mind.” With fearless decision he sweeps 
aside the controversies which have thrown a cloud over the 
real points at issue, and with emphatic explicitness he declares 
that “neither with the dogmatic teaching of any Church, nor 
with any system of theology, is Christianity so identified, that 
hesitation to subscribe absolutely to the former, or absolutely 
to adopt the latter, shall leave us no choice except to deny 
Christ and make common cause with unbelievers.” 

Assuredly such words are the earnest of a wider and a 
heartier union, in the future, of all who desire to live in the — 
faith and fear of the Living and True God, whom Jesus taught 
men to love as their Father. The Spectator can speak of Mr. 
Gleig’s book with approval. It will be a happy thing if it 
should deal the same large measure hereafter to others whose 
faith it has regarded hitherto with deep misgiving. Mr. Gleig’s 
volume is a step in the right direction. Only by the road 
which he points out will it be possible to reach that union of 
Christendom. in which some hope for the victory of theological 
formule, but which will resolve itself into the harmony of 
men who have a living and pervading trust in the mercy and 
righteousness of God. 


G. W. Cox (PRESBYTER ANGLICANUS). 
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IV._LORD AMBERLEYS ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. 


An Analysis of Religious Belief. By Viscount Amberley. 
2 Vols. London: Triibner and Co. 1876. 


LorD AMBERLEY’S paper on “ Recent Publications on Budd- 
hism,” which appeared four years ago in this Review, shews 
that at that date he had long been an industrious reader of the 
results of modern scholarship in relation to one at least of the 
great Asiatic religions. The two portly volumes which we 
have now to notice, form, accordingly, no hasty and ill-digested 
compilation. Death stayed the author's hand as he was giving 
the final revision to a work which had long been on the stocks, 
and had been executed with the conscientious diligence of one 
who felt that he had a task to perform of great importance to 
society, and who devoted himself to it with self-sacrificing 
enthusiasm. Had he lived to see his book launched upon the 
sea of public opinion, he would doubtless have been surprised 
and grieved at much of the severe and contemptuous criticism 
it has encountered ; but his pain would hardly have been that 
of wounded vanity, but rather the keen disappointment of a 
brave and earnest writer at not meeting with much sympathetic 
response from the small minority of liberal and cultured think- 
ers, whose approval would have been to him adequate encou- 
-ragement, no matter how violent the storm which ignorance 
and bigotry might raise. 

There is, doubtless, no more than justice in the simple and 
touching Introduction in which Lady Russell testifies to her 
-son’s unselfish devotion to the cause of truth and humanity : 


“May those who find in this book their most cherished beliefs 
questioned or contemned, their surest consolations set at naught, 
remember that he had not shrunk from pain and anguish to himself, 
as one by one he parted with portions of that faith which in boy- 
hood and early youth had been the mainspring of his life... . Let 
them remember that the utterance of that which after earnest and 
laborious thought he deemed to be the truth, was to him a sacred 
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duty ; and may they feel, as he would have felt, the justness of 
these words of a good man and unswerving Christian lately passed 
away: ‘A man’s charity to those who differ from him upon great 
and difficult questions will be in the ratio of his own knowledge of 
them: the more knowledge, the more charity.’” 


We think, however, that these words are likely to leave a 
somewhat false impression as to Lord Amberley’s habitual 
tone when referring to the creed of his childhood. If his early 
religious training had been that of a Unitarian or Christian 
Theist, and by “the faith which had been the mainstay of his 
life” were meant the apprehension of a personal God and of a 
future existence for the soul, then it must be admitted that 
there is evidence in the book that he relaxed his hold on these 
beliefs with genuine reluctance, and resigned them only under 
the imperious pressure of intellectual necessity. But if, as 
seems more probable, we are to reckon among the doctrines 
of his earlier years those tenets which are commonly called 
orthodox, then assuredly these “cherished beliefs” became in 
later life the objects of his marked antipathy; and so far from 
allowing tender memories of the past to throw some little halo 
of reverence around their neglected shrines, his treatment of 
them is, on the contrary, singularly harsh and even unjust; and 
seldom does he seem able or willing to penetrate beneath the 
outer form of these dogmas to the inner truth which gives 
them vitality, and of which they are the contracted or dis- 
torted expressions. Indeed, the studiously irreverent way in 
which he deals with the doctrines and sacred books of the 
Jews and Christians, indicates, we think, a serious incapacity 
‘in a writer who undertakes to analyze and interpret the reli- 
gious phenomena of the world. 

To unravel effectually the religious development of mankind 
requires not only great intellectual and imaginative faculty, 
but also warm sympathy with the subject. For religion is 
far more akin to art and poetry than to science, and the in- 
terpreter of its phenomena should be one who has himself 
enjoyed rich and deep spiritual experiences, who knows prac- 
tically what is meant by that fervour of devotion, that in- 
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coming of light and comfort from the invisible world, which 
constitutes the hidden life of churches and finds literary ex- 
pression in sacred books. We are inclined to think that Lord 
Amberley’s mind did not fulfil these conditions. It appears to 
have been cast rather in the critical and practical than in 
the devotional or spiritual mould. In his earlier years his 
clear sound sense must have rebelled against the inexplicable 
dogmas, the priestly pretensions, and the irrational Bibliolatry 
which were presented to him as constituting Christianity, and 
he passed, as we suppose, into the Deistic stage. Had he been 
living in the eighteenth century, here, probably, he would 
have remained, and contented himself with pointing out the 
incredible features in Old Testament legends and histories, the 
human weaknesses and moral defects in the character of the 
Hebrew Jehovah, and the lamentable ignorance of political 
economy displayed in the teachings of Jesus. The influences, 
however, of his own generation came upon him in their full 
force, and in our present intellectual atmosphere Deism can- 
not live. The free-thinker of to-day has a choice between 
Mr. Spencer’s Agnosticism, blended with such faith as the 
emotions will justify, and that other form of undogmatic reli- 
gion named Theism or liberal Christianity. 

Lord Amberley has, unfortunately as it seems to us, passed 
at once from the Deistic attitude of antagonism to popular 
_ Christianity to the point of view of Agnosticism, without 
clearly apprehending the real meaning and worth of that 
Christian Theism which has in many minds quite superseded 
both Deism and dogmatic Christianity, while claiming at the 
same time to be in perfect harmony with the deepest and 
‘truest sentiments of the world’s greatest religious teachers, 
and especially in harmony with the true spirit of that Hebrew 
prophecy which reached its purest and highest expression in 
the character and teachings of the Prophet of Nazareth. Had 
he entered into sympathy with this faith, which combines per- 
fect intellectual freedom with sentiments of warm devotion, he 
would, as it seems to us, have avoided two great errors which, 
as it is, seriously impair the worth of these interesting 
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volumes ; he would, on the one hand, have given a fair and 
appreciative estimate of pure Christianity ; and, on the other, 
he would not have drawn from his extensive survey of the 
various forms of human faith the disappointing and melan- 
choly conclusion that Godward there is no elevating and com- 
forting vision of the soul, and that mankind must learn to 
resign themselves to fate, and gather what crumbs of comfort 
they may by cherishing affection and sympathy one for an- 
other. 

Having thus indicated what we consider to be a serious 
mistake in the author's point of view, we now proceed to give 
-a-general description of the~ work itself. It is divided into 
two parts, the first part being about eight times the length of 
the second, while it is the second portion alone that ean be 
strictly called an Analysis of Religious Belief. The first part 
is a sort of natural history of religion, containing an account of 
the various sacred objects, persons and practices in different 
countries, biographical sketches of the founders of great reli- 
gions, as well as a lengthy description, illustrated by many 
extracts, of the most important of the sacred books, or Bibles, 
of the world. This portion of the book we will rapidly glance 
over, and then direct closer attention to the briefer but more 
important and more ably written part, which contains the 
author’s philosophy of religion. 

L. The religious phenomena of the world are treated of under 
two heads, called respectively, “means of communication 
upwards,” and “means of communication downwards ;” the 
former including all acts of prayer, sacrifice and consecration, 
whereby man aims to obtain access to and influence with the 
Superhuman Being whom he worships; the latter describing 
all “holy” things, places and persons, ie. such as the Deity 
has chosen as a means of making Himself and His will known 
to His worshippers. These several subjects are treated of at 
considerable length, and are copiously illustrated by instances 
drawn from the religious ideas and usages of ancient and 
modern nations, great use being also made of the accounts 
which travellers and missionaries have given of the religious 
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notions and practices of the different savage races. In this 
part of the book we meet with many interesting and suggestive 
passages, but on the whole there seems more reason to admire 
the diligence with which the author has collected his plentiful 
store of information, than the discrimination with which he 
has used it. 

Leaving our readers to examine for themselves this heteroge- 
neous collection of facts and anecdotes illustrative of the vari- 
ous phases of the religious sentiment, we will simply indicate 
the one great defect which in our view characterizes the whole 
account, and is indeed an inevitable consequence of the author's 
standpoint: we mean his indisposition or inability to distin- 
guish between spurious and genuine religious phenomena. All, 
for example, with him is “holy” which has been supposed at 
any time to indicate the will of the Deity. Hence the founders 
of ethnic religions, the Hebrew prophets, the ancient magicians, 
the medizeval astrologers, the modern mediums, all fall within 
the same category, and the line of demarcation between religion 
and superstition ceases to exist. Another kindred consequence 
of his Agnostic position is, that he constantly fails to separate 
the temporary corruptions of a religion from its permanent 
spirit and genius. His account of Christianity in particular is 
specially disfigured by this confusion ; for he fathers on the 
religion of Jesus all the superstitious ideas and sacerdotal pre- 
tensions of the Roman and Anglican Churches, and then tri- 
umphantly reminds us that Christianity sanctions doctrines 
and practices on a level with those of the lowest fetishism. Nor 
indeed is he always just in his animadversions upon the cur- 
rent dogmas of Christendom. For instance, in dealing with the 
question of Sacrifice, he maintains that the doctrine of Vica- 
rious Atonement is exactly parallel with the heathen idea that 
God’s goodwill is affected by the external sacrificial offerings 
of his worshippers. But surely the most uncultured Christians 
never fail to learn the lesson that the sacrifices of God are a 
broken heart and a contrite spirit; and the obstinate vitality 
of the above-mentioned dogma is nut due, we think, so much 
to any survival of the old sacrificial idea, as to the fact that it 
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symbolizes, in a very graphic though rude and illogical way, 
the infinite self-sacrifice which God is ever exercising in His 
dealings with the children of men. In this, as in all wide- 
spread religious beliefs, we may safely assume the presence of 
some element of spiritual truth, which serves to vivify, it may 
be, much formal error ; and Lord Amberley would have evinced 
a sounder judgment had he devoted his mental powers to the 
discovery of this vitalizing idea, rather than to holding up the 
mere letter of the doctrine to be ridiculed by superficial ob- 
servers. Another similar instance of misconception and mis- 
representation occurs in the chapter which discusses the com- 
munications which the Deity is supposed to vouchsafe through 
certain “holy orders.” Lord Amberley reminds us that the 
“holy” is not always co-extensive with the “ consecrated” 
class : . 


“We notice an important order among the Jews, who were 
universally received as holy without being consecrated. Moreover, 
there has often existed a species of men who, without regular con- 
secration, have nevertheless served as a channel of communication 
from God, or from_inferior spirits to man. Such were astrologers, 
magicians, ‘et hoc genus omne,’ in ancient times; such are the 
so-called mediums in the present day. Conversely, consecration, 
though by its very nature implying holiness as its correlative, im- 
plies it less and less as we rise in the scale of culture. Thus in 
the advanced forms of Protestantism, such as the Presbyterian or 
the Unitarian, the minister is scarcely more than a mere teacher: 
he has little or no more power to convey commands or intimations 
from God than any member of his congregation. So that we should 
have a rough approximation to the truth were we to say that in the 
lower grades of religious culture we have holy orders without conse- 
cration, while in the higher grades we have consecrated orders with- 
out holiness.”’* 


When we come to deal presently with the second part of 
this work, we shall have occasion to express wide dissent from 
his estimate of the essential nature of Prophecy and Inspira- 
tion; but we quote this passage to illustrate how lightly he 
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passes over what seems to us the all-important and fundamen- 
tal distinction between the factitious claims of priests to special 
intercourse and influence with God, and that genuine spiritual 
discernment which, though common to all men in some degree, 
is yet possessed in especial richness and fulness by prophetic 
and saintly men. It will be seen, too, that Lord Amberley 
does no justice to the position of liberal Christians in this 
matter. It is not that they ignore “holiness” either in the 
congregation or in the minister. On the contrary, it is “con- 
secration” that has with them become practically obsolete. 
They believe that God still holds communication with man, 
and they count themselves most highly favoured if to their 
minister is vouchsafed in high degree this unspeakably pre- 
cious gift of “holiness.” Nor is it true that the recognition of 
the sacramental efficacy of priests is an indispensable feature 
in religion. Surely the history of Judaism and Christianity is 
to a large extent the record of a grand intestine strife, in which 
we see earnest and brave men continually struggling to free 
the minds of their fellow-believers from all sacerdotal tyranny, 
and to assert the principle that outward consecration confers 
no special privilege, that the spirit of God bloweth where it 
listeth, and that every pure heart is a possible recipient of glad 
tidings from on high, A large portion of Christendom have 
already emancipated themselves from priestly superstition ; 
and, indeed, this religion is only gradually realizing its natural 
ideal in proportion as it sweeps away all faith in artificial com- 
munications from God. through humanly accredited profes- 
sionals, and directs the reverence and love of mankind upon 
those who, in their faith-inspirimg words and self-forgetful 
lives, are seen to be the true and natural mediators between 
the Eternal Spirit and the hearts and minds of their fellow- 
men. 

To those who have lived in the intellectual atmosphere of 
liberal Christianity or Christian Theism, Lord Amberley’s esti- 
mate of the religion of this country will no doubt come as an 
emphatic reminder of the wide-spread corruptions which usurp 
the name of Christianity, but will at the same time reveal how 
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little our analyst of religious belief penetrates to the real secret 
of the mighty power which this religion has exercised, and 
still exercises, over the human mind. As a reductio ad ab- 
surdum of bibliolatry and priestcraft, the argument we are 
about to quote has some value, but as an analysis of the inner 
genius of Christianity it is beneath criticism. In reference to 
the Christian ministry we are told: 


“Christianity entirely abandoned the hereditary principle preva- 
lent among its spiritual ancestors, the Jews, and selected for its 
ministers of religion those who felt, or professed to feel, an internal 
vocation for this career. Doubtless this is the most effectual plan 
for securing a powerful priesthood. Those who belong to it have 
their hearts far more thoroughly in their work than can possibly be 
the case when it falls to them by right of birth. Just the most 
priestly-minded of the community become priests ; and a far greater 
air of zeal and sanctity attaches to an order thus maintained, than 
to one of which many of the members possess no qualification but 
that of family, tribe or caste.” * 


If we inquire into the functions of the ministers of religion 
here described, the answer is: 

“Christian priests enjoy two kinds of inspiration. In the first 
place, they are inspired specially when assembled in general coun- 
cils, to declare the truth on matters of doctrine, or in other words 
to issue supplementary revelations ; in the second place, they are 
inspired generally to remit or retain offences, their sentence being 
—according to the common doctrine of Catholics and Episcopalian 
Protestants—always ratified in the Court above.” t 


We are further told that “in Christian countries all priests 
are rain-makers, the reading of prayers for fine or wet weather 
being a portion of their established duties.” This reads like a 
smartly written exposure of the anti-christian abuses of the 
Roman Catholic and High Anglican priesthood, and we should 
naturally expect Lord Ravens to explain that all these pre- 
tensions run directly counter to the spirit and teaching of the 
Founder of Christianity, and must be utterly repudiated if that 
religion is to perform its true mission to society. But so far 
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is he from recognizing this, that he seriously assumes that this 
sacerdotal system not only constitutes present Christianity, 
but is an indispensable condition of its continued vitality and 
energy. “Nothing,” he says, “can be more irrational than the 
denunciation of priest and priestcraft which is often indulged 
in by liberal writers and politicians.”* But for priestcraft to 
do its perfect work, an infallible Pope is its indispensable 
accompaniment, Accordingly our author thus continues his 
argument : 


“Divine inspiration by a very logical process leads to infallibility. 
A Church founded on revelation needs living teachers to preserve 
the correct interpretation of that revelation. * * * Nowhere can such 
an arbiter be found more naturally than in the head of the Church 
himself. * * * There cannot be a more consistent application of the 
general theory of priesthood ; and there is no more fatal sign for 
the prospects of Christianity than the inability of many of its sup- 
porters to accept so useful a doctrine, and the thoughtless indigna- 
tion of some among them against the single Church which has had 
the wisdom to proclaim it.” + 


This passage will not be without interest to those who are 
observant of the signs of the times. It helps us to explain 
that remarkable migration to Romanism which is now pro- 
ceeding, for it shews us how little those who are educated 
under the influence of the Anglican Church understand what 
is meant by a rational Christianity. They become aware of the 
glaringly illogical character of orthodox Protestantism, but see 
no escape from it save into Agnosticism on the one hand, or into 
Catholicism on the other. The consistent thinker must choose 
(they think) between discipleship to Mr, Herbert Spencer and 
that to Cardinal Manning. A few men, accordingly, of vigor- 
ous and critical intellect (like Lord Amberley) will side with 
the former, but the majority of Episcopalian malcontents, with 

intellects less exacting and hearts more devout, will naturally 
seek satisfaction and repose in the arms of Rome. It never 
seems to occur to them that there is a third possibility, namely, 
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to cherish such Theistic faith as Jesus felt, to recognize in 
inspiration and revelation that feeling of present personal com- 
munion with the Eternal Spirit which, while it satisfies the 
heart’s holiest yearnings, is the untiring foe of all theologic 
dogmatism and assumed infallibility, and stands to scientific 
and literary progress, not as an obstructive rival, but rather as 
its divine side, its indispensable correlative. 
After this discussion of the significance of holy orders, 
Lord Amberley gives us a series of interesting biographies of 
the eminent founders of the great religions of the world, 
namely, Confucius, Ladtsé, Sakyamuni, Zarathustra, Mahomet 
and Jesus. With the last of these the first volume closes, and 
three-fourths of the second is devoted to descriptions and cri- 
ticisms of the sacred books associated with the names of the 
above-mentioned religious reformers. Christianity and the 
Bible receive an exceptionally lengthy, and we may add an 
exceptionally unfair and unsympathetic, treatment. Our in- 
structor almost talks as an enlightened Theist as he describes 
in genial tones the faiths of India and China, and delights to 
cull for our gratification and admiration the passages from 
these sacred books most indicative of moral elevation and 
noble sentiment; but no sooner does he approach the book 
which Englishmen in general revere, than he loses all sense 
of historical perspective, and applies a petty, carping criticism 
which may be excused in the writings of an eighteenth-cen- 
tury Deist who lived before comparative theology was dreamed 
of, or in a Secularist lecturer engaged in smart polemic with 
some clerical bigot, but which is singularly unbecoming in an 
author who is imbued with the ripest culture of our age, and 
whose object is to make an important contribution to that 
Science of Religion which Max Miiller and others have ably 
inaugurated. In his account of the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures (as also in the case of the sacred books of other 
religions), there is clear evidence that he has carefully read 
and judiciously used some of the best authorities; and the 
general reader will gather much suggestive, and in the main 
reliable, information as to the outward form of the books of 
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the Old Testament and the probable order of their production, 
and will also obtain some insight into the controversies of 
scholars respecting the genesis of the Gospels, and the relation 
of the last to the other three. If, however, he wishes to trace 
the growth of that profound God-consciousness which is the 
characteristic glory of the Hebrew race, Lord Amberley’s 
guidance will prove useless here ; for, instead of seeking in 
the history, poetry and prophecy of the Bible for the common 
features of that true spiritual life which animates the whole, 
our author is mainly anxious to bring into strong relief those 
features in the Hebrew literature which are most at variance 
with modern enlightenment, that he may thereby take signal 
vengeance on that narrow view of Biblical inspiration which, 
being unwisely urged upon his acceptance in earlier years, 
produced in him a rooted prejudice against the grandest and 
most precious of all sacred books, and thus gave a false and 
mischievous direction to his powers of criticism and satire. 
Under this misleading influence, he constantly and quite gra- 
tuitously shocks both good taste and the sense of literary fair- 
ness. For instance, in dealing with the myth of the Garden 
of Eden he makes no attempt to explain its origin, but simply 
holds it up to ridicule by presenting it in a modern dress, and 
adding a few sarcastic touches, such as “God also condescended 
‘so far as to become the first tailor, making garments of skins 
_ for Adam and Eve.”* And when we come to the life of Abra- 
ham, the story of the Patriarch’s consent to offer up his son, 
instead of awakening in Lord Amberley’s mind any sentiment 
of admiration for so exquisite an embodiment of absolute self- 
- surrender to the Eternal, simply suggests to him the prosaic 
remark, “For this servile and unintelligent submission he was 
rewarded by Jehovah with further promises as to the amazing 
number of his posterity in future times.” The book of Job 
(we are told) is the story of a wealthy landowner, “concerning 
whom God and Satan enter into a sort of wager,” t but not the 
slightest reference is made either to the marvellous genius of 
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its author, or to the now generally accepted view that this 
sublime drama is an earnest protest against the orthodox 
Jewish creed, that suffering is always the sign and punishment 
of past sinfulness. His treatment, too, of the Jewish prophets 
is anything but adequate and appreciative. Nowhere does he 
give any indication that he realized their immense influence 
on religious belief. As we should naturally expect, then, when 
he comes to discuss the character and teachings of the Prophet 
of Nazareth, he often misses the deep wisdom of his sayings, 
and wastes his empty criticism on the mere dress of Oriental 
hyperbole in which the truth is conveyed. 

A much more agreeable and useful feature than his own 
exposition of New Testament wisdom, is to be found in the 
parallel passages which he quotes from the Chinese and Indian 
Scriptures, embodying spiritual ideas substantially the same 
as those expressed by Jesus. The remarkable likeness between 
Sakyamuni and Jesus, both in their personal character and in 
their ethical- maxims, is not overlooked by Lord Amberley ; 
and the fact that Buddhism dwells almost entirely on the 
ethical, to the exclusion of the theological, aspects of religion, 
is in his view an advantage in its favour. It seems to us, 
however, that the history and present condition of Buddhism 
rather tend to prove that the highest moral goodness cannot be 
awakened and sustained apart from cherished consciousness of 
communion with an Invisible Spring of Duty and of Love. 
Buddhism, it is true, inculecates the virtue of self-sacrifice in 
its most unqualified form, and Sakyamuni appears to have 
possessed the purest and warmest human sympathies; but in 
the religious system associated with his name there is no ade- 
quate impulse to active and sustained philanthropy. Chris- 
tianity teaches that “God is Love, and he who dwelleth in 
love dwelleth in God, and God in him.” Buddhism, on the | 
other hand, teaches that the way to Nirvana is through the 
death of desire, nor does it appear to distinguish between those 
desires that are of the earth, and those spiritual affections and 
aspirations which constitute the very breath and life of man’s 
higher nature. Hence sacrifice in the Buddhist is apt to be 
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pursued more for its own sake than for the sake of humanity, 
and the virtues thus encouraged tend to become of a some- 
what negative character. Temperance, chastity and tenderness 
for every living thing, Buddhism does successfully foster in 
its votaries, but the more positive virtue of aggressive philan- 
thropy, though by no means absent from Buddhism, is certainly 
not its characteristic outcome; and the testimony of those who 
have lived in the lands where this religion prevails, bears out 
the conclusion to which our @ priori reasoning would bring us, 
that Buddhistic excellence culminates in innocent asceticism, 
kindliness of disposition, and calm philosophic meditation. 

Before we pass on to consider the author's religious philoso- 
phy, we should like to call the attention of our readers to a 
beautiful passage at the close of the biography of Jesus,* in 
which Lord Amberley depicts with singular vividness and 
pathos the thoughts and feelings which arise in the soul on 
the loss of a much-loved and revered friend, and seeks to find 
therein a psychological explanation of the accounts of the 
Resurrection and Ascension which soon obtained currency. It 
is too long for quotation ; but those who read it will feel, we 
think, that it in some measure atones for the superficial criti- 
cisms and the gratuitous irreverence which are sadly too com- 
mon in this work. 

II. The second part of the work is devoted to an attempt, 
in the first place, to abstract from the various forms of religion 
those elements of belief which are the common property of 
them all; and, secondly, to shew that the common judgments 
which are thus involved in the religious emotions are also 
those which mental science must recognize as necessary, and 
therefore true. We have (he says), strictly speaking, three 
fundamental postulates involved in the religious idea : 

First, that of a hyperphysical power in the universe ; 

Secondly, that of a hyperphysical entity in man ; 

Thirdly, that of a relation between the two. 

In respect to the first article of Lord Amberley’s creed, he 
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argues that, while on the one hand all religions assume the 
existence of superhuman beings, there is also on the other 
hand a marked disposition among both civilized and savage 
nations to recognize in the background, behind the popular 
Deity or Deities, an awe-inspiring and mysterious Knergy, 
who is the ultimate seat of all substance and all causation, 
and of whom in their religious moods worshippers speak with 
especial reverence and with bated breath. This awful and 
unspeakable Being, whose existence the religious emotions 
always dimly involve, is also the Unknowable to whom by 
the path of metaphysics many philosophers have been led. 
With considerable acumen, Lord Amberley discusses the 
various current forms of philosophical doctrine, sets aside 
Mr. Mill’s theory of “ permanent possibilities” as utterly un- 
tenable, and concludes that, with Berkeley, we must assign our 
sensations to a Power not ourselves,—a Power, however, which 
we may not, with the good Bishop, conceive as personal, but 
must rest satisfied with calling it an Unknown Reality, the 
source and substance of all phenomena, mental as well as 
physical. 

The second article in our author's creed will probably be dis- 
puted by many who are quite at one with him in regard to the 
first. The universal testimony of religion is (he says) I in favour 
of the doctrine that there is in human nature a soui, ‘mind or 
spirit, which is equally hyperphysical with the Power which it 
worships. He is on very delicate ground here: for what we 
call “physical” or “ material,” he has already explained as one 
mode of manifestation of the Unknowable Energy. If, then, 
the human mind or soul is but another mode of manifestation 
of the same Power, it is clear that matter and spirit stand on 
the same footing, and are both merely phenomenal. There 
appears to be a want of consistency in his language on this 
point ; but the inconsistency is reduced to a minimum by sup- 
posing him to hold the Cartesian doctrine that the Supreme 
Power calls into existence two substances, matter and mind— 
substances, indeed, in reference to their own respective attri- 
butes, but phenomena in respect to the Ultimate Being, of 
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whom they are two modes of expression. Not only (says our 
author) does the religious instinct everywhere declare that 
mind and matter are distinct existences, but philosophy also 
bears out religion by shewing that no attribute of the one can 
by any effort of thought be transformed into an attribute of 
the other. Hence Lord Amberley believes that through the 
whole period of evolution, even prior to the rise of vital organ- 
isms, the element of mind, or sensation, has been constantly 
present with, yet distinct from, the element of matter. And as 
the latter assumed organic forms and gradually developed into 
the highly elaborate human structure, so the former gradually 
unfolded its latent capacities and blossomed into the intellect 
and genius of mankind. Lord Amberley was apparently not 
aware of the fact, that in thus representing mind and matter 
as distinct and perfectly independent substances, he was only 
going over the same ground which the disciples of Descartes 
had already trodden, and had entered accordingly on a track 
which logically leads to the assumption of either the theory of 
‘Pre-established Harmony or else of that of Occasional Causes. 
In other words, those who deny the interaction of mind and 
matter, must either, with Leibnitz, suppose that God so ar- 
ranged from the beginning that the phenomena of the one 
should always bear a constant parallelism to those of the other, 
or else, with Geulinx, they must regard God as constantly 
present and active in every instance of sensation or muscular 
movement, moving the body in accordance with our volition, 
and causing in us the sensation corresponding to a particular 
nervous condition. Had our author taken either of these phi- 
losophers as his guide, he would at least have worked out a 
consistent system. But instead of so doing, he has had re- 
course to the recent expounders of “human automatism,” and 
the result is a curious hybrid conception ; for while he holds 
that the will and the emotions have no influence over the 
course of nervous changes and physical actions, he still admits 
that states of the nervous system do exert a causal power over 
the sensations; to use his own words: “While the train of 
external sequences does influence the train of internal se- 
VOL, XIII wat 
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quences, this latter has no corresponding influence upon the 
former.” * But if the bodily structure can act upon the mind 
and vary the character and order of our mental states, there 
would seem to be every probability that the converse holds 
good, and that the universal consciousness of mankind is cor- 
rect when it declares that volition is the active cause of the 
corresponding muscular movement. Nor is Lord Amberley 
justified in saying that the Persistence of Force, so far as this 
principle is as yet demonstrated, is conclusive against the 
Fgo’s exercise of causal influence over the bodily frame. With 
such high scientific authorities as Sir John Herschel, Dr. Car- 
penter and Professor Stewart on the opposite side, we may at 
least maintain that this matter still remains sub judice. But 
let us suppose that the advocates of automatism had made 
good their position, would this doctrine encourage the belief 
that the soul is a hyperphysical entity? Lord Amberley is 
very confident that it would, and emphatically urges it on our 
acceptance as the great boon which recent science offers to 
religious philosophy : 

“Could the friends” (he says) “of dogmatic religion know the 
things belonging to their peace, they would bestow upon this doc- 
trine their most earnest support: for it deals the death-blow to that 
semi-scientific materialism which derives a certain countenance from 
the discoveries of the day, and which is—second to religious dogmas 
themselves—the most dangerous enemy of the spiritual conception 
of the universe and of mankind.” + 


While entirely agreeing with our author in his conclusion 
that the soul has an existence distinct from the bodily frame, we 
are quite unable to find any new support for our faith in the 
anthropology which Huxley and others so confidently proclaim. 
The Cartesians, though they argued that the correspondence 
between physical and mental phenomena is the result, not of 
the reciprocal action of body and spirit, but of Divine pre- 
arrangement or intervention, yet certainly assigned to matter 
no priority over spirit in regard to causation. This, however, 
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can by no means be said of the doctrine which Lord Amberley 
recommends to our attention. Human automatism transfers 
all the initiation, all the real causality to matter alone, and 
mind becomes a merely passive attendant, an unessential and 
occasional reflection of those molecular physical changes which 
control and determine all psychical states. Such a doctrine 
fatally undermines man’s moral responsibility, and in so doing 
removes, we think, one of the main foundations on which our 
belief in the independent existence of the soul reposes. When, 
therefore, Lord Amberley sees in it the safe refuge from scep- 
ticism, to which the friends of religion should eagerly repair, 
he displays a strange perversion of judgment, which is quite 
on a par with his previous assertion that the abiding influence 
of Christianity depends on the recognition of an infallible 
Pope. Though our author finds that both the testimony of 
actual religions and the arguments of philosophy furnish con- 
clusive evidence as to the soul’s immaterial nature, he thinks 
that there is not the same firm basis for a belief in its future 
existence. The general acceptance, however, of this latter tenet 
in the religious world (for even the seemingly adverse testi- 
mony of Buddhism and Judaism may to a large extent be fairly 
explained away) should, we think, afford ground for a strong 
presumption in its favour, with those at least who have already 
recognized the soul’s hyperphysical character. Still, no doubt, 
the belief in Immortality must always in great measure be a 
corollary of previous Theistic convictions, and derive its chief 
vitality from the consciousness of a moral and spiritual rela- 
tion between God and the soul—Hence we turn with especial 
interest to the third and final article of the creed we are dis- 
cussing, and inquire what our author has to say as to the 
relation between the hyperphysical soul and the Unknowable 
Cause. In order to be aware of the existence of the ultimate 
and unknown Power, we must possess some faculty by which 
that Power is felt. It must come into contact with us at some 
_ point in our nature. He declines, however, to admit that this 

consciousness of contact can be arrived at by a contemplation 
of the marks of Design in the universe, nor does he even men- 
2N 2 
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tion, we think, the doctrine which seems to us most probable, 
namely, that it is our experience of resisted volition that 
awakens in us the idea of an Invisible Power. The faculty 
by which the presence of the Unknowable is discerned, must 
(he says) be considered as a kind of internal sense. It is a 
direct perception. We will quote his words on this subject, 
for they are remarkable, and seem to us to justify a far more 
positive Theism than he is willing to allow: 


“Precisely as objects of direct perception by the senses appear 
widely dissimilar at different distances, to different men, and to the 
same man at different times, so the object of the religious emotions 
is variously conceived in different places and ages, by different men, 
and by the same man at different times. Moreover, as the religious 
sentiment in the mind of man perceives its object, the Ultimate 
Being, so that Being is conceived as making itself known to the 
mind of man through the religious sentiment. A reciprocal relation 
is thus established ; the Unknowable causing a peculiar intuition, 
the mind of man receiving it. And this is the grain of fact at the 
foundation of the numerous statements of religious men, that they 
have felt themselves inspired by God, that he speaks to them and 
speaks through them, that they enter into communion with him in 
prayer, and obey his influence during their lives. We need not 
discard such feelings as idle delusions. In form they are fanciful 
and erroneous ; in substance they are genuine and true. And ina 
higher sense the adherent of the universal religion may himself admit 
their title to a place in his nature. To use the words of a great 
philosopher, ‘he, like every other man, may consider himself as one 
of the myriad agencies through whom works the Unknown Cause ;’ 
‘he too may feel that when the Unknown Cause produces in him a 
certain belief, he is thereby authorized to profess and act out that 


belief.’”’* 

But this is not all. Not only does Lord Amberley believe 
that the Unknowable reveals itself to man through the reli- 
gious sentiment, but he also argues with great ingenuity and 
conclusiveness in favour of the idea that there must be a close 
affinity between the immaterial soul and the Eternal Cause. 
“They are found” (he says) “to be of kindred nature; or, to 
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speak with stricter caution, we cannot think of them but as 
thus akin to one another ;’* and as an illustration of this affi- 
nity, he adds: “The Unknown Reality, which is the source of 
all phenomena whatsoever, mental and physieal, must of neces- 
sity inelude within it that mode of existence which is mani- 
fested in consciousness.”++ As we read these sentiments, we 
are inclined to exclaim that of a surety our author is almost 
or altogether a pronounced Theist. The Unknowable is self- 
conscious ; it reveals itself to us; it is akin to our own spirit ! 
Surely, then, it is the Unknowable no longer; and we may 
well expect that from this Divine Source not only do our hearts 
and consciences daily receive guidance and inspiration, but 
that at times this intercourse with the Unseen rises into rapt 
spiritual communion, and prophetic souls utter glad tidings of 
high concernment to the human race. Why, then, does Lord 
Amberley suddenly stop short, and decline to accept and che- 
rish this natural blossoming and fructification of his own reli- 
gious philosophy? As we before remarked, we believe that 
his indisposition to espouse Theistic views must be traced 
mainly to the erroneous view of inspiration which pre-occupied 
his mind; but it was also probably due in part to the unjus- 
tifiable dogmatism of the philosophers and savants with whom 
he was most familiar, and perhaps in some degree also to the 
tendency in many Theistic writers to assume a far completer 
acquaintance with the nature of the Supreme Being than is 
really within the compass of our faculties. It will be noticed 
that all through his account of historical religions, he never 
seems to realize the fundamental distinction between the priest 
and the prophet. The formally consecrated priest pretends to 
be, and is often believed to be, a specially qualified mediator 
between God and man; but it is notorious that it is to the 
prophet and not to the priest that we are continually led when- 
ever we inquire after the origin of some new religious moye- 
ment which has breathed fresh faith and hope and love into 
- society. But (says Lord Amberley) when you come to examine 
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the utterances of prophetic men, you find such differences in 
detail, that in the view of science they practically cancel one 
another. 


“To take a simple instance” (he adds), “ nothing can be said by a 
Christian, on behalf of the inspiration of his Scriptures, which might 
not be said by the Buddhist, the Confucian or the Mussulman, on 
behalf of the inspiration of theirs. If his appear to him more beau- 
tiful, more perfect, more sublime, so do theirs to them ; and even if 
we concede his claims, the difference is one of degree, and not of 
kind.” * 


True (the Theist will reply), there is, no doubt, a common | 
inspiration in them all: they bear evident marks of the infiu- 
ence of the same Eternal Source of wisdom and affection: all 
are but “broken lights” of Him. He has disclosed Himself 
more intimately to some Beloved Son,-and the light of wisdom 
and the glow of love kindled in the prophet’s soul have passed. 
into his words and conferred on them a wondrous and abiding 
power to illumine and bless the souls of men. As Emerson so 
truly sings : 

The word unto the prophet spoken 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken ; 
The word by seers or sibyls told 
In groves of oak or fanes of gold, 
Still floats upon the morning wind, 
Still whispers to the willing mind. 
One accent of the Holy Ghost 

The heedless world hath never lost. 


But these prophetic announcements, though due to the imme- 
diate inspiration of the Eternal, naturally take their form and 
letter from the culture of the prophet and the dominant ideas 
of the age; and while ever confirming faith in spiritual reali- 
ties, and at once stimulating and satisfying man’s higher nature, 
yet in their theological and philosophical aspects they reflect, 
not infallible truth, but simply contemporary thought and spe- 
culation, vivified and exalted by a fresh impulse from an 
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unseen spring of noble sentiment. Hence the teachings of the 
prophet can never be rightly termed infallible. His words 
must ever be studied and interpreted in connection with the 
history and the literature of their time,—the history and the 
literature serving to explain the form of the prophetic utter- 
ance, the spirit of the prophet’s words explaining in turn the 
fresh impetus and purer life given to the civilization of that 
and succeeding ages. The organic structure of all inspired 
sayings is thus furnished by the culture of the period in which 
they are uttered, but the fresh emotional life which animates 
them springs as a divine new birth from the inner core of 


man’s being; and while, on the one hand, it intensifies and - 


purifies all the activities and charities of life, it at the same 
time brings the intellect, the imagination and the heart, into 
closer and more vital contact with the invisible Power whence 
this marvellous accession of faith and emotion is felt to pro- 
ceed. Accordingly, the inspiration which is thus moulded as 
to its outer form and didactic character by the mental struc. 
ture of the prophet and his disciples, re-acts in turn upon al 
speculative thought and artistic genius, and thus tends to call 
into being a nobler philosophy, theology, poetry and art, than 
that amid which it arose, and which shaped its own earliest 
expression. ‘This reciprocal action between new spiritual life 
and its contemporary culture is clearly observable in every 
case in which prophetic teachers have imparted to society a 
fresh impulse to a holier life and a closer realization of the 
presence of the Supreme. 

Had Lord Amberley accepted this view of inspiration, he 
would, we think, have seen that the contact between the 
Divine and the human, between God and the soul, is not con- 
fined to a disclosure of the mere existence of the Unknowable ; 
he would have recognized, perchance, that there is made to 
mankind a positive and progressive revelation of those aspects 
of the Eternal which alone at present man is concerned to 
know ; a revelation which does not indeed justify attempts to 
define the Deity, or enable us to explain that marvellous 
mystery of the Incarnation by which God is felt to be at once 
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the Inspirer and the Substance of our higher nature ; but still 
a revelation which furnishes in adequate measure the insight 
and the support which our souls require. In the light of this 
prophetic teaching, the human spirit discerns that the Eternal 
Spirit, the Source of all life and love, is in most intimate sym- 
pathy with our inmost being, and is responsive to our worthy 
aspiration and prayers; that it is He who kindles our noble 
affections and reveals to us their divine authority, that we by 
following their guidance may die to selfishness and sin, and 
thus escape the dominion of the finite and the phenomenal; 
and pass ever more and more into the nearer intimacy of His 
inspiration and His sympathy. If we meditate upon the great 
religions of the world in this spirit, we shall bring back from 
our survey a verdict very different from that which Lord 
Amberley has uttered. So far from concluding that their 
theologies are so much at variance that they virtually cancel 
each other, we shall rather be surprised at the extent to which 
they in part overlap and in part dovetail into and mutually 
supplement each other. To see this clearly, however, we 
must, it is true, leave out of account much that is recorded in 
sacred books and embodied in creeds and rituals, for a large 
proportion of these are manifestly due, not to inspiration, but 
to intellectual narrowness and prejudice. We must direct our 
gaze upon the positive affirmations which. constitute the real 
life of the religion, and arise from immediate contact with the 
Holy Spirit, and neglect for the moment those limitations and 
negations which are due to the reaction of imperfect or per- 
verted culture upon spiritual truth. Thus, for instance, in 
Buddhism, we shall recognize a genuine revelation in Sakya- 
muni’s positive announcement, that in the death of desire and 
the growth of self-sacrificing love is the true deliverance 
whereby the soul of man escapes from the tyranny and vexa- 
tion of the phenomenal, and finds its way to its eternal 
rest ; but we shall not accept as inspired his negative dogmas, 
that there is no inner communion with love’s eternal source, 
and that the repose of the soul is the extinction of conscious- 
ness. On these points we only learn what the Buddha failed 
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to see, or what his speculative culture inclined him to ignore. 
For further insight into these grand themes we must have 
recourse to another faith, to the religion of that Prophet of 
Nazareth who saw what Sakyamuni saw, but saw also other 
truths which were beyond the range of the spiritual discern- 
ment of the Indian seer. In like manner we see in Zara- 
_ thustra’s faith nothing really at variance with the positive dis- 
closures of either the Buddha or the Christ, but only special 
insight-into the ethical aspect of man’s relation to the Supreme. 
We cannot here give more than this very brief illustration of 
what we consider to be the true method of study in compara- 
tive theology; but we think it is evident that those who 
approach the subject in this way will find their religious faith 
rather strengthened than weakened by thus passing in review 
the great religions of the world. It is probable, indeed, that 
of the students who earnestly enter upon this task, many will 
at first be startled and perhaps pained by the sudden enlarge- 
ment of their theological horizon, by the rapid fading away and 
ultimate effacement of many lines of partition and limitation, 
on which long association with religious truth had conferred a 
factitious sanctity-; but when this brief unrest of intellectual 
transition shall have passed away and they calmly survey their 
new relations, they will sce that no element of the old theology 
that was necessary to their health and peace is lacking in the 
new ; and that the removal of time-honoured restrictions. has 
only enlarged their spiritual estate and given wider expansion 
to their divinest sympathies. Lord Amberley tells us truly, 
“that it is the very condition of progress that, as we advance 
in knowledge and culture, we give up something on the road ; 
but it is also a condition that we do not feel the need of that 
which we have lost.’* ~It is when we ask what is the nature 
of the sacrifice that progress thus entails, and for which it 
brings ample compensation, that our author and ourselves at 
once part company. Can it be (as Lord Amberley supposes) 
that our civilization is mounting, or will ever mount, to that 
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height at which we shall no longer need the consciousness 
of God’s communing presence, or care to cherish the hope 
that the affinities of love may prove too strong for the dis- 
solving touch of death? Surely these are not the trusts and 
hopes of which humanity will ever cease to feel the need. 
Advancing culture and refinement only make the yearning 
after the living God the more intense, the hopeless severance 
of kindred hearts the more agonizing. Mankind will assuredly 
have to give up much upon the road; they will have to give 
up selfish monopolies of every kind, all narrow theologies and 
theories of inspiration which oppose themselves to culture and 
science, insult our neighbour’s faith, and derogate from God's 
infinite affection for His creatures ; they will have to give up 
all that impedes the realization of human brotherhood, all that 
in any way retards the spread of knowledge and virtue; but 
unless a fearful shadow and a fatal blight is to fall upon huma- 
nity, man will never long relax his hold upon the truth that 
the Eternal is in living communion with mankind as an im- 
partial Judge and ever-present Comforter, and that our future 
destinies are in the hands of Him whose highest name is Love. 


C. B. Upton. | 


V.—BERNARDINO TOMMASINI (OCHINO). 


Bernardino Ochino von Siena. Hin Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Reformation. Von Karl Benrath. Mit Original-dokumen- 
ten, Portrait und Sehriftprobe. Leipzig, Fues’s Verlag (R. 
Reisland). 1875. 


PREFIXED to this excellently written volume is the litho- 
eraphed copy of an engraved portrait, exhibiting in profile a 
visage of no mean attractiveness and power. The chest and 
shoulders and the broad neck are enveloped in the ample folds 
of a Capuchin’s cowl; emerging thence, the clear outline of 
bearded face and tonsured head shines forth with a peculiar — 
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radiance of individuality, which the conventional garb serves 
to emphasize rather than to restrain. Remembering that 


“ Man’s but a shadow, and a picture is 
That shadow’s shadow,” 


it is with something of admiration, and something, too, akin to 
a sympathetic sadness, that we gaze upon this shadowy icon 
of a noble shade, There is expansion of idea in the furrowed 
brow, the full measure of which is diminished by the forelock 
that rolls over it ; there is strength in the great ear and in the 
long arch of the dominant nose, weakness perhaps in the un- 
closed, panting, imaginative mouth, something erratic in the 
projected and straying beard. But “the light of the body is 
the eye;” and in the glance of that upward-straining, ever- 
seeking, never-satisfied orb, which seems to “soar through 
tracts unknown,” we read the secret of a life still restless and 
more restless in its quest, still pure and yet more pure in all 
its aim. In the scrap of handwriting which is appended in 
facsimile at the foot of the page we read the characteristic 
motto: “Mi sara facile tutto 1 X° p el qual uiuo et spero di 
morire. FE Bnerd2"* Sien_.” 

An impenetrable haze has closed in around the earlier 
years of this remarkable man. From a casual expression of 
his own, we are enabled to fix upon 1487 as the year of his 
birth. His father we know to have been one Domenico Tom- 
_ Masini, said, on the dubious authority of a gossiping anti- 
quary, to have acted as barber and body-servant to the popular 
usurper, Pandolfo Petrucci. In the case of the father, as well 
as of the son, the family name appears to have been currently 
supplanted by a designation in which historians have found an 
ambiguity. Ochino or Occhino, in its Latinized form, Ocellus, 
would naturally suggest a derivation from occhio (eye). Nor 
is there any meaning in the ludicrous objection that the eyes 
of Ochino were not remarkable for their smallness. If they 
‘were remarkable at all, that alone might well supply the 
diminutive of familiarity and endearment. However, Dr 
Benrath leans to the etymology long ago proposed by Fon- 
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tanini, and assures us that the name is stillin use, as applying 
to the inhabitants of the Goose-quarter (contrada dell’ oca) in 
the city of Sienna ; the quarter in which the dyer’s daughter, 
Caterina Benincasa, revered as St. Catharine, was born in 
1347. The opportunity of connecting the two names is not 
without its temptation. 

In the outset of his narrative, Dr. Benrath takes pains to 
make us charmed with Sienna, that “ancient and powerful 
republic, loveliest among the cities of Tuscany, richly endowed 
by nature and by situation, richer still in memories of a 
changeful past, where splendour and misery, civic patriotism 
and private ambition, unite to compose the wondrous tissue of 
her story.” Ofits earliest Etruscan history, written in huge 
fragments of indestructible masonry, or of its later career, as 
Sena Julia, under imperial Rome, he has nothing to tell us. A 
brief and graphic sketch of its medieval rise and decline is 
introduced by a picturesque passage, in reading which we feel 
_as if we were paying an actual visit to the place. 

With no little infection of the “haughty city’s” lofty mood, 
our author leads us proudly in through the Porta Camollia, 
with its grand label of welcome : 


Cor magis tibi Sena pandit— 
Her heart to greet thee Sienna wider opes— 


and would have us observe, as we wind upwards along the 
steep irregular street to the central Piazza del Campo, shaped 
strangely like a gigantic cockle-shell, that Sienna is not, like 
Venice, a city whose faded splendours only make the gazer 
sad. Bravely he bids us climb the slender stair of the slim 
watch-tower della Mangia, which, springing from the Palazzo 
Pubblico, o’ertops the hospitable city ; and from that eagle 
height he would have us look down upon the goodly palaces 
of her old republican princes ; her stately civie hall; the 
marble cupola of her vast unfinished Duomo, a very treasure- 
house of art within; and, stretching beyond the clustering 
mass of her towers and churches, the panorama of an undulat- 
ing champaign, carpeted with flourishing vegetation to the 
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very foot of her massive walls, and, as far as the eye can see, 
carrying to-day the signs of abundant fruitfulness and of care- 
ful cultivation.* Full of life and activity, he tells us, is the 
spirit of her population, friendly and courteous their demean- 
our; not, however, without that tinge of self-consciousness 
which Dante’s epithet (“gente si vana”) has rendered immor- 
tal. They cannot forget the long roll of celebrities to which 
their city has given birth. Six popes and fifty cardinals, with 
a memorable list of canonized saints and beatified devotees, are 
enough to elate the pride of the good Catholics among their 
fellow-citizens. Nor, while Pacchiarotto’s “work in distemper” 
adorns their churches, are the Sienuese likely to prove unmind- 
ful of the glories of thought and execution peculiar to their 
own distinctive school of religious art ; a school which, at its 
earliest rise, gave ideal expression to the special type of 
Siennese beauty, in the delicately-chiselled features of Duccio’s 
Madonnas. Further grounds for a just warmth of satisfaction 
with the part which the Tuscan city has played in its time, are 
patent to any one who will trace, under our author’s guidance, 
the rise of Sienna’s free institutions, the fame and success of 
its university and its learned academies, the richness of its 
once-celebrated manufactures of stuffs and silks, the prowess 
of its sons, alike in war and carnival. 

_ For our own part, we confess that these accumulated provo- 
cations of interest yield to a deeper, if a more restricted, source 
of fascination. To us, “Sena vetus civitas Virginis” is spe- 
cially attractive, because it is the city of the Sozini; and the 
Sozini are attractive because they were the founders of an 
important school of heretical theology. Many of our readers, 
we are persuaded, will be drawn to the perusal of this new life 
of Ochino, by the persuasion of a similar interest attaching to 
his career. With what degree of justice this persuasion is 
entertained, we shall presently attempt to shew. At any rate, 
the modern representatives of the school of Socinus do not 
stand alone in reckoning Ochino among the many anticipators 


* These, we believe, are recent tokens of freed Italy’s new-born prosperity. 
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of their general view of the central question in Christian 
theology. It is on record that a worthy Unitarian divine from 
the West of England, who obtained many years ago the privi- 
lege of an interview with the present Pope, was much gratified 
by the condescension of Pio IX. in enumerating some of the 
prominent names connected with the early history of the 
Unitarian movement in Italy. The first name that happened 
to be thus dropped from the lips of his Holiness was that of 
Ochino, 

Dr. Benrath has done right to call his book a contribution 
to the history of the Reformation. It is in no respect even 
incidentally a contribution to the history of anti-trinitarian- 
ism. The author’s sympathies are thoroughly with his hero 
in his revolt from Papal tyranny; but he takes no great 
pleasure in estimating the ultimate extent of his divergence 
from the established Catholic doctrines and usages, and makes 
little effort to understand his latest theological position. He 
treats him as a representative Italian Protestant, a victim 
of the Inquisition, a sort of Pere Hyacinthe of the past, one 
who, having reached in his own country the highest point of 
reputation as a servant and son of the Church, was driven 
both from country and from reputation by the malignity of a 
faction against whose influence he rebelled. There is no doubt 
whatever that this was in part Ochino’s historical position; and 
we are greatly indebted to Dr. Benrath for the zeal and fidelity 
with which he has gone to original sources of information, in 
the libraries and archives of Italy, for the correction and au- 
thentication of the ample and touching narrative which he has 
been able to construct. 

In the earliest springtime of his youth, while the thunder of 
Savonarola’s preaching was pealing forth from Florence and 
filling all Italy with its reverberation, Ochino felt the call to a 
holy life, and accordingly betook himself to the seclusion of 
the cloister. Analyzing in mature age the motives which actu- 
ated his boyish choice, he tells us that it never occurred to him 
to doubt the holiness of the cloister life, or the merit of its 
abstinences and obligations. He chose the Franciscan rule as 
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being “the strictest, the hardest, the roughest” of all. He 
recollected at this time approaching Christ with the prayer, 
“Lord, if thus J save not my soul, I know not what more I 
ean charge myself to do!” He was a genuine little Pharisee, 
having no idea of a religion higher than that of austerity and 
self-righteousness. Still, he looked back with gratitude to the 
severity of this initial stage, as having preserved him from 
many temptations and probable sins of a more worldly educa- 
tion. To the training of the cloister, moreover, he ascribed 
that influence which impressed itself on all the subsequent 
course of his religious thought. Here he was initiated into the 
contemplative theology, and, even as a Protestant, the contem- 
plative theology was much more than any other to him; 
“those who condemn it merely shew that they are ignorant of 
what it is.”* 

It is true that of the Franciscans, soon after he had risen to 
the rank of Definitor-general, Ochino took his leave ; but this 
was from no distaste for the life of the cloister. He was not 
satisfied with their discipline. Not even they were strict 
enough for him. One can scarcely believe Boverio’s state- 
ment, unconfirmed as it is by any contemporary account, that 
he had already for a short season left the cloister and betaken 
himself, some time before 1510, to medical study in Perugia. 
His final leave-taking of the Franciscan rule in 1534, was 
simply the preparatory step to his entrance on the rigid order 
-of the Capuchins, founded only six years previous to that date 
by the Franciscan, Matteo Baschi. The object of its establish- 
ment had been “to awaken once more the spirit of St. Francis,” 
and it drew to itself an increasing number of the more earnest 
adherents of the older rule. Religious people, and especially 
religious ladies, were attracted by its healthy reaction against 
the growing worldliness of other orders, and shewed themselves 
devoted to its interests. 

The zeal of Ochino, his high character and administrative 
capacity, came to the aid of the newly-formed Order at a crisis 


* Dialogi XXX. ii, 374, 
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of its early development. His talents marked him out for 
speedy promotion, and he had not been more than four years a 
Capuchin when he reached the highest position of trust and — 
honour which it was in the power of the Order to bestow. His 
election to the post of Vicar-general was unanimously renewed 
when the three years’ term of office expired in 1541. Long 
before this he had established his fame as-a preacher, and far 
and wide his services were eagerly sought for the Lent sermons. 
In Naples, Venice,. Modena, Lucca, Perugia, in his native 
Sienna, and in the capital of Christendom itself, his voice was 
known and his influence felt. An eye-witness declared that 
such preaching would draw tears from very stones. Nor was 
the fervour of his discourse more remarkable than the spiritual 
elevation of his ideas, the homeliness, without vulgarity, of his 
language, and the practical usefulness of his teaching; or his 
religious impression on the public mind more conspicuous than 
the success with which he extended the operations, and at the 
same time deepened the devotion, of his Order. Whether 
judged by his eloquence, his generalship, or his example, he 
might well be pronounced “simply perfect as the head of an 
Order.” 

A specimen of Ochino’s pulpit power, while yet at the height 
of his influence, is presented in the series of nine sermons, 
Prediche Nove, published at Venice in 1541, which had been 
delivered in that city during and after the Passion Week of 
1539. Of this precious volume, unknown, we believe, to 
previous biographers, Dr. Benrath has given a full analysis. 
Sin and Repentance—the Incarnation—the Necessity for 
Christ's Death—Faith in the Cross—the Holy Supper—Law 
and Obedience—these are the titles of the leading discourses. 
They sufficiently disclose the evangelic character and tendency 
of Ochino’s presentation of Catholicism, though as yet his doc- — 
trine is tinctured with no formal or conscious heresy. 

Ochino’s position at the head of his Order brought im - 
into frequent personal relations with Rome, officially the 
guardian city of Catholic truth. There is even a legend that — 
his connection with it was more close and important than 
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the post of Vicar-general of the Capuchins would imply. 
Christopher Sand makes him confessor to the reigning Pontiff, 
Paolo III, a thing unlikely in itself, and from the fact of his 
office requiring his presence, during a great part of the year, 
at a distance from Rome, well-nigh impossible. The tradi- 
tion is worth mentioning only as it exhibits in mythical form 
an indication of the plenitude of his influence in the head- 
quarters of his religion. Rome, as is well known, was the 
head-quarters also, if not of heresy, yet of a deadlier and more 
disastrous scepticism. Only kept from being wholly pagan 
by the etiquette which compelled it to be partly papal, the 
intellectual atmosphere of Rome at this epoch was prevail- 
ingly unchristianized and irreligious. From pontiff to parroco, 
every ecclesiastic was practised in the art of cultivated scoff- 
ing. An opinionetta erronea, of his own making, formed a 
necessary part of the courtly outfit of every man of fashion. 
Towards any sympathy with this miserable heartlessness and 
polished profanity, Ochino, strong in his evangelical lean- 
ings, was not drawn in the least. Aware of the doubts of his 
time, realizing them, in vivid detail, on the dramatic side of 
his mind, Ochino was not impelled in their direction, simply 
because the purpose which filled his heart, which held a lamp 
for his path, bright and clear amid all present mists as amid 
all future storms, was a purpose of practical purification, of 
spiritual elevation and reform. No humanistic incredulity 
made inroads on his faith; but a zeal for the genuine life of 
Christianity transported him with an ardour of reform so real, 
that it must needs in the long run prove heretical. 

Ochino was not alone in his longing for a brighter day. 
Even in Rome, a society of the purer spirits of the time, 
who knew the need and cherished the aspiration of a spiritual 
reform in the Church, had maintained a brief existence from 
1523 to 1527, and under the title of the “Oratory of the 
Divine Love,” held meetings in Giuliano Dati’s clergy-house, 

hard by the little church of Santa Dorotea in the Trastevere. * 
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At Naples, then under Spanish rule, a similar society arose in 
1530.- Asin the case of its Roman prototype, the influence 
which brought its members together was a personal one. Its 
mind and heart were the mind and heart of a noble Spaniard, 
Juan de Valdés, “cavalliere di Cesare, ma piu honorato e 
splendido cavalliere di Christo.”* No reader of the Divine 
Considerations of Valdés can have remained altogether -in- 
sensible to what Dr. Benrath calls “the witchery of his word ;” 
albeit the gentle, tranquillizing charm of his delicately drawn 
spirituality, half mystic, half evangelical, is rather suasive 
and alluring than overwhelming by any powerful spell. His 
personality must indeed have exerted a witchery of impres- 
sion, if half the picture given of him is from the hfe. A 
countenance whose clear-cut features shone with a radiant 
brightness that seemed reflected on it from an invisible 
world; a frame of almost ethereal beauty, which appeared to 
live only in obedience to the noble spirit’ which animated it ; 
an aristocratic refinement of manner, joined to a spotless 
simplicity of life; such was the apparition of purity which 
Valdés presented to his contemporaries. No wonder that 
distinguished men, of whom the Florentine Pietro Martire 
Vermigli (Peter Martyr) was the most eminent, and noble 
women like Vittoria Colonna, sought his companionship with 
avidity, and were bound to it by a species of fascination. 
Visiting Naples as a preacher, Ochino’s mind fell under the 
direction of this high-born, high-bred, high-souled pioneer, and 
mingled in the society of select intelligences which surrounded 
him. It was out of a sermon by Ochino that the remarkable 
conversation with Giulia Gonzaga arose, which Valdés pub- 
lished under the title of the Christian Alphabet, a work long 
lost, long sought, and even now known only in the Italian 
version. For rescuing this from oblivion, and rendering it into 
English, the lovers of Valdés can never be too grateful to the 
like-minded Friend who has acted as his editor and biegrapher.+ 
* P. 71, note. 


+ See Life and Writings of Juan de Valdés, otherwise Valdesso, Spanish Reformer 
in the Sixteenth Century. By Benjamin B. Wiffen. With a Translation from the 
Italian of his Hundred and Ten Considerations, by John T, Betts, Quaritch. 1865. 
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In the circle of his Neapolitan associates, Ochino could not 
help being brought to closer quarters than ever before with 
the burning question of the regeneration of Christian society. 
The works of the German and Genevan Reformers, the com- 
mentaries of Bucer and Luther, and even the Jnstitutio of 
Calvin, were not unknown in that circle. But the reformation 
which Valdés longed to see effected, was one which should go 
to the root of the disease. No change of ecclesiastical condi- 
tions, no rectification of the mere doctrinal standpoint, would 
approach the solution he required. “To reform the Church 
as such,” says Dr. Benrath, “was not what Valdés had in view. 
His aim was the reformation of men; church forms were much 
alike in his eyes.” And again: “The universality of salvation 
he grounded on the universality of the operation of the Holy 
Spirit in men’s hearts; the faith thus evoked is with him the 
form under which redemption becomes a practical experience: 
of individual souls,” * 

If the conversations of Valdés supplied the inner soul, the 
public discourses of Ochino soon became the mouthpiece of a 
spiritual agitation which manfully began to feel its way in the 
direction of a radically regenerative movement. “The sermons 
of Ochino,” says a contemporary, “have given scope and incen- 
tive to many for conversation on the sacred Scripture, study 
of the Evangelists, discussions about justification, faith and 
works, the power of the Pope, purgatory, and other questions 
of similar difficulty, which are for great theologians, and not 
to be handled! by the laity, who have but little doctrine and 
the least possible learning.’-+ Popular attention was so 
thoroughly roused, that in 1536 the Spanish Governor of 
Naples went so far as to forbid the use of the pulpit to 
Ochino, except on condition of his avoiding certain points of 
doctrine. But the good Capuchin vindicated himself with 
such robust vigour, that he was permitted to go on with his 
Lent sermons undisturbed, and “left empty benches for all 
the other preachers, since in good sooth the whole city ran 
after him.”+ — 

* Pp. 77, 75, + P. 77, note 2, +t P. 79, note 1. 
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Preacher as he was, Ochino did not rely alone upon his 
pulpit power. He employed also the pen and the press. 
Besides the small collection of sermons already noticed, a 
little volume of dialogues, Dialogi Sette,* belongs to this latest 
period of his spiritual work within the Catholic Church. Dr. 
Benrath describes it as clearer in its convictions, and less 
under restraint in its exposition, than the Prediche. In form, 
it is modelled upon the dialogues of Valdés, and Valdés again 
follows the fashion of the age, a fashion dictated by a salutary 
caution. Suggestions of new ideas might insinuate themselves 
with diminished hazard into the narrative or the fiction of a 
conversation, when it might be eminently unsafe to embody 
them in the unqualified propositions of a deliberate treatise. 
Moreover, there was, as we have intimated, a dramatic side to 
the nature of Ochino, which found peculiar opportunities of 
exercise in the imagination and manipulation of the dialogue. 
So dexterous and so realistic is his presentation of either side, 
that the reader will sometimes conclude the perusal of the cap- 
tivating discussion, at a loss, except as guided by the names of 
the interlocutors, to decide upon the author's leaning, where 
the argument seems equally matched. We believe this is part 
of Ochino’s purpose, especially in his later writing. “Think for 
thyself,” he seems to say; “the question is not decided for 
thee.” 

Not the form alone, but the essential spirit, of the Dialogi 
Sette tells of the influence of Valdés. We have been particu- 
larly struck with Dr. Benrath’s analysis of the last dialogue, 
On the Vow (Della Divina Professione), a dialogue in which, 
as in most of the seven, Ochino and the Contessa Caterina 
Cibo di Camerino are the speakers. He is seeking to persuade 
her to adopt the rule of an Order which allows of no noviciate, 
for the vow must be adopted out and out, and to begin with. 
“In this Order, whoso embraces its profession makes a change 
not in habitation but in conduct, not in garb but in life, cuts 


* The only copy known to Dr. Benrath is dated 1542, but it bears evidence of 
being a reprint from the first edition in 1539. Like the Prediche Nove, it seems 
to have been quite unknown to earlier biographers. 
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off every sinful thought and desire, not locks of hair, prays 
with heart, not lips, and tenders obedience to God, not men.”* 
This reads curiously at variance with Ochino’s earlier notions 
of religious regimen, and even seems at variance with the 
Catholic spirit itself. Yet it finds a coincidence almost verbal 
in a graceful letter of a modern Catholic, one of the most spi- 
ritual of those who advanced from Anglo-catholicism to the 
Catholic Church. Writing in 1850 to the little Lady Minna 
F. Howard, Father Faber exclaims: “So you are seven years 
old, and you have made up your mind to be a nun. Well now, 
what must you do? Must you put on a strange dress, and cut 
all your hair off, and go into a convent, and live a hard life ? 


No! not just yet. .... I will tell you how to be a nun, at 
once, directly, in the Hotel Bellevue, and with the consent of 
papa and mamma..... To be a nun is to love no one else but 


Jesus, and to love him always, and very much, and to love 
everybody else, papa, mamma, sisters, boy, Father Wilfrid, and 
all the world, because Jesus loves them so much. This is 
being a nun. When Sister Minna likes her own will and 
loves her own way, then she is not a nun. When Sister 
Minna does not do what she is told, or does it complainingly, 
then she is not a nun. When Sister Minna says an angry 
word, then she is not anun..... So you see you can be a nun 
whenever you like.’-+ We have placed these quotations to- 
gether, because we believe that there is a real parallel between 
the spiritual experience of the Italian and of the English 
preacher. Had the work of St. Filippo de’ Neri at Rome come a 
little earlier, Ochino might have laid down his headship of the 
Capuchins, not for Protestantism, but for the Oratory. Had 
there been an element of spiritual elevation in the Evangeli- 
eism of Faber’s early training, he might never have felt himself 
drawn to Italy in search of it. As it was, we can sce how the 
very same kind of union, joining a semi-mystical fervour with 


AES 

++ Life and Letters of Frederick William Faber, D.D., Priest of the Oratory of 
St. Philip Neri. By John Edward Bowden. Richardsons. 1869. P. 452; see 
also p. 434, 
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a purely practical religiousness, impelled Faber with steady 
inclination Romewards, and drove Ochino, with equally steady 
pressure, beyond the Roman border. 

At the autumnal age of fifty-five, few, probably, are the men 
who feel the impulse of change or the inspiration of new ideas 
very strongly urging them with fresh solicitation. Most men 
then love their grooves, and are not easily induced to lend an 
ear to principles or to convictions, the effect of obeying which 
would be to compel the breaking up of all plans, the relin- 
quishment of all prospects. One would think that, of all men, 
- the popular preacher and successful leader of a religious Order 
would be least likely to be turned aside, by any such disquali- 
fying experience, from the highway of applause or the avenues 
of ambition. Ochino presents this rare and inspiring spectacle 
of a man who, not so much for an idea, as for the rectification 
of his own soul, could thus late in life throw away all advan- 
tages of opportunity and position, sacrificing the prize which, 
for most men of power, chiefly makes life precious, and is 
retained with a tenacity exceeding that with which they cling 
to life itself. Two-and-twenty years of life remained to Ochino 
after he had laid aside the Vicar-general’s office and descended 
from the Catholic evangelist’s throne of influence: long years 
were these of conflict, anxiety, peril, exile and desertion ; yet 
never in desire or fear did he cast glances backward ; his eyes 
looked right on, his eyelids looked straight before him, he 
turned not to the right hand nor to the left. The impetus of 
righteousness continually thrust him forward. The fibre of 
endurance was in him; be the cost what it might, he could 
bear the strain. 

In May of 1541, Valdés expired at Naples. “Where shall 
we.go, now Signor Valdés is dead?” cries Jacopo Bonfadio, in 
that touching memorial letter which thrills the heart “like a 
strain of delightful and pensive music.”* We cannot doubt 
that the removal of his friend materially contributed to loosen 
the chain of spiritual association which bound Ochino to the 


* Witten’s Valdés, p. 178. 
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service of the Catholic Church. The spring of 1542 found 
him at Venice, for the Lent preachings. Three editions of the 
Prediche Nove had been eagerly caught up, and the throngs 
which crowded to hear him in the church of the SS. Apostoli 
shewed that his popularity was at its acme. But at Rome he 
was viewed with growing distrust. The attempt to close his 
-mouth in Naples, eight years before, had been followed, at 
three years’ interval, by a denunciation on the part of the rival 
Order of the Theatines. Ochino was a marked man, in the 
eye of the Roman Inquisition. The “all-powerful Caraffa” 
had his spies in Venice, who sent up a list of such of Ochino’s 
public utterances as seemed to breathe the infection of heresy. 
Proceedings were taken in the first instance against another 
preacher, like himself one of the intimates of the Valdesian 
circle, the Milanese Giulio Terenziano, who was arrested by 
order of the Nuncio. From the pulpit, Ochino, who felt his 
_own robe twitched by this seizure of his friend, ventured upon 
an impassioned appeal to the free spirit of Venice. “If thou, 
O Queen of the sea, when men bring thee the tidings of truth, 
if thou hurlest them into dungeon and chains, if thou sendest 
them packing to the galleys, what standing-ground for truth is 
left remaining? O might the truth but freely be proclaimed, 
how many, who now are blind, would win the light again !”* 
Then came, since the authorities would not sanction stronger 
measures, the Nuncio’s prohibition of Ochino’s own preaching. 
But the populace would not hear of even this; the Nuncio 
was compelled to give way. 

‘From Venice, when Lent was over, Ochino went to Verona. 
Here, while he was occupying himself with the exposition of 
St. Paul’s Epistles to the brethren of his Order and, at the 
same time, holding daily communication with the Bishop 
Matteo Giberti, a quondam associate of the “Oratory of the 
Divine Love,” two letters reached him from the south. One 
was from the council of his native city, entreating him, in the 
name of the citizens of Sienna, as speedily as possible to come 
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and make some stay with them, and give them the benefit of 
his preaching. The other was from Rome—a formal summons 
to appear before the Holy Office and answer a charge of here- 
tical teaching. Without delay he started for Rome, and had 
got as far as Bologna, before encountering anything to divert 
him from his purpose. But in passing through Bologna, he 
paid a visit to his friend Cardinal Contarini, whose Evangelical 
views on the subject of justification accorded with Ochino’s 
own, and who, having just returned from the Council at Ratis- 
bon, was stretched on a bed of sickness, a dying man. From 
Contarini he learned the hopelessness of any prospect of indul- 
gence or even lenity in the attitude of Rome towards the views 
they held in common. Contarini felt himself also in peril, and 
courted death. Ochino left him with the anguished exclamation, 
“Tf this is done in the green tree, how shall it be in the dry!” 

As he proceeded to Florence, Ochino’s mind seems to have 
gathered strength by the way; his course cleared itself to him ; 
his purpose was made up. A letter to Vittoria Colonna, 
written the very day before the final step was taken, reveals 
the strife of his soul, and at the same time plainly indicates 
the resolve to which he had come. Either he must deny 
Christ, as Christ was manifested to him, or else for Christ’s 
sake he must go into the jaws of death. The first he would 
not do. The second would he gladly do at Christ's command ; 
but of his own accord to seek destruction was no part of his 
duty. The Lord’s behest to his followers bade them flee into 
another city if men received them not. Then came the ques- 
tion, what place could there be left for him in Italy? No, all 
pointed one way ; Italy he must quit, and that without delay. 
Vermigli was at this time in Florence, also meditating flight. 
The friends took counsel together. Vermigli was not the first 
to leave. 

On the eve of St. Bartholomew, 1542, the very night when 
a body of armed men took their station outside the Porta 
Camollia, charged with the duty of intercepting the great 
Capuchin as he journeyed Romeward through his native city, 
Ochino began his flight. Northward he sped from Florence on 
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horseback, with a single attendant, a purse of money from 
Vermigli at his girdle, and a free yet palpitating heart in his 
breast. His destination was Geneva, by way of Chiavenna 
and Ziirich. Can we estimate what it was for him, an Italian, 
to quit Italy, and for ever; to sigh an eternal adieu to that fair 
land and clime ; a son of proud Sienna, the equal of princes in 
court and council-chamber, to beseech a dependence among 
strangers; a religious Catholic, educated in the Church’s 
bosom, and set in the right hand of her strength, the director 
of the movements and missions of her most active and popular 
Order, to wander among heresies of a day, and ask shelter of 
the cold communities of her outcasts ; can any one of us ima- 
gine the sacrifice of joy and hope involved in this memorable 
departure? Perhaps to Ochino, could he have read the un- 
turned page of the future, a present death might have appeared 
an object of desire, in comparison with the martyrdom he was 
preparing for himself. Even so, if we read aright the spirit of 
his life, he would have chosen the leading of God rather than 
the pleasure of his own will. 

Ochino’s flight made a great noise in the world, and disturbed 
many good Church people exceedingly. The Pope broke forth 
into a passion of wrath on receiving the intelligence, and was 
at first for putting down the Capuchins altogether. Catholics 
have—it is their worst piece of cleverness—an ingenious way of 
accumulating suggestions of infamy to disfigure the reputation 
of those who desert their Church. On Ochino they could only 
attempt to lay the stigma of disappointment in ambition, the 
fruit of a popularity which had proved too much for his judg- 
ment. But, besides that the path of ambition lay clearly in 
submission to Rome, this reading of his character was at 
variance with what all men knew of him. A few fruitless 
attempts were at first made to bring him back to Catholicism ; 
but these soon ceased. Ochino’s own defence of his conduct 
and of his persistency is contained in a noble epistle to the 
civic council of Sienna. In a chapter* devoted to the effects 


* Chap. v. pp. 185—168. Renée of Ferrara, daughter of Louis XII., aided 
Ochino’s flight. 
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of his flight, Dr. Benrath has presented the bulk of this warm, 
pathetic and patriotic address to the sense of justice and the 
love of Christian righteousness in his fellow-townsmen. It 
loses beauty in its passage from the liquid melody of the 
Italian speech to the thorny German tongue, yet even in the 
raodern version it is impossible to peruse without vivid emo- 
tion the glowing periods of this manly justification, 

The Evangelical cause in Italy, by the withdrawal at once 
of Ochino and Vermigli, suffered a discouragement from which 
it was unable to recover. Exile became a necessity, for all 
those who were not prepared to go the fullest length of Papal 
reaction. Henceforth the interest of the Evangelical move- 
ment among Italians is transferred from Italy to those brave 
little communities of exiled patriots which, in the course of 
the next few years, came to be dotted everywhere up and 
down Protestant Europe. Such a. community arose in 
Geneva ; and Ochino, after obtaining the emphatic approval 
of Calvin, who did not usually “trust. the Italian spirits,” 
pursued, as.its preacher, the office for which he was so well 
fitted. Nearly three years had he spent in the city of Calvin, 
preaching and expounding the Epistle to the Romans, when 
a wider opening for similar duties led him to remove to 
Augsburg in 1545; His stay in the imperial city was 
shortened by the outbreak of the Schmalkaldic war, and the 
appearance of the army of Charles V. before Augsburg. After 
a brief sojourn at Basle, he accepted an invitation from 
Cranmer to visit England in 1547. By this time he had 
taken to himself a wife, “a French lady of rank,” we learn.* 

It may be well to notice here that the exigencies of chrono- 
logy effectually dispose of the tradition according to which 
Ochino assisted, in 1546, at the private conferences of a 
heretical coterie in Vicenza, whereof no complete information — 
is preserved, but with which are associated the names of the 
chief leaders and favourers of the anti-trinitarian movement. 
After leaving Italy in 1542, Ochino never again set foot on 


* Ziirich Letters, 3rd. Ser., p. 55. 
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Italian soil; in 1546 he was in the full and regular exercise of 
his function as preacher at Augsburg. We shall find him at 
a much later date in.the society of Lelio Sozini; but in the 
famous Vicenza conferences he could not possibly have taken 
the smallest share. 

Of Ochino’s journey to England with Vermigli, and of the 
outfit which was necessary to equip the two theologians for 
their travels, some amusing particulars are recorded. Sir 
John Abell’s bill of outlay on their account ran up to 
£126. 7s. 6d., including a round sum for books, and a small 
item for “Potycary ware.” It was Cranmer’s well-known 
policy to strengthen the learned side of the English Reforma- 
tion by importing men of known ability from the Continent, 
for whom, on their arrival, he found suitable places of dignity. 
Thus Peter Martyr, as Vermigli was always called in En- 
gland, was at once appointed to an Oxford chair of divinity, 
while “Master Bernardyne” doubtless found his prebend at 
Canterbury, and his .pension of 100 marks, an acceptable 
basis for his housekeeping. His wife followed him to En- 
gland, as soon as he had got settled, bringing a little daughter, 
Soon after this, a son is born to him on English soil, “in whom 
he takes great delight,’ according to the observation of an 
eye-witness.* 

» As at Geneva and at Augsburg, Ochino found that his 
practical work lay with the Italian exiles, in whose service he 
could exercise his gift of preaching. The scene of his labours 
was the church in Austin Friars, then placed at the disposal 
of the foreign Protestants under the superintendence of John 
a Lasco, now limited to the use of the Dutch community. 
Selections from his sermons were speedily translated into 
English. Through the kindness of its owner, a tiny octavo 
in black letter, contuining twenty-five of them, lies before us 
as we write. The edition, which is undated, is not known to 

Dr. Benrath, who mentions editions containing respectively 
five, six, fourteen, and twenty-two discourses. We subjoin the 


* Ziivich Letters, 8rd Ser., p. 853, 
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full title.* A.C., the translator, was Anne, daughter of Sir 
Anthony Cooke, afterwards second wife of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
and mother of Lord Bacon. Her translation was given to the 
world, “ halfe against hir will,” by G. B., who pleads on behalf 
of her work, “it [if] ought be erred in the translacion, remem- 
ber it is a womans yea, a Gentylwomans, who commenly are 
wonted to lyue Idelly, a maydens that neuer gaddid farder 
them [than] hir Fathers house to learne the language.” The 
good girl very properly dedicates the book to her mother. 
There were other translators of sermons by Ochino ; Robert 
Crowley, Richard Argentine, and William Phiston. All this 
speaks volumes for the popularity of this “moost notable 
Preacher,” as one of his translators calls him. 

One of Ochino’s most characteristic and successful works 
survives only in the English version by John Ponet, after- 
wards Bishop of Winchester. This is the Tragadie, a series 
of dialogues on the “vsurped primacie” of the Pope. It was 
written in Latin, and dedicated to that young tiger-cub, 
Edward VI., of whose character Dr. Benrath takes the ordi- 
nary sentimental view. The treatise itself he is inclined, in 
virtue of its compressed and nervous strength, to rank on an 
equality with “the most eminent literary productions of the 
German Reformation.” The introduction of Lucifer and Beel- 
zebub, as interlocutors in the first dialogue, reminds him of 
Job and Faust. 

The death of his royal patron once more deprived Ochino of 
a settled home. England, under Mary Tudor, was no place 


* { Sermons of Barnardine Ochyne, (to the number of 25) concerning the pre- 
destination and election of god : very expedient to the setting forth of his glory 
among his creatures. Translated out of Italian into our native tongue, by. A. OC. 
{| It is good to hyde the Kings secrets, but to declare and prayse the workes of 
god, it 7s an honorable thing. To. xii. I wyll say to ye North, let go & to the 
South, keepe not backe: but brynge my Sonnes & my Daughters from the endes of 
ye world, namely all those that be called after my name. For thé haue I created, 
fashyoned, and made for mine honor. JHsa, xliiii. {J Printed by Iohn Day, 
dwelling ouer Aldersgate beneath S. Martins. 

If the author of the Memoirs and Testimonies of Barnardino Ochino, 1732, is 
right, there is an edition of these twenty-five Sermons bearing date 1577. 
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for Evangelical exiles. Again, and for the third time, Ochino 
sought safety in flight. He directed his course to Strasburg, 
and thence by way of Basle to Geneva. An account, not, Dr. 
Benrath thinks, altogether free from doubt, represents him as 
chancing to arrive at Geneva on the day following the fatal 
27th October, 1553, on which Miguel Serveto was led out to 
Champel, to perish in that fire of green branches which has 
ever since been consuming the reputation and the influence of 
the oppressors of free thought. As we might expect, Ochino 
had nothing but abhorrence for this terrible deed of wrong, 
and made no secret of his feeling. After seeing his Apologi 
through the press, he left Geneva to return to Basle, where 
his family had remained behind. A year later he removed to 
Ziirich, to take charge of a singularly interesting community 
of Italian exiles from Locarno. 

“At the northern extremity of Lago Maggiore, where the 
mountains rise higher, and their slopes descend more precipi- 
tously to the lake, lies the ancient town of Locarno, once the 
richest and most powerful on the whole shore, though now far 
outstripped by its neighbours. Its white houses mirror them- 
selves pleasantly in the dark blue waves. Round about, the 
rising grounds, and even the steep inclines, are cultivated with 
care. Laurel shrubs and pomegranate-trees, fig-trees, and grape- 
vines ; and higher up, nut-bushes and chestnut-trees may be 
seen, with many another specimen of spreading foliage. Here, 
in fact, north and south join hands to reward the labour of 
the industrious inhabitant.’* With graphic force Dr. Benrath 
tells the tale of the evangelizing of this lovely district, whose 
features of natural beauty he certainly has not overdrawn. It 
is a story which we read for the first time in Meyer's un- 
adorned and vigorous page; and re-read while pacing, one 
magnificent morning, the still beach which stretches from 
Locarno to the lake ; a story which has for us a peculiar inte- 
rest ; for among the few precious fragments of Lelio Sozini is 
an autograph letter, in the Simler Collection, written from 
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Ziirich, 13th January, 1555, and addressed “a tutta la santa 
e molto veneranda congregatione de fedeli amici di Jesu 
Christo, in Loccarno.”* Suffice it here to say that in that 
same year, 1555, a company of ninety-three heroic pilgrims 
from Locarno left house and home and native shore, for 
truth’s sake, and with their wives and children took up their 
abode in hospitable Ziirich. Soon after they became settled, 
the chief elder of the brave band, the nobly-born Martino 
Muralto, accompanied by Lelio Sozini, visited Basle, with a 
pressing invitation to Ochino to become the pastor of this 
community ; with what result we know. An income of 50 
eulden, with stated portions of corn, oats and wine, formed 
the humble stipend they were able to afford. This was 
Ochino’s last public function ; perhaps, in a worldly point of 
view, the least imposing of all the varied settlements which the 
successive changes of fortune had brought him ; not the least 
memorable in its trust, nor-the least remarkable in its rich 
results of intellectual produce ; certainly the most melancholy 
of all, when we contemplate its disastrous close. Had Ochino 
passed out of the world before the period of his ministry 
to the little Locarno community in Ziirich, we should have 
heard nothing of his heresies ; only of his sacrifices and his 
honours. ‘ 

Overtures were made, soon after the accession of Elizabeth, 
with a view to securing the return of Ochino to England, 
Jewel wished to see him again in the enjoyment of his Can- 
terbury prebend; Sampson wrote him word of the Queen's 
high esteem. But these wishes came to nothing. Ochino 
was lying ill at Ziirich in 1560 for nearly a year, and not ex- 
pected to recover; nor, probably, at his advanced age, would 
he have desired a further change. Not that he forgot his 
English friends or was unmindful of their claims upon him. 
To Elizabeth he dedicated, in 1561, his Laberinti, written in 
satisfaction of difficulties about predestination, on which she 
had consulted him while in England. Prefixed to the first 


* Trechsel, Die Prot. Antitrin. vor F. Socin. ii, (1844), p. 459. 
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volume of his Dialogi XXX. (1563), is the name of the young 
Earl of Bedford, who married the widow of Ochino’s friend, Sir 
Richard Morison, a name amusingly disguised in Dr. Ben- 
rath’s pages as “ Ritter Herr Riccardo Moricini.’* 

Lelio Sozini, in the opinion of Trechsel, was Ochino’s evil 
genius, as Vermigli was his good one. No one, probably, could 
have come under the influence of that subtle instigator of 
heresies without being sensibly impressed by it. For exam- 
ple, Ochino presents, in the Catechismo (1561), the Socinian 
doctrine of baptism. And in regard to the moral kernel of 
theology, the doctrine of forgiveness and satisfaction, we can 
trace very clearly, in Ochino’s later writing, the impress of 
the distinctively Socinian dogma. Already we see the open- 
ing for it in his De Purgatorio (27 November, 1555), where 
he disclaims, on grounds derived from the Scotist theology in 
vogue among the followers of St. Francis, the common doctrine 
of the merit of Christ’s sufferings ; holding that the attribute 
of infinite desert could not be said to belong to them propria 
natura, but only “quia pater mera gratia sua ea pro operibus 
infiniti pretii acceptavit.”+ In the Dialogi XXX. we find that 
this view had advanced considerably further. The ripe Soci- 
nian doctrine is here stated with unmistakeable plainness. 
Christ came not to effect a change in the relation of God to- 
wards man (“non venit igitur Christus, ut eum mutaret”), 
but to effect a change in man’s relation towards God (“sed 
ideo venit, ut nos ipsos ad capiendam nostri misericordiam 
commoveret”).t On this great subject we may even regard 
the Dialogi XXX. as containing the first publication of Soci- 
nianism proper. The early death of Lelio Sozini, in May, 1562, 
had upon Ochino’s spiritual development a bearing curiously 
akin to that produced by the death of Valdés eleven years 

before. Though never professing himself the disciple of either, 


* Trechsel, ut. sup., p. 211. 

+ Bernardini Ochini Senensis uiri doctissimi de Purgatorio Dialogus. Tiguri. 
_ By overlooking the author’s dedication, Dr. Benrath has given a rather later date 
to this work. 

<£ Dialogi XXX., i, pp, 165, 166. 
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yet in both cases the obligation of discipleship was felt ; the 
urgency of a new call to plainer speech and further sacrifice 
was welcomed, in obedience to the memory of the master’s 
genius. Itsheds an altogether fresh light on the work of both 
men, if we remember that the mind of Sienna’s most daring 
son, cut off at the age of thirty-seven, was indebted thus, for its 
primal revelation in print, to the page of his venerable com- 
patriot, 

The De Purgatorio is dedicated to Francis Lismanini of 
Corfu, the Polish Reformer, then resident in Switzerland, 
a friend of. Lelio Sozini, and afterwards well known as 
a supporter of the subordination scheme in relation to 
the Holy Trinity. Wallace, who with hearty zeal im- 
pounds all such men as a matter of course, in his Anti- 
trinitarian Biography, endeavours to prove that Ochino 
visited Lismanini in Poland in 1559, and there became 
regularly unitarianized “in the course of some private con- 
ferences.”"* Wallace adduces in evidence the Zestamentum of 
George Schomann.}+ If Ochino’s name be not inserted in error, 
the passage, which we subjoin in full, does certainly imply his 
presence in Poland, not however as the guest of Lismanini, 
but of John a Lasco. ‘To lay stress upon such a visit, as the 
foundation of a “bias in favour of the Unitarian doctrine,” is 
to be forgetful of the much more powerful and continuous 
influence of Lelio Sozini in Ziirich. 

The name of another Polish liberal has been associated with 
Ochino ; but here the connection is even more slight. To the 


* Antitrin. Biog., 1850, II. p. 53. 

+ “Anno 1559 veni ad pientissimum virum D. Johannem a Lasco in Dem- 
biany, ad Christianae pietatis progressus faciendos. Ubi quidem multum pro- 
fecissem, nisi nobis Virum sanctum mors, jam longis laboribus exhaustum, 
eripuisset, me praesente Pinczoviae: ubi ego cum Petro Statoris Thonvillano 
Gallo, & Johanne Thenaudo Bituriensi Gallo, D, Francisco Lismanino, D. Georgio 
Blandrata Medico, Bernardino Ochino, familiariter vixi, & evidenter didici, erro- 
rem esse non fidem Christianam, Trinitatis personarum omnimodam aequalitatem : 
sed unum esse Deum Patrem, unum Dei Filium, unum Spiritum Sanctum ; licet 
adhuc multa non intelligeremus ad hoe pertinentia.” Sand. Bib. Antitrinn., 1684, 
p. 193. We know that Lelio Sozini was in Poland at this very time; the omission 
of his name is as unexpected as is the insertion of Ochino’s, 
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second volume of the Dialogi XXX. is prefixed a dedication 
to Prince Nicholas Radzivil, under whose auspices the Bible 
was first translated into Polish, and printed at his cost in 1563. 
Ochino’s dedication to Radzivil applies to the two dialogues 
on the Holy Trinity. He grounds his choice of a subject on 
the variety of opinions entertained in the Reformed Churches 
on this head, and adds: “ quoniam opinionum hance uarietatem 
in Poloniz quoque Ecclesijs emergere audio, quarum tu, pro tuis 
raris uirtutibus, singularique pietate, nominatim patrocinium 
defensionemque suscepisti, uisum est mihi duos hosce Dialogos 
tibi dedicare.” The “audio” does not read like the expression 
of a man who had himself visited Poland four years previously. 
It so happened that Radzivil never received the book thus 
commended to his patronage. His own relation to the special 
question at issue may perhaps be gathered from the language 
employed by the Synod held under his auspices at Mordy, 
6th June, 1563: “vocabulum Zrinitalis, etsi non omnino 
rejicere potuimus, propter aliquos infirmiores, maxima tamen 
ex parte presenti abusu illud purgavimus, ut nune, utpote 
verbum hominis et non divinum, minus valoris quam antea 
apud multos obtinuerit.” * 

Anti-trinitarian Ochino certainly was not, at any stage of 
his writing ; though, as we have seen, he was Socinian on the 
doctrine of baptism and on the crucial doctrine of satisfaction. 
His two dialogues on the Holy Trinity are expressly devoted, 
the one to proving “‘tres esse diuinas personas, reipsa distinctas, 
tametsi consubstantiales et coaeternas,” the other to shewing the 
spiritual grounds on which this belief is an essential of the 
Christian verity. He admits that one reason for his writing 
was, that “nonnulli, nulla 4 me data occasione, incipiebant non 
solim suspectum habere me, uerumetiam & me eam non 
- eredi dictitare.” He further allows that some may deny “tanta 

ui probatam & me defensamque esse Trinitatem, qnanta de- 
buerit.” But he contends that this denial will practically be a 
witness against the reality of their own faith: “hoc ipso 


* Wallace, IT. p, 233. “Spiritus,” the heretic in the dialogues, was the pseu- 
donym of a Dutch author well known in Poland. 
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ostendeit se eam esse non eredere.” He probably means that 
those who have never faced the discussion of a subject, blindly 
believing their own position impregnable, may, as soon as their 
eyes are opened to the genuine grounds of belief, turn round 
upon the expositor to accuse him of destroying a faith which, 
in fact, never had any intellectual basis, and consequently no 
real existence at all, except'as a prejudice. All faithful work 
in theology acts thus as a touchstone, defining and sorting the 
opinions of men. It is possible, nay probable, that a reader 
of Ochino’s Trinitarian dialogues, supposing him hitherto free 
from doubts and difficulties on the subject, would feel his 
position disturbed and his ideas in much need of rectification. 
It is conceivable that the discussion might reveal to him, as 
Ochino says, that he was not a Trinitarian, though he had 
taken for granted that he was one. But for this class of readers 
the dialogues are not primarily constructed. On the other 
hand, an opponent of Trinitarianism would probably, nay 
certainly, find that there was much more to be said in the way 
of the exposition and defence of the doctrine than, knowing it 
only as an obsolete piece of scholasticism, he had given it 
credit four, Of Ochino’s sincerity in holding and presenting 
this view, there cannot be a shadow of doubt resting on the 
mind of any one who has fairly perused these most attractive 
dialogues—attractive, we mean, to those freethinkers whom, in 
these dry days, theology attracts at all. 

Their most remarkable feature has yet to be stated. Of the 
Socinian opposition to the Trinitarian dogma—the opposition, 
that is to say, presented by the Via Media of Fausto Sozini’s 
idealistic system, they do not contain a trace. A species of 
Servetianism (though not by name, nor evidently at first hand), 
of Arianism, of Sabellianism, we find successively presented 
in competition with orthodoxy ; the stress-of battle lying with 
the Arian hypothesis, in its extremest form of approach to 
orthodoxy. But the doctrine to which, had he known it, 
Ochino might have been supposed to be most naturally 
drawn as a Scotist; the doctrine which applies to the Holy 
Trinity the same line of explanation which we have seen 
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Ochino applying to the doctrine of the merits of Christ; the 
doettine &ccording to which Christ is God, not propria natura, 
but quia pater ewm sie acceptat; of this he is silent, and 
evidently ignorant. How shall we account for this? Did Lelio 
Sozini leave behind him, in manuscript, a doctrine he had never 
divulged in the suggestive converse which was his keen weapon 
of assault upon the prejudices of his time? Or was Fausto 
Sozini a greater originator than has been hitherto believed ; 
and did the mediating theory, the theory of a godship not of 
nature but of office, attached to the man Christ Jesus, which 
played so brilliant a part in his statesmanlike adjustment of 
theological contentions, spring from the nephew’s rather than 
the uncle’s brain? One thing is certain; the effect of Ochino’s: 
Trinitarian dialogues was to clear the field of the older heresies, 
while it left the Church doctrine in need of re-statement, and 
open to new attack. Ochino has done the best for Arianism, 
said his enemies. ‘True, but that best is beaten in the conflict 
with orthodoxy. If free thought were to continue the battle 
at all, a new development of its protest was made necessary. 
Thus Socinian anti-trinitarianism dates its opportunity from the 
publication of Ochino’s dialogues, inasmuch as these at any rate 
closed the last door of hope on the earlier heretical theories. 

Whatever they may have thought of his Trinitarian dia- 
logues, the enemies of Ochino brought no charge against him 
on this score. The point of attack which they selected was 
a moral, not a theological topic. It was furnished by the 
twenty-first dialogue, De Polygamia. For raising a popular 
clamour, a more available engine than the title of this famous 
dialogue could not well be imagined. Public attention was 
first fixed upon it by an alchouse discussion at the Basle Fair ; 
and in a trice there was stirred up a tempest of wrathful indig- 
~ nation, which filled Switzerland and Europe with horror, at the 
execrable teaching this vile new book was supposed to contain. 
As the result was Ochino’s ruin and death, it is worth while 
to penetrate a little of the haze which has long surrounded 
this curious matter. 

With polygamy, in the common acceptation of the term, 

2P2 
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the dialogue has nothing whatever to do. It does not con- 
template the case of a man wishing to keep about him a 
variety of wives ; it deals with a much more subtle and agi- 
tating problem. It is the case of Rochester in “Jane Eyre,” 
and it is decided on precisely the same principle: 


“My fixed desire was to seek and find a good and intelligent 
woman, whom I could love: a contrast to the fury I left at Thorn- 
field m 

“But you could not marry, sir.” 

“JT had determined, and was convinced that I could and 
ought..... What shall I do, Jane? Where turn for a companion, 
and for some hope ?” 

“Do as Ido; trust in God and yourself.” .... 

“Then you condemn me to live wretched and to die accursed ?” 

“T advise you to live sinless ; and I wish you to die tranquil.” * 


Read now the close of Ochino’s dialogue : 


“7. But what is it you advise me to do 2” 

“O. To marry no further, but pray to God for the gift of conti- 
nence,” 

“7, What if He will not grant it?” Z 

“OQ, He will, if you pray in faith.” 

“7, What if He will neither grant the gift nor the faith to 
seek it?” 

“Q, If you then do that to which God shall impel you, provided 
you are sure that the instigation is divine, you shall not sin. Since 
in obedience to God there can be no error. Other advice I am 
unable to give you. Therefore I bid you farewell, and promise that 
I will pray for you.” 

“ T. I beseech you, do so, that I offend not God, but render to 
Him all honour and glory through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.”’t 


“In obedience to God there can be no error,” has been 
seized upon as an ambiguous phrase. But Ochino had already 
laid down the impossibility of obedience leading to licence: 
“You put a case that never occurs, viz., that any one has a 
divine vocation to bigamy.” 

We may reasonably ask why Ochino went out of his way 


* Jane Eyre, 1847, III. pp. 26, 38. + Dialogi XXX., ii. p, 227. 
? 
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to bring forward such a crux of conscience as the foregoing. 
It was purely speculative on his part. He had lost his own 
wife ; he had no intention of re-marrying. Trechsel has fol- 
lowed Schelhorn in tracing the discussion to a treatise on the 
same topic, which had accidentally fallen within the compass 
of his reading. But it is to be recollected that all abnormal 
questions of marriage and divorce pressed upon the Reformers 
with a peculiar difficulty. In the Catholic Church there was 
a recognized power of dispensation and separation, applicable 
to the solution of these problems. The Reformers had no such 
authorized remedy for domestic sores. Luther tried his hand 
at the exercise of dispensing power; but the result was not 
edifying. Nor as yet was it possible in any Protestant country 
for a man to go through the Divorce Court or the Bankruptcy 
Court with about equal loss of credit and character. Ochino’s 
doctrine of continence and prayer, combined with a faith that 
whoso obeys the prompting of God will not go astray, is on a 
higher level than much of the example of Protestant leaders 
and Protestant communities, whether in the sixteenth century 
or the nineteenth. 

However, there was no help for it; he must go. Protestant 
Ziirich was shocked. The Holy Office got wind of the iniquity, 
fomented the mischief with unholy glee, and magnificently 
pointed the finger of scorn. Polygamy; that was enough. 
The term stank. No matter which side the author took, or 
what view he presented. The ex-Capuchin had scandalized 
the elect, and out of Switzerland must he bundle. Dr. Ben- 
rath has drawn with a loving hand the picture of his last 
journey of exile. Three weeks’ grace was measured out to 
him as the extreme length of Ziirich’s remaining hospitality. 
Would Basle receive him? No. The Council bade him be 
off. Or might he stay in Niirnberg? For one winter and no 
more. Frankfort then? Begone! Whither could he turn? 
Only Poland, refuge of the outcast, remained open, and towards 
Poland he bent the feeble steps of age. Even in Poland the 
ears of the authorities were poisoned against him by the vigi- 
lant hostility of Rome. Yet in Cracow he preached, dwelling, 
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naturally enough, upon his trials. Driven about the world 
“like a well-kicked ball,’ he made his way to Pinezow: here 
the plague deprived him of three of his children. Late in 
1564 he arrived at.Sclackau, in Moravia, and found rest. For 
the good God looked down in pity, and before the second 
winter of his wandering had ended, took the pure spirit home. 

Any account of Ochino must inevitably be so largely occu- 
pied with the defence which the malice of his enemies has 
rendered necessary on so many different points, that it is in 
danger of missing, after all, the delineation of his most specific 
excellences. We are conscious of having done no sort of justice 
to the religious genius whose career we have attempted to 
follow. If we have seemed to treat him as one who did but 
pave the way for the advent of Socinianism, we have done 
utter injustice both to the man and to our own interest in 
him. Agnosticism, supplemented by the New Testament, is 
the true note of the Socinian temper, a temper which occupies 
a level immeasurably lower than is reached by the genius — 
of Ochino. Throughout he reveals himself as one of that 
invisibly united, but very real and wide-spread Society of 
Friends of the Spirit, to which our sympathies are more closely” 
joined than to any community of merely human organization, 
So early as his Prediche of 1543, he had proclaimed the sove- _ 
reignty of the Spirit's teaching: “Lo spirito adunque di Dio 
debha essere la regola nostra, al quale s’ha pit presto a obedire 
che a tutti gl huomini ed angeli, che alla propria prudentia, 
imo e che alle parole di Christo.”* In the finest dialogue of 
- his latest series, that in which he encounters-the state of mind 
of one who alleges, “mea mens similis est indepictae tabulae, 
nulla religione impressa,’+ he brings home to even him, when 
the appeal to Nature, Scripture, Miracles, Councils, Fathers, 
Pope, have failed, the sense of that supreme authority, “Dei 
sermo interior,” which bestows upon all lesser witnesses of 
truth their sole authentication. ees 

We are glad indeed to hear that Dr. Benrath’s book is 


* Parte ii. Predica 50. + Dialogi XXX., ii. p. 439. 
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coming out in an English form. May we ask him to revise 
and complete the bibliographical supplement to his volume, 
purging it of the too frequent errata; to provide an index; 
and, above all, to see that the extracts from Ochino’s own 
writings are not merely rendered from the often paraphrastic 
German dress, but sedulously compared with the inimitable 
originals ? 

ALX, GORDON. 


VI.—MISCELLANEA THEOLOGICA. 


Tue Conversion oF THR ApostLE Pau; its NatTuRE AND 
EFrnots. 


OF the event itself the apostle gives this account in Acts xxvi. 12, 
in his defence before Festug and Agrippa: “‘ As I went to Damascus 
with authority and commision from the chief priests, at midday, O 
king, I saw in the way a light from heaven, above the brightness 
of the sun, shining round ebout me and those that journeyed with | 
me. And when we were all fallen to the earth, I heard ‘a voice 
speaking to me, and saying in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me? It ig hard for thee to kick against the pricks. 
And I said, Who art thou, Lord? And he said, I am Jesus whom 
thou persecutest. But rise, and stand upon thy feet; for I have 
appeared unto thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister and a 
witness both of the things which thou hast seen, and of those things 
in the which I will appear unto thee, delivering thee from the 
people, and from the Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, to open 
their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, and from the 
‘power of Satan unto God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins, 
and inheritance among them that are sanctified by faith that is in 
mo.” All the circumstances of the narrative point evidently to a 
- thunderstroke ; no sunstroke could have prostrated the whole party, 
bewildering and blinding their leader. 

All the commentators notice the circumstance, that the words of 
rebuke addressed to Paul are the quotation (indeed, translation) of a 
Greek proverb, found in dramatic poetry, as well as in the collection 
of Greek proverbs. In the Prometheus Vinctus of Aéschylus, Ocean 
quotes it, to persuade the Titan no longer to resist the will of Jove 
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(i. 330, ed. Blomf.).* It is also found in a fragment of the Peliades 
of Euripides, and Bacch. 784. Nothing could be more appropriate as 
a remonstrance with Paul; but are the words suitable to the exalted 
personage to whom they are attributed? I am not aware that any of 
the commentators have called attention to the circumstance, that this 
quotation of a Greek author gives strong confirmation to the opinion, 
that the whole of the narrative of the vision and the voice indicates 
a scene passing subjectively in the mind of Paul. He was well 
versed in Greek literature: he quotes (1 Cor. xv. 33) a senarius 
from a comedy of Menander; Acts xvii. 28, in his speech before 
the Areopagus, a line from Aratus; Titus i. 12, an hexameter from 
Epimenides. He was therefore peculiarly likely to put into the 
mouth of the person whom he supposed to be remonstrating with 
him, a quotation from Aischylus. This circumstance seems to me 
decisive in favour of the opinion which has been gradually gaining 
ground, that we have here an example of that subjectivity which 
was a remarkable ingredient in the temperament of Paul. It is not 
doubtful that he speaks of himself when he says (2 Cor. xii. 2), I 
knew a man (whether in the body or out of the body I know not), 
that he was caught up into Paradise, and heard unspeakable words, 
which it, is not lawful for a man to utter. The effect of the thun- 
derbolt which prostrated and blinded him,t left him no doubt that 
God disapproved of the object of his journey to Damascus. It was 
no question about thunder heard on the right hand or on the left ; 
the import of the lesson was unambiguous; it wrought a sudden 
revulsion in his mind. ¢ 


* ovkovy, Emovye YowWmEevoc OwWacKkahp 


mo0¢ KévTPa KONoOY ExTEVitc. 

+ Renan, who knew the road from Jerusalem to Damascus well, observes (Les 
Apétres, p. 181): “Les flancs de Hermon sont le point de formation de tonnerres 
dont rien n’égale la violence.” 

+ “That there are visions to which no object corresponds, and that such merely 
inward visions carry with them a conviction of reality, is an undeniable fact, and 
how can we be sure that it was otherwise with the vision of Paul on the way to 
Damascus?” (Zeller, Acts of the Apostles, I. 292, English translation.) He jus- 
tifies this supposition, against the objection of Neander that it implies weakness of 
judgment in Paul, by an appeal to the case of many religious men who have been 
subject. to the same illusion. It is, in fact, the accompaniment of a morbid state 
of the human frame, and as such has a place in medical psychology. A candid 
Roman Catholic would explain the supposed vision of the Blessed Virgin by an 
estatica, as the result of a course of ascetic mortification, intense meditation on one 
subject, long hours spent in prayer ; a candid Protestant would acquit the vistonnatre 
of hypocrisy and the priests of fraud. (There 
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Whether Paul’s vision was subjective or objective, it was reported 
on the testimony of a single witness—himself. And this suggests 
the question, Do we act fairly towards the apostles at Jerusalem and 
their adherents when we impute to them feelings of jealousy towards 
Paul? ‘Their distrust was reasonable. They knew that he left 
Jerusalem for Damascus, “breathing out slaughter against the dis- 
ciples of the Lord,” and bearing a commission from the high-priest 
to bring back bound any of this way whom he might find there 
(Acts ix. 1). They hear that he had been converted and baptized, 
and was preaching Christ in the synagogues that he is the Son of 
God. There is a tantalizing /acwna in his history, and no account, 
except this very general one, of the doctrine which he preached. 
His commission, as recorded by himself, was only to preach the gospel 
to the Gentiles ; but nothing is said of the conditions on which they 
were to be received, nothing of circumcision or the ordinances of the 
Law. No doubt it would reach their ears that, on the ground of 
haying seen Christ Jesus (1 Cor. ix. 1), he claimed to be an apostle, 
and at least of equal authority with themselves.* How different his 


There is a remarkable resemblance in this sudden transition from one state of 
feeling to its opposite, in the conversion of Col. Gardiner as related by Dr. Dod- 
dridge. He was of a Scotch family, and had received religious instruction from a 
pious mother, which however produced little fruit, as he had fought three duels 
before he was fourteen. Having obtained a commission in Lord Stair’s regiment 
of Scotch Greys, he accompanied that nobleman to Paris when he was appointed 
ambassador, and spent there several years of his life. It was during the Regency 
of the Duke of Orleans, a period remarkable not only for profligacy of morals, but 
for open and contemptuous rejection of Christianity. He did not escape the con- 
tagion. He had spent the evening with his profligate companions, and was waiting 
in his chamber for the arrival of the hour fixed for an assignation, when an unusual 
blaze of light fell on the book he was reading, and, lifting up his eyes, there was 
before him, suspended in the air, a visible representation of the Lord Jesus Christ 
upon the cross, surrounded on all sides with a glory, and was impressed as if a 
voice, or something equivalent to a voice, had come to him to this effect: “Oh, 
sinner, did I suffer this for thee, and are these thy returns?’ From that time the 
whole course of his life was changed ; he became eminently pious and strictly vir- 
tuous amidst all the temptations of a military life, and died fighting for the cause 
of liberty and the Protestant religion at the battle of Preston Pans in 1745, 

* There is a tone of almost contemptuous disdain of the leaders of the church at 
Jerusalem in the passage in the Epistle to the Galatians (ii. 6). The fishermen 
of Galilee (dypapparot kai idvrav, Acts iv. 13) inspired little respect in the pupil 
of the schools of Tarsus and the auditcr of Gamaliel. He speaks disparagingly of 
“the Christ after the flesh,”’ the human, historical Christ, and declares (2 Cor. v. 16) 
that though he had once known him after the flesh, thenceforth he would know 
him no more in that relation. 
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criterion of apostleship from that which the Eleven established when 
they met to supply the place of Judas! Acts i. 21; “Of those men 
which have companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus 
went in and out among us, beginning from the baptism of John, 
unto that same day that he was taken up from us, must one be 
ordained to be a witness with us of his resurrection.” And how 
must they have been startled when they heard that, in virtue of this 
apostleship, he was preaching the gospel of the uncircumeision, which 
destroyed the foundation-stone of the Law! Nothing had prepared 
them for such an event. Their Divine Master. had declared that 
“he came not to destroy the Law and the Prophets, but to fulfil” 
(Matt. v. 17), and fulfil in the most complete and literal sense. If 
Paul pleaded divine authority for his doctrine and they asked for 
his proof, he had only his own belief to warrant his claim. And 
might they not fairly have replied, “ Hast thou faith? Have it to 
thyself. We do not question the sincerity of your conviction, but 
we have not partaken of its evidence, and cannot admit its authority.” 
Our Lord’s obiter dictum, in his conversation with the woman of 
Samaria (John iv. 21), “The hour cometh when ye shall neither in 
this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem worship the Father,” evidently 
means, not exclusively, as if nowhere else could He be acceptably 
worshiped, but that whoever worshiped in spirit and in truth would 
worship acceptably. In the long and splendid series of Messianic 
prophecies, it is always assumed that Zion was to be the centre to 
which the nations were to be gathered,* Judah and a descendant of 
David the ruler. No hint is given of a future abolition of the Law ; 
for this is by no means implied in the promise (Jer. xxxi. 33) ofa 
new covenant and a law to be written on the heart. The commis- 
sion given to the apostles was ‘‘to make disciples of all the Gentiles 
(ravra ra Evy), teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you,” of which the abolition of the Law was cer- 
tainly not one. Paul’s own commission was only “to open the eyes 
of the Gentiles and turn them from the power of Satan to God, that 
they might receive forgiveness of sins and inheritance among them 
that are sanctified by faith in Christ.” Ifthe abolition of the Law 
was among those things in which he was atterwards to be instructed 
(v.16), we have no record of such communication. For in Gal. ii. 8, 
he grounds his claim, not on any such commission, but on his suc- 
cessful working among the heathen. He must soon have perceived 


* See Hece Messias, by the Rev. Edward Higginson, 
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what an obstacle to the reception of the gospel it would be, if it were 
coupled with circumcision. 

It was a natural effect of Paul’s conviction that he had seen 
the Lord Jesus and heard his voice, that thenceforward he should 
be to him an ideal, while he remained to the primitive apostles a 
simple historical personage. He calls him “the first-born of all 
creation” (Coloss. i. 15), “the image of God” (2 Cor. iv. 4). How 
different from the simple language in which Peter and James speak 
of him in their Epistles! | We cannot be surprised if, from such 
language as this, joined to the belief of both Jewish and Gentile 
Christians that the Divine Teacher and Redeemer was living a glo- 
rified spirit in heaven, speedily to return to earth and establish his 
kingdom, a belief in his deity should have arisen. And with a belief 
in his deity, that in his pre-existence necessarily coheres; for a 
Divine Spirit can, no more begin to exist at a definite time than 
become extinct. 

There can be no doubt that these doctrines are an innovation on 
the simple teaching of the Synoptics and the book of Acts; but I 
think there is no ground for calling them “ corruptions of Christian- 
ity,” if a selfish or sinister purpose is insinuated. I believe them to 
be the natural outgrowth of the new feeling respecting the risen and 
glorified Christ, and that corruption did not begin till the Church 
offered temptations to ambition and the love of gain. 

One step remained to be taken—to connect the Jesus of history, 
born at Nazareth and passing through life as a human being, with 
the divine and pre-existent Spirit. This step appears to have been 
taken before the Epistle to the Philippians was written. Jor it is 
there distinctly set forth (ii, 5—11) that “Christ Jesus, being in the 
form of (a?) God, did not think equality with God to be a thing to 
be eagerly grasped, but (on the contrary) entirely divested himself 
(aurdy éxevooer), taking the form of a servant, becoming in the like- 
ness of a man, and, being found* in fashion as a man, humbled 
himself unto death, even death on the cross. Wherefore God hath 
highly exalted him,” &. Let it be observed that it is not an incar- 
nation that is here described, still less a transmutation of spirit into 
flesh (6 Adyoc capt éyévero, John i. 14), but a Oeogavéca, or tempo- 
rary assumption of a human form by a divine personage, such as we 


* BuoeQeic emphatically expresses an event unprepared and unlooked for. Acts 
yili. 39, 40: after his interview with the eunuch, Philip is caught up by the 
Spirit ; eben ds cic "AZwroy, i.e. “made his appearance at Azotus. a 
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find frequently in the oldest history of the Bible. Thus (Gen. x. 5) 
Jehovah “comes down to see the city and the tower of Babel.” The 
phrase varies with that of angel of the Lord (xvi. 7) applied to two 
persons, Again (xviii. 21), Jehovah goes down to see if the iniquity 
of Sodom and Gomorrah is really as great as is reported. (See also 
Gen. xxil. 33; Exod. ui. 4, xxxiii. 23.) Of course such modes of 
communication between God and his creatures ceased, when -an 
oracle was established and an order of prophets who could speak in 
Jehovah’s name. More refined notions of the Divine nature and 
attributes also superseded these coarse conceptions. The same notion 
of a Seoparéva appears to have been in the mind of the writer of the 
First Epistle to Timothy (iii. 16), who speaks of it as the great 
mystery of (the Christian) religion that Christ “égavep@9n év cagxt.” 
How strange the phrase if meant only to express his birth in the 
ordinary circumstances of humanity ! What mystery was there about 
anything in our Lord’s life between his birth and his resurrection ? 

The negative criticism of German biblical scholars has been so 
freely exercised on the Epistles of Paul, that scarcely anything has 
been left to him but those to the Galatians, to the Romans, and the 
two to the Corinthians. Without adopting or controverting these 
opinions, I think it may be safely affirmed that a belief in the sub- 
ordinate deity and pre-existence of Christ prevailed in the Church 
before the introduction of the Logos doctrine. They are found in 
_ the writings of the Apostolical Fathers who preceded Justin Martyr, 
And their gradual development prevents our assigning any precise 
date to their appearance. 


Ke 


VIIT—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


NeitHer in Parliament nor in the Courts of Law have the eccle- 
siastical events of the last half-year been of much interest and 
importance. We recorded in April that Mr. Osborne Morgan’s 
resolution in regard to Nonconformist services in parish church- 
yards was rejected by a very large majority. The subject was again 
brought before the notice of Parliament, this time in the House of 
Lords, by Lord Granville, who on the 15th of May moved the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 


“That it is desirable that the law relating to the burial of the dead in 
England should be amended—(1) by giving facilities for the interment 
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of deceased persons without’ the use of the Burial Service of the Church 
of England in churchyards in which they have a right of interment, if 
the relatives or friends having the charge of their funeral shall so desire ; 
(2) by enabling the relatives or friends having charge of the funeral of 
any deceased person to conduct such funeral in any churchyard in which 
the deceased had a right of interment with such Christian and orderly 
religious observances as to them may seem fit.” 


After a long debate, in which the Marquis of Salisbury distin- 
guished himself by offensive language and an entire want of compre- 
hension of the feelings and position of Nonconformists, the resolu- 
tions were rejected by 148 votes to 92. Sixteen Bishops voted 
in the majority ; one only, Dr. Temple of Exeter, in the minority. 
But it is noteworthy that both Archbishops, though they took a 
moderating part in the debate, abstained from voting. 

Of the educational measures of the Government we shall say very 
little in this place. Lord Sandon’s reactionary Education Bill, which 
was the occasion of so many ambushes sprung against the Opposi- 
tion, and met with such sturdy and prolonged resistance, will, we 
hope, be fully discussed in an article wholly devoted to that purpose. 
In the same way it is our intention to give a similar treatment to the 
question of University Reform. Here it may be sufficient to record 
that both the Oxford and the Cambridge Bill perished in the mas- 
sacre of the innocents, which at the close of last session was of 
unusual cruelty and extent. The lines on which they were laid, 
namely, reform at the hands of permanent Commissions, on which 

each College should be successively represented as its own affairs 
came up for consideration, manifestly made the personal constitution 
of those Commissions of paramount importance, and attracted a sharp 
criticism to the lists of names presented by the Government. Lord 
Salisbury’s intemperate denunciation of what he called “idle fellow- 
ships’—an element in the University system which many are willing 
to cireumscribe, though few but himself desire wholly to abolish—his 
significant silence as to the much more crying abuse of clerical fellow- 
ships, and the proposals for “the endowment of research,” which he 
obscurely shadowed out—all called forth a vehement polemic, which 
for the time the withdrawal of the Bills has laid to rest. We cannot 
help expressing our hope that the subject may not be revived till a 
Liberal Government is once more in power. We much prefer a 
little longer endurance of admitted abuses to Tory projects of reform. 

The case of Mr. Ridsdale, of Folkestone, taken by appeal from the 

Dean of Arches to the Judicial Committee of Privy Council, is to 
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be heard by the higher Court in November. In the mean tinie the 
Rey. Arthur Tooth, vicar of St. James’s, Hatcham, and the Rey. T. 
Pelham Dale, rector of St. Vedast’s, Foster Lane, in the City, have 
been brought before Lord Penzance, charged with ritualistic offences 
similar in the general to those of Mr. Ridsdale. Neither defendant 
appeared, and in each case a monition was issued, which in each case 
has been disregarded. Practically the questions in dispute are hung 
up until the decision in Mr, Ridsdale’s suit, which will have the 
effect of either confirming or setting aside the celebrated Purchas 
judgment. If we were influenced by the excited language used on 
either side, we should expect a Church of England cataclysm in 
November, whichever way the case goes; but cataclysms have been 
threatened so often that we are a little sceptical as to their occur- 
rence, and cannot promise our readers the excitement of either a 
High-church secession or a Low-church rebellion before Christmas. 

Convocation has been discussing many subjects, without, however, 
-accomplishing much of a practical. kind. The Lower House has 
formally passed, by a vote of 33 to 23,.the adoption of the rubrical 
note in relation to the Athanasian Creed which was agreed upon by 
the Southern Convocation and by the Lower House of the Northern 
in 1873. We append this document in the form which it has finally 
assumed, remarking at the same time that all new rubrics need the 
confirmation of Parliament : 


“For the removal of doubts, and to prevent disquietude in the use of 
the Creed, commonly called the Creed of St. Athanasius, it is hereby 
solemnly declared : — 

“1, That the Confession of our Christian Faith, commonly called the 
Creed of St. Athanasius, doth not make any addition to the faith con- 
tained in Holy Scripture, but warneth against errors which from time to 
time have arisen in the Church of Christ. 

“2. That, as Holy Scripture, in divers places, doth promise life to them 
that believe, and declare the condemmation of them that believe not, so 
doth the Church in this Confession declare the necessity, for all who 
would be in a state of salvation, of holding fast the Catholic faith, and 
the great peril of rejecting the same. Therefore the warnings in this 
Confession of Faith are to be understood no otherwise than the like 
warnings in Holy Seripture. Moreover, the Church doth not hereby 
pronounce judgment upon particular persons, God alone being the Judge 
of all.” 


The disestablished Church of Ireland has dealt much more boldly | 
with the same symbol. There, at the synod held in May last, the 
Bishop of Ossory moved, and the Bishop of Killaloe supported the 
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proposition, that the use of the Creed be no longer compulsory in 
public worship, it being understood that it should remain a part of 
the Prayer Book. This was carried by 108 clerical and 103 lay, to 8 
clerical and 4 lay votes. It seems that, in comparison with the pro- 
posal to “mutilate” the Creed, this was considered to be a compro- 
mise, though if so, certainly one with which the friends of charity 
in worship have every reason to be content. 

Other Church news may be briefly summed up. The Bishopric 
of St. Albans is not yet founded, though both that and the see of 
Truro seem likely to be births of the near future. We are spared 
this year the solemn farce of the Re-union Conference at Bonn, pro- 
bably because Dr. Pusey refuses his sanction to the reconciling 
formula extracted from John of Damascus, and declares that he “has 
given up the thought of Eirenica, which had been a dream and 
interest of his life.” Dissenters have been greatly and justifiably 
annoyed by the dismissal from an assistant mastership at the Perse 
Grammar-school at Cambridge of Mr. Maxwell, avowedly because 
he was a Nonconformist, and therefore not on terms of social equal- 
ity with the head master and his other coadjutors. Nor was the 
matter mended by subsequent allegations of incompetency, which 
were certainly not proved, and, if true, ought to have been made at 
the beginning of the unhappy transaction. Pious people have paid 
Mr. Flavel Cook’s costs, and he has re-entered the service of the 
Church in the diocese of London, where, it is to be hoped, all in- 
tending communicants devoutly believe in the existence of the Devil. 
And Bristol has had another ecclesiastical excitement in the cele- 
brated images of the four great Doctors of the Latin Church, which 
were first put up on the new north porch of the cathedral, and then 
rudely deposed from their pride of place. Why the Dean and a 
majority of the Chapter, even though backed by a meeting of raving 
Bristol Protestants, should object to the effigies of men to whom the 
English Church, as a part of the Church Universal, is under the 
deepest obligations, and who find a place in her authorized catalogue 
of saints, is not easy to explain, except that the Dean, feeling the 
proverbial necessity of drawing the line somewhere, draws it at 
Scripture characters. Even this theory, however, he carries out very 
illogically, as he objects to images of the Mother and Child, whom, 
with Mr. Street, we had always ignorantly supposed to play a not 
inconspicuous part in the New Testament. On the other hand, it is 
fair to say that the sculptor decorated his Latin Fathers with objec- 
_ tionable accessories ; Jerome with the Cardinal’s hat ; Gregory with 
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the tiara, and the inspiring dove on his shoulder ; Ambrose with the 
scourge, and Augustine with the burning heart; some of which 
symbolisms are untrue to history, and others peculiarly open to Pro- 
testant misapprehension. The result of the whole affair, which, 
besides being foolish in itself, was deplorably badly managed, is that 
the works are stopped, and that the building of the new nave of 
Bristol cathedral, the only effort of the kind that has been made in 
England for two centuries, is at a stand-still. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Conference, after much deliberation and 
long debate, has taken a decisive step in the direction of lay repre- 
sentation. It has resolved, by 169 votes to 49: 


“That it is expedient that lay representatives shall be admitted into 
and take part in the proceedings gs of the Conference during the time when 
such matters shall be considered and decided as are hereafter declared 
to be within the province of ministers and laymen acting conjointly; but 
that the details of the scheme shall be submitted to the district meetings 
when the laymen are present, and their report shall be submitted "3 the 
next Conference.” 


It will be observed that this is only a preliminary step, though 
one from which it will be difficult to draw back, and that the admis- 
sion of laymen to conference, as contemplated in the resolution, is 
not complete. Still by this act Wesleyan Methodism has placed 
itself in harmony with the great body of its adherents, and removed 
one of the most effectual causes of secession. We believe that we 
are correct in stating that every one of the Methodist churches which 
has been formed by fissure from the original Connexion, has found 
it expedient to adopt the same mixed lay and clerical constitution 
which the successors of John Wesley's Hundred are now preparing 
to recognize. ¥ 

The year 1876 has been a memorable one in the history of Scotch 
Presbyterianism both on this side and beyond the Tweed. In 
Scotland, the first of many projects of union has actually been 
realized, in the amalgamation of the Reformed Presbyterians, or 
Cameronians, as they are sometimes called, with the Free Church. 
The Cameronians derive their name from Richard Cameron, who 
with a handful of armed men rode into the market-place of San- 
quhar, and there nailed to the cross his testimony to the wieked- 
ness and treason of the then reigning monarch, Charles IL This 
little Church, which has thus had an independent existence for two 
centuries, counted but thirty-seven ministers, all of whom, but one, 
have ratified the union with the Free Church. In England, what 
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are known as the English Presbyterian Church, and the United 
Presbyterian Church in England, have united, under the title of 
the Presbyterian Church of England. The ceremony of union, 
which took place in Liverpool on the 13th of June, was accompa- 
nied by much rejoicing, and a large subscription of money for 
church purposes. What has really been achieved is the creation of 
one powerful Nonconformist sect out of two less powerful: a sect 
which may or may not at last succeed in drawing to itself the con- 
gregations of the Established and Free Churches of Scotland scat- 
tered up and down the country. But to call an organization which 
consists chiefly of immigrant Scotchmen resident in England, “the 
Presbyterian Church of England,” is certainly to some extent a 
flying in the face of both history and fact. Some consciousness of 
this was probably manifested when the united Synod, as one of its 
first acts, voted an address to Her Majesty, in which it took 
especial pains to inform her that its members were not Socinians. 
In the mean time, Presbyterian feeling in Scotland has been some- 
what stirred by the adhesion of two or three ministers of the unes- 
tablished churches to the National Church. The conversions, if so 
we may call them, are not in themselves of much account, unless 
they are to be taken as signs of the times, indicating that the recent 
Patronage Bill has had some real effect upon Dissenting scruples. 
In the Establishment itself, Mr. Knight, of Dundee notoriety, has 
been elected to the Professorship of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrew’s, and Dr. Wallace, minister of the Grey 
Friars’ Church, and Professor of Divinity at Edinburgh, has re- 
signed both his charge and his chair in order to become editor of 
the “Scotsman.” It is hardly a good augury for a Church when 
her liberal thinkers find themselves most at ease out of her pulpits. 

For the last few months, the French Protestant Church, already 
sufficiently divided, has been agitated by projects of reconciliation 
between the orthodox and liberal parties. The first overtures 
eame from the liberal side. The result was, that a deputation of 
liberals met the standing committee of the Synod, and drew up a 
basis of pacification. This contained the following articles. The 
liberals were to accept the synodal organization of the Church. 
Next, and this is the important point, “The committee of pacifi- 
eation of the liberal party acknowledges that the declaration of 
faith, adopted June 20, 1872, is the expression of the general 
faith of the Church; that this declaration ought not, either in 
itself or its contents, to be an object of attack on the part of pastors 
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in the exercise of their functions ; and that the different ecclesias- 
tical bodies have the right of repressing such attacks by all discipli- 
nary punishments within their power to inflict.” In exchange for 
this great concession, the orthodox committee state, “that in case 
the declarations above stated are accepted by the liberal party, they 
promise to propose to the next Synod, if they have the honour to 
be members of it, the withdrawal of the demand made to the 
Government to confirm the following synodal declaration, namely : 
‘Every candidate for the sacred ministry must, before receiving 
consecration, declare that he adheres to the faith of the Church, as 
defined by the general Synod.’ This they do on condition that the 
act of consecration shall state that the declaration of faith has been 
read to the candidate before his consecration.” Some fuller condi- 
tions as to the election of consistories and presbyteral councils are 
added, with which in this place we need not concern ourselves. 

It must be evident at once to every impartial critic that the whole 
burthen of concession is here on the liberal side. The principle of 
a confession of faith is accepted. Liberty of preaching is so far 
given up as that the Confession-Bois shall not be the object of 
attack in liberal pulpits. These two concessions alone amount, in 
our view, to an entire abandonment of the liberal position. All the 
liberals get in return is a hypothetical promise on the part of indi- 
vidual members of the orthodox party, that if they chance to belong 
to the next Synod they will propose to it certain very small conces- 
sions to liberal feeling. No security is offered that the propositions 
will be accepted ; while the stipulation that a liberal candidate for 
the ministry is to have read to him a confession of faith in which 
he does not profess to believe, has a strong flavour of pretence, not 
to say hypocrisy, about it. However, a large meeting of the liberal 
party was held at Nismes on the 12th and 13th July, to consider 
the propositions of pacification, at which they were adopted by the 
majority. A minority of 25 to 30 members refused to vote. In 
our opinion, the minority were right. 

The majority, however, did not adopt the project of reconciliation 
without drawing up a statement of the sense in which they under- 
stood it. We donot think it worth while to translate this state- 
ment, which is of considerable length, as the scheme is likely to fall 
to the ground. Liberal consistories and churches have since the 
meeting at Nismes largely given in their adhesion to it, a fact which 
we notice with sincere regret ; but it is objected to on the orthodox 
side as, especially if taken with the gloss put upon it at Nismes, 
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yielding far toomuch. So far as we can judge on this side the 
Channel, and after a careful study of the documents in the case, we 
feel that the liberals have abandoned their own line of defence, and, 
as is usually the case under such circumstances, have gained nothing 
by so doing. It is some consolation to note that the name of M. 
Etienne Coquerel appears as a leader of the minority. We are con- 
vinced that in this fidelity to the principle of freedom he worthily 
represents his brother, who can never have been more missed in the 
ranks of the French Protestant Church than at the present moment. 
E. 


VIII—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1.—HeEBREw LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


1. Inquiries concerning the Structure of the Semitic Languages. 
Part I. By Sir W. Martin. London : Williams and Norgate. 1876. 

2. Notes on the Earlier Hebrew Scriptures. By Sir G. B. Airy. 
London: Longmans. 1876. 

3. Hebrew Inscriptions from the Valleys between Egypt and Mount 
Sinai, in their Original Characters; with Translations and an 
Alphabet. By Samuel Sharpe. London: J. “Russell Smith. 
1875. 


Str W. Martin publishes a treatise of about a hundred pages on 
the Hebrew Verb, which according to the title-page is the first of a 
series of.similar dissertations ; but there is no preface to explain 
the writer’s intentions with respect to future numbers, and the 
introduction s¢arcely satisfies me as to the purpose and need of this. 
We gather from it that the researches of which the results are pre- 
sented here were prosecuted by two friends—Sir W. Martin and 
another—in connexion with the study of the languages of the 
Southern Pacific, in which they detected a system of verbal forms 
of very similar force to the Hebrew tenses. The unnamed friend, 
who is dead, is evidently Bishop Patteson, to whose memory the 
book is dedicated. I hoped to find some light thrown upon the 
modes of expressing time and sequence in language from a compari- 
son of some Polynesian tongues, which would certainly be new and 
suggestive ; and the comparison of similar processes in languages of 
different stocks is no less important to the general knowledge. of 
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human speech than that of related roots and words in languages of 
the same. But there is no further mention of the languages of the 
Pacific. Sir W. Martin has preferred to confine himself to an 
exposition of the force and use of the two Hebrew tenses. His 
fundamental propositions are unquestionably sound; he starts by 
exposing the mischief done by calling the tenses Past and Future, 
and adopting Ewald’s Perfect and Imperfect, and describes the 
respective functions of each with tolerable accuracy ; the usage of 
the dependent imperfect connected by wé and of the imperfect of 
sequence connected by wa are correctly explained. But in the less 
common forms, mistakes both as to facts and as to the reasons for 
the phenomena exhibited in the examples are very common. They 
seem to me to be the errors of a theorizer, who has grasped a correct 
main-principle, and tries to account for all phenomena on the basis 
of that one principle alone, without allowing either for abnormal 
developments from it, which have often to be encountered, or for 
the influence of other concurrent principles. Thus, although an 
“Tmperfect of sequence” (with wi and change of accent towards 
the beginning) is duly treated, the “ Perfect of sequence” (with wé 
and change of accent towards the end) is nowhere acknowledged, 
and all instances of that tense are explained most unsatisfactorily, 
as if it were the ordinary perfect. ‘The want of observance of the 
accent leads Sir W. Martin into other errors also. ‘Thus, p. 28, the 
word baah, being accented on the last, must be the participle, and 
not the perfect, as he takes it; and this example (together with 
others) ceases to be an illustration of the very questionable rule as 
to “Concurrent facts.” The meaning of the participle is not at all 
adequately understood, and there are consequently other instances 
besides the one cited in which the participle and the perfect have 
been confounded; e.g., d@ in 2 Sam. vi. 16 (p. 28) is part.; and 
nolad in 1 Kings xiii. 2 (p. 14) is part. (perfect would be ndldd /). 
The rule that “a precative or optative sense is given to the imper- 
fect by placing it at the commencement of the sentence, and placing 
the noun which expresses the subject or agent of the imperfect im- 
mediately after it,” shews that the writer ignores the fact that that 
is the normal order of the Hebrew sentence, whether the verb be in 
the perfect or the imperfect. And consequently we find no recogni- 
tion of the dependent sentence indicating the condition or time of 
the main action (Zustandsatz), which is distinguished by the altered 
order of its parts, the subject preceding the verb—one of the most 
characteristic and delicate idioms of the Semitic languages, the 
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existence and scope of which in Hebrew were first adequately laid 
down by Ewald. 

These and other faults of like character oblige us to pronounce 
Sir W. Martin a very unsafe and inadequate guide to the details of 
Hebrew syntax, however correct may be his apprehension of some 
fundamental principles. Ifhe had been better acquainted with the 
literature of the subject, he would scarcely have compiled his little 
work at all. Ewald’s smaller grammar, indeed, does not supersede 
a distinct treatment of special points of grammatical usage, but from 
its conciseness and not very clear arrangement rather invites it; 
and the recent translation by J. Frederick Smith is so bad as to be 
scarcely intelligible without the original. But Mr. S. R. Driver, of 
New College, Oxford, published in 1874, in the Clarendon Press 
Series, a treatise on the very same subject, On the Use of the Tenses 
in Hebrew, which would do honour to any Hebraist in any country ; 
written in a beautifully clear style, and exhaustively noticing every 
passage that offers any peculiarity ; expounding whatever can be 
expounded, and, with the modesty of true wisdom, noting as more or 
less inexplicable such passages as seem'to defy explanation. After 
his work, it is not too much to say that no other on the same sub- 
ject was called for, or will be in this generation. 

Sir G. B. Airy has been induced, through the publication of Dr. 
Donaldson’s Book of Jashar, of the “ Essays and Reviews,” and of 
Bishop Colenso’s work on the Pentateuch, to give to the world Notes 
on “the interpretation of several of the more. obscure passages of the 
ancient Hebrew Scriptures.” We would gladly welcome any new 
investigator who is likely to bring fresh views untinged with preju- 
dices of profession and education; and especially an eminent explorer 
of physical science, from whom some judicial caution and no small 
amount of discrimination in the acceptance of evidence may reason- 
ably be expected. But Sir G. B. Airy’s Notes disappoint all these 
expectations. He accepts assertions on no evidence ; he explains 
away or doctors assertions against evidence : in other words, he per- 
petuates the vices of the traditional and (among scholars) obsolete 
system of interpretation, which forces the text to mean what the 
interpreter wishes, instead of impartially finding out what the text 
really says. Thus he says of the Pentateuch : “Tradition has (with- 
out any variation, as I believe) ascribed the composition of the his- 
tory of these transactions to Moses ; thereby meaning, as I conceive, 
that the actual putting together of the records may have been effected 
by the hands of other persons (some of whom may have outlived _ 
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Moses), but still under the direct command of Moses himself.” We 
are at liberty to receive or reject the tradition here mentioned ; but 
not, while pretending to accept it, to substitute an invention of our 
own, like the words I have put in italics. The same vicious system 
is still more apparent in the treatment of the Deluge, which the 
writer, on account of “the minuteness” of the narrative “as to times, 
measures and changes,” treats as a fact. I may observe in passing, 
that so far from minuteness of detail in ancient stories being a note 
of historical credibility, it is rather the reverse, a prominent charac- 
teristic of the myth. The Deluge-story in the Sanskrit Mahabharata, 
and that of the Babylonians, share this same characteristic, and, 
according to Sir G. B. Airy, ought to be pronounced historical. 
Whether historical or mythical, however, they are so fundamentally 
the same story that they must spring from a common source, whether 
of fact or myth ; now the details, being utterly distinct in all three, 
are proved to be later accretions made respectively in India, Baby- 
lonia and Canaan, and consequently to be the wnhistorical element 
of the story. But although the account in Genesis is asserted, on 
the faith of the above-named ‘ minuteness,” to be “truly a contem- 
poraneous history, the oldest now in existence,” and to have “been 
written by a man whose powers for accurate observation and precise 
record were of a high order,” Sir G. B. Airy takes liberties with the 
writer’s numbers and assertions which are totally inconsistent with 
the belief in his accuracy. ‘‘The rain was upon the land forty days 
and forty nights” (vil. 12), is discredited by the observation, “The 
numeral forty, however, often appears to be indefinite.” Verse 19 
says that “all the highest mountains that were under all the heaven 
were covered ;” but our author observes that “the word for the ele- 
vations of land is the word commonly used for mountains, but it will 
soon be seen that the elevation must be extremely limited. The 
word ‘eminences’ would have been preferable.” This observation 
is occasioned by verse 20, which says that “the waters were raised 
fifteen cubits above, and the mountains were covered.”* The writer 
understands these fifteen cubits as the entire rise (or depth) of the 
flood, and observes: ‘The ‘mountains’ or ‘eminences’ therefore 
were merely inequalities of the ground, less than 27 feet in height, 
and the country was extremely flat”! Why, even taken by itself, 
this verse clearly means that the flood covered the highest (verse 19) 


* Or if the verb be pointed 121, as the LXX. and Vulgate read (which seems 
very probable), “and covered the mountains.” 
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mountains in the world to a depth of fifteen feet; and the very 
highest known to the Hebrews, Ararat in Armenia, 17,000 feet high, 
is selected as that upon which the ark rested. Yet Sir G. B. Airy 
can trifle with these clear assertions of his accurate and contempo- 
raneous chronicler, by making his 0°77 hartm (mountains) less than 
the most paltry MTYAA giba or On tél (hill), disregarding the asser- 
tion that these “ eminences” (if he prefers the word) were the highest 
in the world, and inventing a hill of twenty-seven feet in height to 
be called Ararat, because the real Ararat is too high to serve his 
purpose ; and all in order to bring the Deluge into Egypt! I need 
say no more, except to remark that Egypt, being a land which is 
periodically. flooded, is the very last which would give birth to a 
story of a deluge of such supernatural proportions, which has sur- 
vived in so many lands from the most remote antiquity ; and that 
the precise writer ought not to have contradicted himself so often, 
e.g., about the number of animals of each kind that went into the 
ark, and about the name of the God who spoke with Noah; nor to 
have forgotten to mention that Jahveh, who shut him in from the 
outside, also opened the door when he was to go out. 

Mr. Sharpe gives to his translation of the Sinaitic inscriptions of 
the Wadi Mocatteb a title which announces his conclusion before- 
hand. No previous writer on them described them as Hebrew. 
One of the chief problems which they present is the determination 
of their language, which may fairly be supposed to be Semitic ; the 
locality and the nature of the rude characters in which they are 
written make this almost matter of certainty. But to decide on the 
precise division of a stock of languages which exhibit scarcely more 
than dialectic differences, to which we are to refer them, is a matter 
of the greatest delicacy, which cannot be approached except by one 
who has a conspectus of the whole. Far be it from me to say that 
Mr. Sharpe is wanting in this qualification ; he shews knowledge of 
the essential differences between the Hebrew or Central and the 
Aramaic or Northern Semitic. Reference to the South Semitic or 
Arabic, however, is conspicuously wanting; which is the more 
strange as the locality is surrounded by the northern Arabian tribes 
like the Kenites and Amalekites, and has from very early times 
been visited by Arabs from the central parts of Arabia. The reasons 
for suspecting an Arabic rather than a Hebrew dialect are therefore 
very strong, and should, in my opinion, have been most carefully 
weighed before the language was described as Hebrew. I must, 
however, admit that, if Mr. Sharpe’s reading of the characters be 
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correct, the language is more like Hebrew than Arabic. Words 
such as 71) Jahveh, 1°Y. 4Y city, 7 the, the plural termination in 
D’ &c., are strictly Hebrew. On the other hand, we are required to 
believe in an utter abandonment of some of the first principles not 
only of Hebrew but of general Semitic grammar. Thus we have 
the adjective preceding the noun which it qualifies, as DY PTS 
the righteous people (no. 54), 3 guiltless Jerusalem (no. 23), 
‘“712Y 7 the afflicted Jerusalem (no. 81), DION 2 a fat horse 
(no. 159); the article prefixed to a noun in the construct state, as 
a4 yw the wicked of heart (no. 36a), 79377 the famine of 
the city (no. 75); the separate pronoun used as the object of a verb, 
‘ON me (no. 70); the simple form of the verb used instead of a 
causative form, Pi‘el, Po‘el, or Hiph“l, as }7 for 739 cause to rejoice 
(no. 18, 37, &c.), J> for 321 or 727 establish (no. 22, 86), BP for 
DIP or OPT set up (no. 13), tY for TY strengthen (no. 14), the 
feminine affix used or omitted quite capriciously, as M77 WY 
Ow) 78 m9 mppr the city perverse, cast off, despised, weary, 
cursed, stubborn (no. 138), where only the first and second adjec- 
tives are feminine. Passing from syntax to the formation of words, 
I am immediately struck by. the extraordinary number of adjectives 
and participles consisting of the three radical letters alone, or in the 
case of weak verbs of any class, of two letters only. That the vowel- 
letter ) or might in epigraphic style be omitted even from passive 
forms like 77? (for 039) gleaned (no. 139), 9PY wronged (no. 135), 
may perhaps be conceded as a possibility; but what is to be said of 
cases where the word ends with a long vowel, which no Semitic lan- 
guage ever discards? e.g., 73 for 4/22 innocent, from M3 (no. 23, 37); 
and SM sick, presumably for a similar formation on from TM 
(no. 139 a). A more extraordinary abbreviated form is a ira in, 
(no. 119, 56), which is assumed to mean “gone,” and therefore to 
be some most irregular participial form from q>r. A still more 
curious form is Ji7 (no. 1), which Mr. Sharpe says “is for M2377 
smitten, the participle of 723.” But if derived from the simple 
verb, 1t would be 2 or °32; if from the Hiph‘l (in which this 
verb is used instead of the unused Kal), 722; in no case could the 
participle have an initial 7. 442 brought to an end (139 a), Mr. 
Sharpe says, “may be from 743 to bring to an end.” But (1) the 
double ¥ makes it impossible to derive it from that root; (2) no 
other root in any Semitic language has the letters m and 7 for its 
first and second radicals; (3) the root 7129 occurs only in two 
pasages, both doubtful, and in both Gesenius wishes to read 5 for 3, 
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Many peculiar forms are assumed. by Mr. Sharpe, which cannot 
possibly be allowed except on the strongest evidence ; e.g., 1 city 
for Y, as if the strong guttural Y were likely to be discarded, 
especially at the beginning ; a mode of writing the name M19 
Jahveh ; n> ob people, for ok (the treatment of this word as 
feminine need not be regarded as incredible). But the treatment 
of assumed words of two letters only is especially arbitrary. Take 
as one instance out of dozens of perfectly similar ones the form ~™, 
together with SPO PO, PM, NPM, P|, $7. We have in Hebrew 
the roots P Hiph. to pour out; to empty ; PP to spit; and PP 
to make thin. From the first of these (unless the second be as- 
sumed occasionally, but probably not, as a separate form, PP spit 
upon, is derived from it) all those forms are deduced, with the 
varying meanings rejected, cast out, emptied, broken, thrown off (a 
horse), Yet for the last two senses there is no support in Hebrew ; 
and the first, in the application most frequent in these inscriptions, 
of rejection of a people or a city by God, is very questionable ; to 
pour a liquid is not to reject it, and to pour out (draw) a sword is 
certainly not to reject its use; moreover, the passive participle 
would in this case be the Hoph‘al P75, with the indispensable 
initial ©, which Mr. Sharpe invariably forgets. The forms 8/%, 
SPT and NP can only be interpreted as feminine, yet are used 
where the masculine is required, just as the corresponding masculine 
forms are used where the feminine is demanded. Finally, what are 
we to make of the root 712% entered in the glossary with the mean- 
ing “to lead”? Why, the word m2? is imperative from on 
to go! 

With this abolition of all principles of grammar, and this facility 
of attaching any form that may occur to some one out of half-a-dozen 
possible roots (real, or supposed by grammarians), and of modifying 
their meaning at pleasure, it seems to me that any combination of 
letters might be interpreted to mean something ; and the wonder is 
not so much that Mr. Sharpe has found a meaning, as that he has 
not found a better. It is not easy to imagine the people who would 
inscribe sentences like the following on the rock : 

For a memorial for her that is wandering, the ruined heap that hath 
been gleaned, destroyed, rejected, O Jehovah.—For a memorial of the 


_ purified city, the people licked up, bound, put in fear.—A memorial for ?, 


driven away, vomited forth, and his foreign companion.—A lean peace- 
offering for the torn portion of the rejected city, O Jehovah,—A peace- 
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offering for her that is poor, cast out, beloved, spit upon.—Memorial for 
the tail of a sheep cut off.—A peace-offering. Favour the crushed ruined 
heap of ruins. Establish the city that was cursed, unjustly treated, 
pressed down. The horses are weary. 


To this last sentence Mr. Sharpe appends the explanation: “ He 
probably means that the horse was tired of standing in an inconve- 
nient place, while the writer, sitting on his back, was chiselling his 
inscription on a lofty piece of rock.” But does Mr, Sharpe know 
that this inscription is placed high? Most of them are said to be 
within easy reach. To another inscription is appended the word, 
“By night,” similarly descriptive of its origin ; while another con- 
sists entirely of the words, “Slipping off, being thrown off; the horse 
is rearing” —circumstances which might more easily excuse any ille- 
gibility in the characters than explain why they were written at all. 

Having examined the language and the sense as exhibited by Mr. 
Sharpe, we must go a step further back to consider his reading of 
the Sinaitic alphabet, upon which both depend. If there is a strong 
presumption that the inscriptions must be written in some Semitic 
language, the question is one of Semitic paleography alone, and the 
range of possibilities as to the meaning of each and all of the cha- 
racters is reduced within very narrow limits. Wehave Phenician 
inscriptions from a very early age; and various kinds of Aramaic 
and Jewish characters on seals, coins and stone, from the eighth 
century before Christ, including the so-called Samaritan, which is 
only a relic of the archaic Hebrew. These, and the archaic Greek 
alphabet, which is almost identical with the Phenician, are not dis- 
tinct alphabets, but the same, modified by time and place and the 
necessities of the material on which the characters were placed, yet 
preserving in almost every instance the same forms. This being the 
case, we must expect any newly-found Semitic inscriptions to con- 
form to the generally adopted figures of Semitic characters, though 
in the case of inscriptions from out-of-the-way regions of place or. 
time considerable divergence is to be expected. But I cannot gather 
from Mr. Sharpe’s introduction, and certainly not from the alphabet 
he produces, that he has had regard to any existing paleography at 
all. “He treats the language as Hebrew, and yet discovers an alpha- 
bet by such guess-work as the first decipherers of the unknown 
cuneiform characters were obliged, to resort to. It is not too much 
to say that all the forms which he gives as types of the letters 
2776553" are utterly foreign to every Semitic alphabet ; and the 
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same is true of most of his forms of 81% fp. Besides this, the 
variety of forms ascribed to some letters, notably to 8 2 be Ww, is such 
as to raise the gravest doubts of the correctness of the reading. 

If Mr. Sharpe’s object had been to prove that the inscriptions are 
not Hebrew, i.e. not written by Jews of the Mosaic or Christian 
faith, I think he could have hardly succeeded better than by this 
reading, intended to prove that they are. The Jews in every age 
since that of their national independence have everywhere clung 
most tenaciously to their old books, the names connected with their 
religion, and (what is here of prime importance) their personal names. 
Names such as Moses, Aaron, Levi, Benjamin, Mordecai, Eleazar, 
Rebekah and Rachel, are repeated everywhere from generation to 
generation ; nor are new ones introduced, except some few which are 
themselves founded on Biblical expressions. Inscriptions like-those 
in the Wadi Mocatteb can scarcely have been executed in such vast 
numbers without some at least bearing the name of the writer or of 
the person commemorated. Yet among 146 inscriptions, only two, 
according to Mr. Sharpe’s reading, bear a personal name at all; and 
neither of these names is known in the Bible or anywhere else. The 
Divine name Jahveh he finds, written 71° and 1; but the insecu- 
rity of his characters for »» 77 and 9, makes both these forms exceed- 
ingly doubtful. The sign which he reads he interprets Jerusalem ; 
but the same objection applies to this, besides the doubt that must 
rest on the interpretation of an abbreviation. Besides these, no 
proper names whatever occur. Moreover, I think I am justified in 
asserting, notwithstanding Mr. Sharpe’s occasionally ingenious refer- 
ences to passages in the Old Testament, especially the Prophets, in 
elucidation of some of the most astounding expressions, that no clear 
allusion to any religious rite or political event connected with the 
Jews is found in the inscriptions even as interpreted by him. 

The inscriptions which Mr. Sharpe gives us in convenient fac- 
similes are by no means newly brought to light, nor is their inter- 
pretation attempted now for the first time. Copies of them were 
first brought to Europe in any considerable number (for they had 
been mentioned and some copied as specimens long before, by Carsten 
Niebuhr, Coutelle in the “ Description de ’Egypte,” Seetzen, Burck- 
hardt, &c.) by Mr. G. F. Grey in 1820, and published in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Literature in 1832. In 1840, KE. F. F. 
- Beer, a talented Semitic paleographer, who died young, published a 
treatise containing facsimiles of all the accessible inscriptions, with 
an alphabet, a transcript of his readings in Hebrew characters, and 
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an introduction and notes. No translation was given, being pro- 
bably regarded by the author as unnecessary, since he made the 
inscriptions to consist almost entirely of proper names. In 1849, 
the subject was taken up again by Professor Tuch, the author of an_ 
admirable commentary on Genesis, and the possessor of profound 
knowledge of the Semitic languages generally. In the Journal of 
the German Oriental Society for that year, he took up Beer’s work, 
and published many of his inscriptions, with translations and com- 
mentary establishing every word and every grammatical form ; add- 
ing a disquisition on their language, which is tantamount to a regular 
grammar, and on their people, age and object. In paleography Tuch 
considered that there was nothing further to be done, since Beer’s 
alphabet could be received unreservedly. In grammar, Tuch shews 
that the language of the inscriptions conforms to the most charac- 
teristic and to the most delicate (afterwards obsolete) features of 
Arabic speech, even in cases where Arabic differs from the other 
cognate languages, such as the diminutive Husayn from Hasan, and 
the use of TN3, WF z@’ir, in the sense of “ pilgrim to a shrine.” Beer 
had argued that the writers of the inscriptions were Nabateans ; but 
Tuch objects that these spoke an Aramaic dialect, and makes out 
the writers to be Arabs of Feirén, the ancient Paran, who would 
probably be descendants of the old Amalekites. Tuch’s grammati- 
cal criticism is accurate and exhaustive ; he proves the existence of 
the Arabic case-vowels w and7; of the Arabic formation of nouns, 
including that of diminutives and of participles ; a single Aramaic 
form, 72 bar, “son,” is remarkable, but cannot in itself refute the 
overwhelming evidence on the other side. The proper names of 
which the inscriptions almost solely consist are identified by Tuch 
with Arabic names, chiefly ante-Islamic, into the composition of 
some of which the names of heathen objects of worship, such as 
stars, occasionally enter ; no Biblical or Christian names occur. As 
a specimen of Tuch’s interpretation, let us take Grey’s no. 80, line 
1, 3,4. “Greets ‘Omeiyu son of Horeys priest of Darri [a planet]. 
Remembered be Wailu. Greets Garm-a[l-Baal. Remembered be 
Boreilyu bar Hersu.” The inscriptions generally are in this form : 
the verb DOW greets precedes, followed by its subject, the writer of 
the inscription, who thus salutes the passer-by ; or else the first 
word is the participle 1°27 remembered [be the writer]. The writer 
frequently concludes with the epithet 1°¥ or ON3 applied to himself ; 
this in Arabic denotes a pilgrim, and shews that the writers were 
on their way to some seat of worship, probably lying in the adjacent 
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block of mountains, Sinai, Serbal, &c. There are indications that 
the religion of the writers was Sabean, like that of the ancient Arabs, 
and indeed of nomad tribes generally. To determine the age of the 
inscriptions, Tuch calls attention to some which are bilingual, Arabic 
and Greek, and others which are in Greek only ; in which, however, 
the same personal names occur as in the exclusively Arabic ; from 
which fact it is evident that they were written by natives. They 
must accordingly date from a time when the Greek language was 
extensively introduced into the peninsula, and therefore not from 
before the age of the Ptolemies. Again, considering that they are 
exclusively pagan, and betray no knowledge of Christianity, they 
must almost certainly belong to a time before the region around 
Sinai was densely peopled by Christian hermits or anchorites, who 
fled from the temptations, corruptions and persecutions of the Roman 
and Alexandrian world into these wilds. This makes it improbable 
that any of them can be later than the third century ; and as they 
probably extended over a considerable period, Tuch thinks the 
earlier ones may date from about the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era, or even earlier. His concluding remarks on the value of 
the Sinaitic inscriptions are worth quoting : 


“ Even if the inscriptions, when we have the power of examining them 
in full [those that have been copied and brought to Europe are only a 
small fraction of a countless number], yield nothing more than dry 
lists of the names of wandering pilgrims, they will still possess a consi- 
derable historical importance as the sole immediate relics of an otherwise 
unknown age, as the middle terms between the latest memories of the 
Old Testament and the more recent Christian centuries. With these 
inscriptions our knowledge of Arabic writing begins ; from them alone 
we learn in part the form of language of the branch that extended the 
furthest to the north-west,—and this from an age, part of which was so 
near to that of the Old Testament historians, that we not only may, but 
must, compare the peculiar form of name 1255 Calbu with Wawa Gashmu 
in Neh. vi. 6 (440 B.C.). Their occurrence in various parts of the penin- 
sula, when they are correctly arranged as to chronology, gives us welcome 
indications which somewhat raise the veil that shrouds the movements of 
nations and roads of communication, and enable us to penetrate to the 
true history.” 


Beer’s and Tuch’s readings have, as far I know, never been im- 
pugned by any competent scholar: their alphabet is accepted and 
figured (as Nabatean) in a useful table of the oldest Semitic characters 
published by the eminent French paleographer, the Count de Vogiie, 
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in the Revue Archéologique for April 1865. It is in my opinion a 
matter of great regret that Mr. Sharpe has simply ignored the labours 
of both those scholars. Beer he mentions, but apparently does not 
care either to use or to refute ; and Tuch’s most important analysis 
of many of the inscriptions, which supplies all that was wanting in 
Beer’s too exclusively paleographic work, he appears not to know at 
all. 

It is matter of sincere regret to me to have been obliged to write 
thus of a work undertaken with the honesty of purpose, and prose- 
cuted with the severity of system and the ingenuity of detail, which 
characterize all Mr. Sharpe’s writings, and have enabled him to do 
such service to many branches of knowledge, especially to Biblical 
exposition. The fertility of resource which comes of wide and deep 
learning fails him not.in this work. But I cannot accept his 
premisses, and am therefore unable to follow him in his conclusions. 

I must apologize for the tardy notice of these three books. They 
are of too solid a substance to be dealt with without careful study ; 
and for this I was compelled to wait till a summer’s vacation gave 


me sufficient leisure. 
RussELL MARTINEAU. 


2.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


After an interval of eleven years, the Dean of Westminster has 
added a third to his two previous volumes of Lectures on the Jewish 
Church.* It covers the period from the Captivity to the Christian 
era. His original plan was to carry the history to the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and thus to make it embrace “the momentous epoch, 
which involves at once the close of the Jewish Commonwealth and 
the birth of Christendom ;” but at present he postpones the execu- 
tion of the latter part of this task, with only a doubtful promise of 
undertaking it at some future time. The form of lectures into which 
the work was originally thrown, owing to the author’s duties at Ox- 
ford as Professor of Ecclesiastical History, is retained as suitable to 
his treatment of the subject, and no doubt adds to the interest and 
attraction of an eminently readable book. None of Dean Stanley’s 
numerous volumes are fuller of picturesque descriptions and edifying 
reflections than this. 


* Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. By A. P. Stanley, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. Third Series: from the Captivity to the Christian Era, 
London: Murray. 1876. 
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Perhaps it will best illustrate at once the faults and the merits 
of the Dean’s treatment of Jewish history, if we say, what at first 
sight may seem to be a paradox, that his book will be most useful 
and interesting to students who have a critical knowledge of the 

subject. They will be able to see in what exact position he stands 
as to controverted questions, without incurring the danger of being 
misled by a rhetoric which is often more brilliant than precise : 
they will enjoy his glowing descriptions, and wonder at the flesh 
and blood with which he is able to clothe the driest skeleton of 
facts : his wonderful ingenuity in discovering everywhere traces of 
breadth and comprehension in the midst of narrowness and exclu- 
sion will amuse, without leading them astray; and they will be 
better able to admire than those who haye not toiled through a 
wilderness of confused dates and contradictory statements, his keen 
eye for an unsuspected indication of character, and his power of 
bringing illustrations from every age and all literature. In short, 
they will find in his pages a vivid comment upon their own some- 
what arid researches, while from their own resources they will be 
able to supply solidity here and correction there. But an ordinary 
reader might rise from the perusal of the book with rather a nebu- 
lous impression. He could not fail, indeed, to be interested and 
instructed in no common measure. He would feel that a new and 
vivid light had been thrown upon scenes and actors of which he 
had before known little more than the bare names. He would have 
acquired a keen sense of the divine element in history, not merely 
within the limits of Jewish fate, but everywhere and at all times. 
He would have had the sacred story made real and brought home 
to him by many and apt modern parallels. But we cannot help 
thinking that at some important turning-points of the narrative he 
would ask himself, What then is true? and what am I precisely to 
believe? What use is to be made of a story which may have an 
historical fitness, or an element of edification of its own, but for 
which there is little or no evidence? After all, is not dry light the 
best for looking at facts, especially in the case of Scripture, the facts. 
-or alleged facts of which have so long been supposed to occupy a 
peculiar position? Kuenen may be much less interesting than 
Stanley, but at all events we always know just what he means. 

‘We may point to Dean Stanley’s treatment of the Book of Daniel 
and the narrative contained in it as an example of what we wish to 
convey. His opinion as to the age and authorship of the book is not 
doubtful, although it is not very definitely expressed, and is partly 
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left to be collected from notes, by the comparatively few students who 
read small print. He speaks of it in the Preface “as at least an 
open question.” He puts the arguments for and against its authen- 
ticity side by side, with an intimation that “they incline largely 
to the side of the later date.” Presently he speaks of it as an 
“important addition to the sacred literature of the” Maccabean 
“period,” and quotes a long passage from Ewald, descriptive of the 
peculiar aptness of its appearance, and its effects upon the mind of 
the Jewish people, maddened by the desecration of the Temple 
under Antiochus. At the same time, the narratives of the Book of 
Daniel are interwoven by him into the story of the Captivity, in 
such a way as to leave it uncertain, except to the careful and critical 
reader, whether they are historically credible or not. Dean Stanley’s 
description of the taking of Babylon by the Medes is a brilliant 
and impressive piece of rhetoric, such as Canon Liddon or any other 
eloquent disciple of Dr. Pusey might preach under the dome of St. 
Paul’s ; but we certainly desiderate from a divine of a more critical 
and philosophical school, a clearer statement of the difficulties of 
the case, and either some attempt to reconcile conflicting authorities, 
or a frank admission that they are irreconcilable. 

The fact is, that Dean Stanley’s conception of history is somewhat 
too homiletic. He has the keenest eye for a striking situation, a 
happy illustration of character, a marked contrast, a pregnant phrase. 
And he cannot always persuade himself that what seems to him so 
deserving of being true, is not true, or at least that he is not right in 
using it as if it were. All, for instance, that he can say for the well- 
known story of the meeting of Alexander the Great with the high- 
priest, with its strange accompaniments of dream and legend, is that 
“it is not incredible.” Presently, having told the tale with all the 
picturesqueness of which he is a master, he says: ‘“ These narratives 
are obviously mixed with fable, but it is probable that Alexander 
visited Jerusalem.” Then, after some 1590 pages, he has apparently 
persuaded himself that the interview was a fact, for, speaking of 
Pompey’s expedition into Judea, he says: “No personage of such 
renown and authority had been seen by any Israelite eyes since the 
meeting of Alexander and Jaddua.” ‘This would be hardly admis- 
sible in a sermon : it is certainly not the way to write history. 

At the same time we would not willingly be ungrateful to a book 
which we have read with the greatest interest and pleasure, and 
which will be the means of conveying juster and more liberal ideas 
as to Jewish history to thousands of readers who will never read 
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Ewald or Kuenen, and perhaps could not appreciate them if they 
did. If Dean Stanley condescended to reply to our accusations, he 
would probably plead that he never intended to write a critical his- 
tory, or even a connected narrative ; that the form, no less than the 
merits and defects of his work, correspond to his original intention ; 
and that he does not claim to enter into competition with the great 
historians whom we have named. And to a large extent the plea 
is valid. He has done a good work in infusing a fresh and vivid 
human life into the old story, and in rescuing from the hands of dry 
Biblical commentators, who dare not move except within the limits 
of impossible systems, that national history, which to a large class of 
readers will always be more interesting than any other. A quick 
sense of the picturesque in nature and in life is perhaps hardly to be 
reconciled with the existence of much critical acumen; and the 
eareful reader must be content to find the skeleton of history in one 
man’s pages, and the flesh and blood with which to vivify it in ano- 
ther. Dean Stanley has chosen the pleasanter, perhaps the easier, 
task—certainly that which will win the larger meed of admiration 
and applause. 

Heinrich Lang, the popular preacher of Ziirich, who died at the 
beginning of the current year, hardly yet fifty years of age, was a 
very remarkable man.* Belonging to a Swabian family, every gene- 
ration of which formany years has supplied one or more clergymen to 
the Protestant Church of South Germany, and educated at Tiibingen, 
at a time when that little University was pre-eminent in influential 
theological thought, he was compelled by the events of 1848 to 
take refuge in Switzerland, where he obtained a cure at Wartau, a 
little village, or rather collection of villages, in the extreme east of 
the canton of St. Gall. Thence, after a while, he removed to Meilen, 
a small town upon the Lake of Ziirich, and finally held for five 
years the important position of senior minister in the historical 
church of St. Peter at Ziirich, which travellers commonly know as 
the cathedral of that busy and intelligent city. Here, by his very 
remarkable gifts as a preacher, he gathered round him a large and 
enthusiastic congregation, upon whom the news of his almost sud- 
den death, in the very prime of life and fulness of energy, fell with 
a shock which is still felt. Herr Biedermann, in the pamphlet 
whose title will be found below, has given a kindly and discrimi- 
nating sketch of his friend; but we trust that a more elaborate 


* Heinrich Lang. Von A, E. Biedermann, Jiirich ; 0, Schmidt, 1876, 
VOL, XIII, 28 
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biography may yet appear, the materials for which may be in part 
furnished by an existing autobiography, which covers Lang’s earlier 
life. The chief interest of his career, apart from personal qualities _ 
of a noble and winning kind, lies in the fact that while he was an 
earnest Hegelian in philosophy, and accepted without reserve the 
whole of Strauss’s critical results, he was yet a deeply religious man 
and a very successful preacher-of religion. He had evidently found’ 
for himself, and was apparently able to impart to others, the word 
of reconciliation between new thought and old belief. His sermons, 
two volumes of which have been printed, are very eloquent, and 
shew that he possessed the rare art of adapting the German lan- 
guage to purposes of rhetoric. But we confess that we should be 
curious to learn from a closer study of his thought, the extent to 
which he uses the ancient language of piety in new senses, and 
whether therefore his re-union of philosophy and theology may not 
be. rather verbal than real. If any fuller materials for forming an 
exact estimate of Heinrich Lang’s character and thoughts are made 
public, we shall hope to return to the subject at greater length. 
Under the name of “ Philosophy and its Foundations,’* we have 
a thoughtful tractate on some of the leading questions of metaphy- 
sics and morals. The writer thinks that the eternal foundations of 
true philosophy have been once for all laid by John Locke (in 
accordance with the method of his great predecessor, Lord Bacon), 
and that all systems which deviate in any essential feature from the 
principles expounded by that eminent psychologist, do violence at 
some point to the deliverance of consciousness, and hence are found 
unable to sustain strict scientific scrutiny. His advocacy of Locke’s 
position leads him of course into a double polemic On the one 
hand, he assails pure Idealism, criticising Mill and others who have 
dropped the belief in external substance or body, to which Locke, 
in spite of his sensationalism, always adhered ; on the other hand, 
he seeks to demolish the Kantian, Hamiltonian, and in fact all “in- 
tuitional” metaphysics, and to restore the belief that the whole of our 
mental furniture is derived from the impressions which the external 
world makes upon the “tabula rasa” of the infant mind, In the former 
of his encounters, we think, he comes off successful, though not with- 
out (as it seems to us) covertly borrowing some weapons from the 
@ priovt school. Of his achievements in the engagement with Kant 


* Philosophy and its Foundations: with an Appeal to Soles pe 
London; Simpkin and Marshall, 1876, 
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and Hamilton we cannot speak with equal confidence. Had he 
availed himself of Mr. Spencer’s fertile principle of “heredity,” he 
might, perhaps, have made out a plausible case in favour of the 
exclusive claims of Experience; but the attempt to account for such 
ideas as that of the necessary connection of Cause and Effect, while 
adhering to Locke’s view of the primitive condition of mind, seems to 
us perfectly hopeless. We have carefully read the explanations by 
which the author of this little work secks to remove the difficulty 
with which Hume virtually confessed his inability to deal, and 
though we cannot say that we have always clearly understood them, 
yet our general impression is, that while displaying no mean ability 
in the writer, they do not succeed in grappling successfully with 
the real matter at issue. We should have liked the book better if 
some of the scriptural references had been omitted. We are not 
interested in the question as to whether the angels of the Old Testa- 
ment were furnished with material bodies, nor do we think there 
are sufficient reliable data to warrant any exposition of the psycho- 
logy of a devil. 

Joachim Kaspary, Humanitarian,” characterizes his treatise in the 
following lucid terms : 


“The intelligent study of this essay will produce a clearer view of the 
divine government of the universe, and especially of the nature and 
destiny of human beings, than can be gathered from the study of all the 
books hitherto written on theology and philosophy. This essay also con- 
tains a complete refutation of John Stuart Mill’s irreligious and erroneous 
opinions expressed in his essay, ‘ Nature, and in the last eleven pages of 
his essay, ‘ Utility of Religion.’” 

The first sentence of the above requires considerable qualification, 
but still we must) admit that the writer’s defence of Nature against 
Mr. Mill’s abuse displays sound sense and great power of literary 
expression. There is much clever satire on the sin and seltish- 
ness in society, but the author is rather undiscriminating in his 
assaults. Christianity and Atheism are both denounced in the same 
_ breath, and the writer does not seem ‘to be aware that there are 
many Christians as liberal and “humanitarian” as himself He 
talks with authority, as befits the founder of a new religion. But 
when we inquire into the nature of his gospel, it seems to be identi- 
cal with the “natural religion” of the Deists, with the addition of 
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two.unverifiable dogmas, namely—first, that each soul that is born 
into the world existed previously, and in the former life acquired the 
character with which it starts upon a new existence ; and, secondly, 
that this earth has been the theatre of our past lives, and will be 
the theatre of all our future ones. 

The author of “Scriptural Religions examined”* does not possess 
any one of the qualifications needed for the important task he has 
undertaken. He shews no signs of original scholarship, and the 
authorities on whom he depends are neither the latest nor the best, 
including few, if any, but those to be found in English. He mani- 
fests no faculty of discrimination, making general charges and 
sweeping attacks on the books and personages of the Old Testament, 
such as prove the animus of the writer. He uses language, in refer- 
ence to topics which are considered sacred by many, that is equally 
abhorrent to good taste and good feeling. He writes so carelessly 
that he frequently fails to say what the context shews he means. 
On p. 1, for instance, speaking of the Hebrews and their name: 
“Tt is probable, however, that they derived so indefinite a name 
from the indigenous peoples, who were more likely to have desig- 
nated them foreigners, than to have invented it themselves.” We 
meet with such ludicrous statements .as this: ‘‘ Monogamy is the 
result of climate, not of religion. It was not denounced by Jesus of 
Nazareth, even in his discussion with the Sadducees, who asked of 
him, whose the wife of seven earthly husbands should be when they 
got into heaven” (p. 381). Of course he means polygamy was not 
denounced by Jesus, and fancies that a woman who married seven 
times, in each case as a widow, is a polygamist. 

After some commonplace information about weights and measures 
and Palestinian geography, the author professes to treat of Hebrew 
history. The principal part of the book is made up of extracts from 
the Old Testament, quoted almost verbally from the Authorized Ver- 
sion, with “ Adoni” substituted wherever “ Jchovah” occurs in the 
Hebrew (and sometimes substituted for “Elohim”), and two or 
three pedantic changes, as “ Melech” for king, and “Bene Israel” 
for children of Israel. Each portion of the narrative is preceded by 
some depreciatory or sneering comment, and headed “legend” or 
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“tale.” Having thus introduced the word “ Adoni,” the author 
founds on its use his division of Hebrew religion into “ Prot-Adonism,” 
“ Per-Adonism,’ and “ Super-Adonism,” or “ Yahavism,” as marking 
its successive periods. But the constructive portions of the work 
are even less satisfactory than the destructive ones; and the spirit 
manifested throughout is extremely repulsive, the writer’s bent 
being made evident when he abandons his professed subject to attack 
Christianity and vindicate Materialism. We regret to see two more 
volumes of the work announced, unless they are to be very different 
from the first one. 

It has been the desire of many scriptural students to combine the 
narratives of the four Gospels into a harmony. A knowledge of the 
true literary character and history of the Gospels forbids the hope 
that such an attempt can be successful, and the specimen before us* 
is not more satisfactory than others have been. In the “historical 
notes” which precede the harmony, the authorities appealed to are 
“Paley’s Evidences,” “Gibbon’s Decline and Fall,’ and “Lond. 
Encyelop. 1829.” The first Gaspel is taken as the standard to which 
the other three are adjusted, and the writer’s idea seems that Mark 
and Luke borrowed from Matthew the passages which are identical 
in the Synoptics. “The collation has been made from that edition 
of the New Testament printed at Clarendon Press, Oxford, by Col- 
lingwood and Co., A.D. 1821,” but variations of text from Dean 
Alford’s version are noted in the margin. Following the harmony 
is a “Compendium of the chief texts, teachings attributed to Jesus 
in the four Gospels,” divided into the practical and the mystical. 
We are surprised to see the first verses of the fourth Gospel heading 
this list, as though they were teachings of Jesus. The good inten- 
tion and industry of the collator are very manifest, but we fear that 
the advantage to be obtained from the fruit of his labours by reli- 
gious students will not be in proportion to the pains he has taken. 

The same author has published, as a companion volume to the 
above, an “ Analysis of the Gospels,” + which gives evidence of free 
and independent thought, such as leads one to regret that he has 
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not made a greater acquaintance with the modern criticism before 
undertaking:to write on the subject. His theory about the author- 
ship of the fourth Gospel may be mentioned to illustrate this. He 
considers it certain that it was written by the apostle, but supposes 
his purpose in writing it was to publish an independent Gospel, and 
to give a new basis to the Christian faith, removing the miraculous 
conception, eternal hell, prediction of the immediate second coming, 
and other “objectionable difficulties.” With similar freedom are 
the miracles treated, the writer appearing to lean to a rationalistic 
explanation. 

The seventh volume of D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation* 
is inferior in value to scarcely any of the preceding ones. It con- 
cludes the narrative of the work of Calvin, and as this portion of 
the History was naturally most interesting to the author’s mind, so 
he treats it to the end with peculiar fulness. “But to many readers 
the twelfth book, which records the progress of the Reformation in 
Scandinavia, will be found peculiarly attractive. The rest of this 
volume treats of Hungary, Poland, Bohemia and the Netherlands, 
and here we think we discern traces of the absence of the complete- 
ness and finish which might have been expected had the author 
prepared the work for the press. The narrative is wholly written 
by M. Merle D’Aubigné himself, but he had not put the last touches. 
A last volume is to appear in a few months. 

We are glad to announce the publication of a second and cheaper 
edition of the late Dr. Rowland Williams’ “ Psalms and Litanies,” t 
which we earnestly commended when first issued. Among pam- 
phlets that have reached us, we may mention Mr. Poynting’s earnest 
and thoughtful sermon before the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. ¢ 


EK. 
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